When 
New Developments 
call for New 
Policies... 


Wherever you choose to put up a new factory, 
wherever you have a subsidiary with its own special 
problems, the wide experience of the Prudential is 
at your service. There is always an expert available 
at short notice. 

The Prudential wil! insure you against fire, theft, 
loss of profits, employer’s liability, products and 
public liability—all the risks, in fact, to which 
factory, shop and warchouse are liable. 

Should you have a claim, no matter what its 
complexity, you will find the Prudential prompt 
and understanding in making settlement. 


WRITE TO THE PRUDENTIAL 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON €E.C.1 
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... specify BRUNOPHEN for complete eradication ! 


In all cases of insect or fungus damage to timber, the specification of 
BRUNOPHEN—the penctrating, persistent and water repellant eradicator 


will effectively put an end t 


o the trouble. Furthermore, BRUNOPHEN is 


used to preserve replacement timbers from future attack. 
Whenever you are consulted on treatment in such cases, you can 
confidently specify BRUNOPHEN. 
A specially printed detailed Specification has been prepared to simplify 
the task of Architects and Surveyors when advising on woodworm and 


dry rot eradication. 
These are available from address 


below, please state how many copies you require. 


PRESERVATION DEVELOPMENTS LTD 
23 SLOANE STREET-LONDON SW1 
Suppliers of chemicals for preservation of timber 


TELEPHONE: 


BELGRAVIA 4114.6- TELEGRAMS: ADDOOM- LONDON 
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WALPAMUR PAINTS 


do a wonderful job 


Beautiful colours... lasting perfection of finish... for inside and outside 


use... Walpamur Quality Paints do a wonderful job. Constant laboratory 
testing at every stage of manufacture ensures the consistently high quality 
on which is based the international reputation of these famous paints. 


DURADIO 5-YEAR ENAMEL PAINT is unsurpassed for interior and exterior 
decoration. 


WALPAMUR WATER PAINT is ideal for walls and ceilings: a special Exterior 
Quality is also available. 


WALPAMUR EMULSION PAINT is quick-drying with long-lasting results and 
washes like new. 


For further details of these and other Walpamur products 
write to The Walpamur Co Ltd., Darwen, Lancs. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 
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DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Price 55 gns. 


(Battery Operated) Including basic accessories 


stenorette Price G12 gns. 


(Mains Operated) Including basic accessories 
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Today’s best aids 
efficiency 


Full two-way 
interchangeability 
—in the office 
—and on site 


Here are two compact electronic machines 
that between them can handle all your 
correspondence, record client conferences, 
make verbatim notes on site or take down both 
sides of a telephone conversation. It is a 
complete system that will operate either inside 
the office or out of it. 


In your office you have the Stenorette 
Dictating Machine; gives you 25 minutes 
continuous dictation, automatic erase and 
back-space facilities. 


On the site you have the Memorette: a 
battery-operated portable miniature dictating 
machine that can be used anywhere. 


Both use the same 
tape cassette! 


Thus you can record on one machine and 
transcribe on the other. Site recommendations 
could be recorded on the Memorette in, say, 
Birmingham and transcribed in London the 
following day. A discussion with clients in a 
private house could be played back in its 
entirety at the office without a word being 
typed or a moment wasted. 


LOOK INTO IT. Write to the Advertising 
Manager at the address below for the fully 
illustrated brochure ‘Time in Hand’. 


GRUNDIG (GT. BRITAIN) LTD. Advertising & Showrooms : 39/41 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Trade enquiries to: Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26. (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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We're your Man Friday 


... WHEN IT COMES TO FINDING THE RIGHT GAP SEALANT 


How’s this for a pre-formed sealing strip? It expands and 
contracts with the joint that it’s sealing. When the 
right grade for the job is used, it never hardens, never 
cracks, never gets brittle. It can be used to seal almost 
any material. It can be painted. All its grades resist 
dust, rain and snow; and its special grades are resistant 
to petrol and oil. It is unaffected by normal extremes of 
weather. Its name is PRESTIK, and it’s another product of 
‘Bostik’ research. The PRESTIK range includes oleo- 


resinous and synthetic rubber based grades available 
in a wide variety of sizes and different cross-sectional 
shapes to meet varying requirements. 

One last word about ‘Bostik’ research: If you’ve any problem 
to do with sealing or bonding building materials, don’t hesi- 
tate to get in touch with us. It’s our job. We may have soived 
your problem already. And if we haven't, we'll get down to it 
right away. Write to ‘Bostik’ Building Adyisory Dept., 
B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd., Leicester. 


( aways one userut ster BOSGtik 


The word ‘sostm' !s a trademark registered in the United Kingdom and many other countries 
Manufactured by B.B. Chemical Co. Ltd. (the ‘Bostik’ people), Leicester, England 


MTP i.. Birmingham City Architect. Matn Contractors: Wates Limited. Birmingham 


Nechelis Green Development, Birmingham. Architect: A. G. Sheppard Fidler, M.A., B.Arcn., A 
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dust cersider the cutstarding advantages! Stramit ‘Movaflush’ Partitions 
are erected tpecdily and easily. They have remarkable sound-deadening 
properties, and afford excellent thermal insulation, as well as a high 
degree of fire resistance. They also have an attractive flush finish (no un- 
sightly cover-fillets) and offer an exceptionally good surface for decoration. 
What's rrore, Stremit ‘Mevafush’ Partitions are of completely dry con- 
struction ard are available ina wide range of sizes. They’re rigid, durable 
ard demcuntatie. Ard for this, they're turprisingly low in price. 


For full details fill-in and post coupon NOW. 


Please send, without obligation, full details of the new 
Stramit * Movaflush’ partition. 


COMPANY... 


For the attention of ......+++ 


STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY, 


UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX : West Drayton 3751 (0 ine) 
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when hygiene 


fireclay 


SANITARY FIRECLAY 
TECHNICAL BUREAU 
57 GREAT GEORGE ST.LEEDS1 


is vital 


The world has become hygiene-conscious. 

Perhaps not before it is time. Never before 

in history has hygiene and the part it has 

to play in safeguarding the health and 

welfare of the people been recognised as it 

is today. In the modern hospital, hygiene is 

vital for obvious reasons. Nor can it be 

a as of lesser importance in factories, 

° , hotels, stores, restaurants or public 

buildings. In this connection there is a 

growing awareness that sanitary installations 

should be up-to-date and practical in design, 

really hygienic and manufactured from the 

finest sanitary ware obtainable. In short, 

Ceramic Glazed Fireclay. Why? Because 

of its strength, with its smooth, hard, 

—— easily cleaned ceramic 

glaze. use of its sturdiness, its solidity A he 

and dependability, its resistance to extremes as ped 
of heat and cold. Because it resists staining, end santiation fs avaliable on rewest 
scratching and abrasion, acids and alkalis. , 
When hygiene is vital, specify Ceramic 

Glazed y. 


SPECIFY SANITARY FIRECLAY WARE FOR PERMANENT SATISFACTION 
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serving the metropolis laze 1 

Glazed vitrified clay pipes go down to 
serve, Naturally they are being used for g e 6 

the drains and sewers in the new Park Lane 
Improvement Scheme, now under construction. 
It is accepted amongst men responsible for city 
planning that there is no adequate substitute 
for the qualities of glazed vitrified clay pipes. 


City Engineers know that the flow of 
traffic must be disturbed to the minimum. 


They know their work will serve many 
generations. It must, therefore, be permanent: 
they use a pipe that is unaffected by 
anything encountered from within or without. 


For information write to The Secretary 


WATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION GLAZED VITRIFIED 
Hanover Court, Hanover Square, LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone MAYfair 0364, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
k Lane Improvement Scheme in progress at Marble Arch. Chief Engineer, L.C.C 
, L.C.C. J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M. Eng., M.1.C.E., M.I., Mech 
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180 dwellings in 3 biocks, HOLBECK TOWERS, LEEDS 
Architect: The late A.W. LIVETT, Leeds City Architect 
Contractors: MYTON LTD. 


IN HALF 


THE TIME 


Cireat economy is achieved by designing 


the load bearing cross walls and lift 
shafts in precast concrete integral with 
the frame. The lift people can get to 
work sooner than on any other form of 
construction. In some cases time of 
construction can be halved and costs 
reduced by as much as 40%, 


PRECAST GONGRETE FRAMES 


BISON started 16th August 1950. Flate officially opened by 
the Rt. Hon. H. T. M. Gaitekell C.B.E., M.P. on 16th May 1960 


SPEED & STRENGTH CONCRETE LIMITED are the largest structural precast concrete specialists in the world 
CONCRETE (SOUTHERN) LimitED Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex Hounslow 2323 London Sales Office: 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 Whitehall 5504 

CONCRETE (MIDLANDS) LimireD Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs. Lichfield 3555 Birmingham Sales Office: Winchester House, 5 Victoria Square, Birmingham, 2 Midland 0331 
CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LIMITED Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 7321] Manchester Sales Office: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 

CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LimrreD Etna Road, Falkirk Falkirk 2366 Glasgow Sales Office: Eimbank Street, Glasgow C.2 City 3292 615A 
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SALFORD MUNICIPAL DEVELOPMENT 


1,400,000 


and facing 
bricks 


Built for Salford Corporation by Direct City Engineer—G. A. McWilliam, 8. S¢.,A..1.C.6.,A.R.1.C.5.,M.1. MUN. E, 
Works Department this recently completed Town Hall, Bexley Square, Salford 3, 


scheme comprises 711 dwellings in nine 10- Architects—Cruickshank & Seward, Chartered Architects, 
storey blocks, three 1l-storey blocks, and a 196 Deansgate, Manchester 3. 
single smaller block of six shops with maison- Contractors—City of Salford Direct Works Dept. 

General Manager : 
ettes above. The scheme was started Stephen W. Johnson, F. 8t0G. $s. 1., M. 1. MUN. 8, M., 
eighteen months ago. Unwin Street, Cross Lane, Salford, Lancs. 


MULTI-STOREY FLATS, LOWER KERSAL, SALFORD 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED —in the service of the building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282. 
Midland District Ofice: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5, BY APPOINTMENT TO 


Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul's Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771. 
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The quality hardboard supplied in quantity. 
When the need is for hardboard, insist on Royal Board, the “Outstanding” 
board, identified by this mark on all sheets. 


Experience over a long period has proved to users that Royal Board is a 
well tried dependable sheet material. Available in all areas of Great 


Britain, it is supplied in a wide choice of sizes through local timber and 
builders’ merchants. 


For samples, particulars of types, sizes etc. write to:— 


SOLE. “SELLING AGENTS IN CREAT. BRITAIN 


sreneen Lock AND COMPANY. 


WALL. HOUSE, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
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OCTOBER, 1960 No. 4 


The Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference, 1960 


In the University Library at Bangor, there is a clock 
bearing a cautionary motto in Latin—translated it reads : 
“You ask the time: it is time for work.” This was an 
appropriate keynote for the 450 members and their guests 
who attended the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference 
at Bangor last month, but it does not tell the whole story. 
Certainly the days were full, but each day held its quota of 
pleasure as well as work. 

The 1960 Conference is the fourth of its kind, and a glance 
at the programmes for previous Conferences at Nottingham, 
Exeter and St. Andrews shows that there is no set formula, 
but instead every effort is made to introduce each year features 
that have a local flavour. Bangor was no exception and 
members cannot have left the Conference without having 
absorbed the distinctly Welsh atmosphere in which they 
lived for some days. 


The quintessence of the Conference must surely have been 
the concert given on Wednesday evening—not only because 
of the magnificent programme of music, but also because on 
that evening the President was emboldened to conclude his 
reply to the Mayor of Bangor in the Welsh tongue. But the 
report of a Conference should begin at the beginning. 

Members, their wives and guests gathered at Bangor on 
Tuesday evening-at the halls of residence—University Hall 
(a women’s residence) near the main University buildings 
and Neuadd Reichel (a men’s residence) a short distance 
away in Ffriddoedd Road. The Conference opened on 
a happy and hospitable note before dinner, when aperitifs 
were provided by the North Wales Branch, and after dinner 
there were receptions in the two halls of residence by the 
Senior Vice-President, Mr. Strathon, and a Vice-President, 
Mr. Heywood. The President visited both receptions ; and 


THE PLATFORM PARTY AT THE OPENING CEREMONY 


Sir John Wolfenden ; Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve, President of the Institution ; Professor Glyn Roberts, Vice-Principal of University 
College ; Mr. A. A. Part ; and Mr. G. H. Heywood (Vice-President) 
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Sir John Wolfenden delivering the Principal Address 


by the end of the evening, members at the men’s hal! were 
able to pronounce, without hesitation, the name of their 
hall and its address. 

Wednesday morning saw the official opening of the 
Conference in the fine Prichard-Jones Hall at the University 
College. 


This first session started with speeches of welcome by 
Professor Glyn Roberts, Vice-Principal, on behalf of the 
University College and Mr. N. H. Parfitt, Chairman, on 
behalf of the North Wales Branch. After the President had 
replied, Sir John Wolfenden gave his Address on “* Educating 
the Future Citizen.” All members are urged to read this 
thoughtful and provocative Address, but those who had the 
opportunity of hearing Sir John deliver it will probably 
agree that it was a unique experience and a magnificent feat 
of oratory—as a member's wife was overheard to remark : 
“you couldn’t help listening! *’ Mr. Eric Strathon, Senior 
Vice-President, in moving a vote of thanks rightly concluded 


Mr. A. A. Part delivering his Address. 
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by saying that Sir John had assured the success of the Con- 
ference—and so it proved. 

The second half of the morning was devoted to an Address 
by Mr. A. A. Part, Deputy Secretary at the Ministry of 
Education. His Address entitled “Education for the 
Professions’ gave members a most valuable link between 
the broad picture painted by Sir John and the more detailed 
matters to be discussed later in the week. Members at 
Bangor were particularly grateful to Mr. Part for attending 
the whole of the Conference and for taking such a active 
part in the proceedings. Mr. Heywood proved to be 
particularly suited to move a vote of thanks, since he had 
been fag to Mr. Part’s elder brother at school. All the 
speeches made during this full and stimulating morning are 
published at the end of this report. 

According to the logbook of the Motor Vessel “ St. Trillo,” 
297 members and their guests sailed out of the Menai Straits 
on Wednesday afternoon, after the Secretary of the Institution 
(Rear-Admiral Burnett) had cast off. The trip afforded fine 
views of the North Wales panorama and also of the coast 
line of Anglesey and the deserted Puffin Island. This 
occasion obviously inspired a work of art in “* The Builder,” 
which we are privileged to reproduce below. 


«and when I shouted 
* Land, Ho’ from the 
masthead there was one 
mad rush of surveyors 
to the boats |” 


Back to dry land again, and on to the concert of Welsh 
music—and what an evening ! All of us know of the Welsh 
predilection for part singing, but what a joy it was to hear the 
large and highly trained Penrhyn Male Voice Choir singing 
their traditional native airs—some familiar and some not so 
well-known. The very existence of the College at Bangor 
owes much to Penrhyn quarrymen, who responded mag- 
nificently to an appeal in the early 1880s for funds to endow 
a College—for this response is believed to have played a con- 
siderable part in the decision to establish a University 
College at Bangor. It is hoped that the present generation 
of quarrymen enjoyed themselves as much as did their 
audience on Wednesday night. But this was only part of the 
programme. Musical entertainment was also provided by 
the Band of the 6/7 Battalion of the Royal Welch Fusiliers 
(T.A.}—and who will forget their stirring interpretation of the 
March—Colonel Bogey ? 

A particularly Welsh feature of the evening was the singing 
of a local penillion choir, Parti Cefni. This type of singing 
is peculiar to Wales and to the Welsh language—in fact, it 
is claimed that this art-form can only be performed in the 
Welsh language, since so much of its exposition depends 
upon the metre and lilt of the words. It consists of 
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two contrasting melodies, one played on a harp and one 
sung, and at the Bangor concert the singing was provided by 
a small choir of men—and it was certainly fascinating to those 
who came from east of the Welsh border. 

Very considerable help in making the arrangements for 
this concert was given by Mr. Sam Jones and Mr. James 
Williams of the North Wales Offic: of the B.B.C.—and the 
Institution gratefully thanks these two Welshmen for their 
co-operation and for their infectious enthusiasm. 

The concert had been opened with a speech of welcome 
by the Mayor of Bangor, Alderman O. T. Pritchard, and 
after the concert the City of Bangor generously entertained 
the Conference with refreshments. 

The Institution was very pleased to welcome to the Con- 
ference Professor Alois Barvir, Secretary-General of the 
International Federation of Surveyors and Professor at the 
Technical University of Vienna. The proceedings on 
Thursday morning started with a short speech by Professor 
Barvir, in which he expressed his great interest in pro- 
fessional education and training and extended to members an 
invitation to attend the next International Congress of 
Surveyors which will be held in Vienna in 1962. 

Mr. Hugh Brackett then reported on the 1959 Conference 
and outlined the work done to launch research into redevelop- 
ment of the “twilight” areas immediately surrounding 
town centres (see page 166 of this issue). 

Mr. Henry Wells then gave an address on the education 
of the chartered surveyor, in which he commented on the 
two principal Addresses and also upon the report of the 
Special Committee appointed to review the Institution’s 
educational policy. 

Members may have seen that the edition of ‘‘ The Times ” 
for Ist September carried a leader and a feature article on 
correspondence courses, which Mr. Part had mentioned in 
his opening Address the previous day. Mr. Wells made 
some additional remarks on this in his speech which will be 
published—together with a second contribution from 
Mr. Part—in the November issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 

The second half of the morning and the afternoon were 
devoted to discussions, in small groups. Eight subjects had 
been chosen all having a bearing on the education and 
practical training of the surveyor. Tea in the very pleasant 
University Refectory was followed by sectional meetings. 

Meanwhile, two trips had been arranged for the ladies— 
at 9.30 a.m. 41 ladies left Bangor for an all-day tour of 
Snowdonia, and the following comments were made by one 
of those who took part :—‘ After driving along the valley 
past Lake Padarn, with a stop for coffee at Llanberis, we 
passed the Dinorwic Slate Quarries and climbed up Llanberis 
Pass, only to see the summit of Snowdon wreathed in mist. 
Passing through Beddgelert we arrived at Port Meirion, the 
Italian-style village designed by Clough Williams-Ellis and 
built along the cliffs. After an excellent lunch at the Village 
Hotel we wandered through the paths and admired the 
colour-washed chalets and cottages which cluster round the 
tree-covered cliffs and were loath to leave such a perfect 
sandy bay and dream village. Our next stop was at Bettws- 
y-Coed where the recent heavy rains made it an ideal time 
for visiting the Swallow Falls. We returned to Bangor by 
way of Capel Curig where we had tea at the Tyn-y-coed 
Hotel. To the pioneers who made this journey in January 
in order to give us pleasure in September, and to the bus 
driver who gave such an excellent commentary and who 
drove so skilfully we send a grateful ‘ Diolch i chwi’.” 

The second trip, which started after lunch, was a visit to 
the Trefriw woollen mill near Bettws-y-Coed. 
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In the evening, the Conference dinner was held in the 
Prichard-Jones Hall, with aperitifs served beforehand by kind 
hospitality of the University College. Dinner was then 
served to an assembly of 350—and the caterers are to be 
congratulated on providing such an appetising meal from as 
far away as Chester! A number of distinguished official 
guests were entertained to dinner, and after the President had 
proposed the Loyal Toasts, Mr. H. A. Frazer proposed the 
toast to “* Our Guests,” to which Mr. W. Elwyn Jones, the 
Town Clerk of Bangor, replied. The President concluded 
the dinner with a short but very amusing speech. 

The next morning, the eight discussion group leaders 
presented their reports, and this was followed by an admirable 
summing up by Mr. G. L. Coates. 

After coffee, the Conference embarked on a new venture— 
a Brains Trust, with Mr. H. A. Frazer as questionmaster, 
and a team comprising Messrs. George Alexander, Hugh 
Brackett, Bernard Collins, William James, Charles Walmsley 
and Henry Wells. The questions ranged widely and drew 
some enlightening replies, the whole proceedings being 
magnificently compered by Mr. Frazer. All too quickly the 
allotted time ran out, and the Conference sessions closed 
with a valedictory speech by Mr. Jack Wix, Chairman of 
the Committee responsible for the organisation of the 
Conference. 

After lunch, members | = into groups—agricultural 
members, suitably clad in old clothes and wellington boots, 
set off on a farm walk to se¢ a scheme of hill farm improve- 
ments, which had been described by Professor Roberts the 
day before ; and mining members visited the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries near Bethesda. Both of these events will be 
described in the November issue together with a report of 
the Mining Surveyors luncheon held on Saturday. 

On Friday afternoon a large party visited Bodnant 
Gardens, surrounding the home of Lord and Lady Aber- 
conway. Obviously these most beautiful gardens are at 
their best earlier in the year, but even so there was a great 
deal of interest and beauty. A fine display of roses in their 
second blooming aroused envy in the hearts of gardeners in 
the party. The water lilies were also blooming, as were the 
hydrangeas. The gardens fall steeply to a dell and here 
have been planted a very fine collection of towering conifers, 
including the magnificent redwood. 

Friday ended brilliantly with a ball at Penrhyn Castle, 
kindly lent for the occasion by the National Trust. 

The Ball was held in the Great Hall which was beautifully 
decorated with flowers from Plas Newydd, the home of the 
Marquis of Anglesey. Well over 300 gathered there to dance 
on the highly polished slate floor to the rhythm of the 
excellent Kinmel Hall Band. The Branch Committee, who 
were in charge of the events, generously provided flowers for 
the ladies, and are to be congratulated on the success of the 
evening. Indeed by one o'clock, the appointed hour for 
carriages, the merriment was in such good heart that the 
organisers—after a hasty meeting—arranged to prolong the 
happy occasion for an extra hour, with the kind co-operation 
of the Warden of the Castle, and the Band, and a host of 
other collaborators ! 

The success of the Bangor Conference need not be 
doubted—all those there must have been aware of it. But 
this success was greatly due to the friendliaess and help 
extended by all the University staff, both at the College and 
at the halls of residence; to the splendid assistance given by 
the local Branch ; to the Headquarters Committee respon- 
sible for the general arrangements ; and also to the President 
for his genial direction of the whole Conference. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Opening Ceremony 


The opening ceremony of the Conference at the University College oy, North Wales, Bangor, was held in the Prichard-Jones 


Hall. The two speeches of welcome are publishe 


below, and also the President's reply. 


Welcome by Professor Glyn Roberts, M.A., 
Vice-Principal of the University College of North Wales 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, before you embark 
on the important programme of work which is before you 
I have a brief and very pleasant task to perform. It is, to 
welcome The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors to 
Bangor ; the privilege falls to me because of the absence on 
holiday of the Principal of the College, Dr. Charles Evans. 

I understand, Mr. President, that this is the first time that 
you have met in Wales, and that.this is only the fourth annual 
conference of this type which you have held. We are very 
honoured in Bangor that you have chosen to come to this 
small but ancient city for your first visit to Wales. I note 
that your Royal Charter of foundation was granted in 1881— 
three years before the grant by the same Sovereign of the 
foundation charter of this College. Both institutions have 
grown since those days. I believe that you numbered some 
200 members when your organisation began its work in 1868, 
and that you now have some 22,000 members. This College 
began in 1884 with some 50 students and we now have about 
1,300. 

Your tremendous growth is the measure of the 
importance of the profession to which you belong; your 


services are increasingly essential in the elaborate and complex 
civilisation in which we live. It is typical of the high 
standards which your Institution has fostered from its earliest 
days that the theme of your Conference this year is the 
education of entrants to your profession. And it is perhaps 
fitting that you should choose an academic institution in 
which to hold your discussions. In this College we at least 
teach subjects which are part of the broad field of your 
interests—notably, perhaps, agriculture and forestry. Like 
all universities in these days of great educational expansion, 
we have often had occasion to call on the services of your 
members ; as one-time Registrar of this College I have very 
pleasant memories of their high skill and integrity. I hope 
that you will forgive me if I refer particularly to my friend 
Mr. Norman Parfitt, Chairman of the North Wales Branch 
of your Institution, with whom I had a great deal to do in 
the opening stages of our programme of expansion in the 
early post-war years. 

I trust that your deliberations here will be fruitful and 
pleasant. On our part, we intend to give you the facilities 
and assistance which you need. 


Welcome by Mr. N. H. Parfitt, O.B.E., M.C. (Fellow), 
Chairman of the North Wales Branch 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, it is for me not 
only a great pleasure but also a great privilege to extend to 
you on behalf of the members of the North Wales Branch 
the warmest of welcomes to this Conference. I can assure 
you we are deeply conscious of the honour conferred upon us 
when, in coming to Wales for the first time, the venue within 
the territory of this Branch was selected. We who live in 
Bangor are proud beyond measure that of the four university 
towns or cities in the Principality, Bangor was chosen. 

The business programme was naturally planned by Institu- 
tion Headquarters but in collaboration with them we have 
arranged a programme of social activities which we trust will 
be to your liking and to which I would like to refer briefly 
though the various events are comprehensively described in 
the Conference brochure. 

First, the trip to-day. It is hoped that as many of you 
who enjoy a sea trip—and for that matter many of you who 
don't—will board the motor vessel “St. Trillo.” This 
delightful miniature liner has been chartered at very con- 
siderable cost and unless the trip is well patronised, whilst 
the ship will remain afloat I’m afraid the funds will be sunk. 


Tomorrow there are two trips for the ladies and at this 
juncture I would like to extend to them a very special 
welcome. Indeed we men all thank them most sincerely for 
gracing our function with their charming presence. The 
points of interest on the all-day trip are described in the 
brochure, but I would just say that it will give them a chance 
to see something of the grandeur and beauty of North Wales. 
Also I would like to point out that about half a mile beyond 
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the summit of Pen-y-Pass the coach will pass the isolated 
Pen-y-Gwyrd Hotel. It was here that those intrepid 
climbers, the conquerors of Mount Everest, stayed whilst 
they were doing their training in the Snowdonia area. 
Included in their party, of course, was the distinguished 
Principal of this University College, Dr. Charles Evans. 

As to Port Meirion, Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, the owner 
and designer of it, when he was informed by Headquarters 
who the visitors were, courteously lifted the ban on coaches 
and thus made your visit possible. Lord Aberconway also 
generously allowed a visit to take place on Friday to Bodnant 
Gardens which is a day on which the gardens are not normally 
opened to the public. 

Tonight in this hall we have a coneert, the arrangement 
of which has been kindly taken in hand by Mr. Sam Jones, 
the North Wales Director of the B.B.C. and his henchman 
Mr. James Williams, when you will have the opportunity of 
hearing a form of singing peculiar to Wales known as 
penillion and also items rendered by the Penrhyn Male Voice 
Choir and the Band of the Royal Welch Fusiliers. Well, all 
I can say is that if the part of rehearsal I witnessed pn. Monday 
night is anything to go by, if you don’t get a thrill to the core 
during part of that programme its high time you saw a doctor! 

We end on Friday night with a Ball in Penrhyn Castle 
and we are expecting a large attendance. 

May I end by saying how much we appreciate the compli- 
ment which you have paid us by coming here and when this 
Conference ends may you all return not only feeling that you 
have learned and seen something worth-while but will feel 
both mentally and physically refreshed. 
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Reply by the President 


Professor Glyn Roberts, Mr. Parfitt, we are indeed 
grateful to have a joint welcome both from the University 
and also from the Branch. The location of our Conference 
is all-important to its success. The fact that we are in these 
delightful buildings with their ready service by the members 
of the University, the fact that we have had such tremendous 
work put in by the members of this Branch which is a very 
small one of only 117 members, is a great contribution to 
the success of the Conference, and I want to say on behalf 
of all the members present how grateful we are to you for 
what you have done for us. 

We have in the past been to St. Andrews in Scotland, we 
have been to Exeter in the South West, and we have been to 
Nottingham in the Midlands. Next year we go to Leicester 
and it is a great advantage to the Institution to be able to 
come to different parts of the country and see how things 
are done and have a different background every year. 

I think you would like to know that this Conference is 
a success so far as numbers are concerned which is an 
important matter in that we must have a sufficient number 
to carry on our deliberations. There are some 270 members 
present here this year and that is well up to, and indeed 
I think exceeds, the numbers we have had at previous Con- 
ferences. This, in spite of the fact that by accident we have 
chosen a date which corresponds with the holiday period 
and those with children may have had difficulty in attending. 
There are 180 guests, mostly ladies, and our total therefore 
is 450 people. 

I think it might also interest members to know that out 
of the members, 14 come from Scotland and 4 from Ireland, 
40 are from Wales and 4 from overseas, the rest coming from 
England. I think you might also be interested to know 
that more than half the members present haven’t attended 
a Conference before though it is impossible to say whether 
that is because they are people who take advantage of the 
holidays and come, or whether it is that we are changing 
our members who attend—which is a great advantage. There 


are 19 students and probationers present which shows that 
youth is to some extent supporting the Conference and 
nearly half the rest are Professional Associates and not 
Fellows. 

The theme of our Conference this year, as you all know, 
is education. In my opinion, no one approaches the subject 
of education without prejudice because we have all had 
education of some sort, some of one sort, some of the other, 
some perhaps insufficient education and some, if I may dare 
to say it, too much. In other words, we are all differently 
educated wherever we were sent to school, because education 
depends, I think, so much upon the individual and persons 
in the same school get different education. Whether at the 
end of this Conference when we have all this learned talk 
and discussions and deliberations and decisions, we shall feel 
better educated—I’m not sure. I feel perhaps that some of 
us may be depressed and feel that we were ill-educated 
originally and indeed perhaps not educated at all, but let us 
hope seriously that some great benefit will derive from our 
deliberations. As you know, the Council are considering, 
or about to consider in detail, the Report of the Special 
Committee and that Report is bound to form a basis for our 
discussions this week. 

We are most fortunate in having with us Sir John 
Wolfenden. I need not tell youimuch about Sir John because 
in the booklet for the Conference there is a note given of 
his educational activities but I’ would remind you that for 
many years he has been the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Reading and before that he was headmaster of Uppingham 
School and also of Shrewsbury School. I can assure those 
who are in the know that it is pure coincidence but those 
two schools are virtually the only two which have an appeal 
about their rates to the Lands Tribunal We set very great 
s‘ore, Sir, upon the contribution that you will make to our 
deliberations and will regard them as a spur to our efforts 
and a great aid to the solution to the problems we have to 
face at this Conference. 


Educating the Future Citizen 
By Sir JOHN WOLFENDEN, C.B.E. 
The following paper was read at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at Bangor on 3\st August, 1960. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—my first words 
must be of thanks to you, Sir, for permitting me to be here to- 
day to take some small part in this great Conference. I have no 
conceivable right to be here ; but that fact only increases 
my appreciation of the privilege of addressing you. So far 
I have enjoyed myself immensely ; I do not expect that you 
will enjoy the next half-hour, but reflect that I am enjoying 
it even less. I was a headmaster for 16 years, so I am very 
familiar with the words “ My boy, this is going to hurt me 
more than it hurts you.” My first words, then, are of very 
sincere thanks and appreciation. 

But my second point is a less genial one. I wonder if you 
realise what a difficult task you have set me. I am charged 
to lead you in a consideration of the theory and philosophy 
of Education, under the general title of “ Educating the 
Future Citizen.” Mr. Part no doubt thinks that he has a 


fairly strenuous assignment, too, in treating of education for 
the professions. But his is nothing to mine. How can 
I possibly do justice to “ Educating the Future Citizen”? 
There is no topic on which it is easier to become airborne 
than education ; no subject lends itself more congenially to 
warm and shapeless generalisation; no area of human 
speculation admits of more ambiguities and misunder- 
standings ; and nobody has anything new to say about it 
anyway. Further, if I could produce anything of an earth- 
shaking novelty, I should have to remember that the only 
possible relevance of my statements is the connection they 
might have with the report of your Special Committee on 
Educational Policy and with Mr. Part’s comments on it. 
So you see my dilemma. Either I let my joy be unconfined 
and launch out into the empyrean of high-altitude educational 
theorising—and that would not help you or anybody else. 
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Or I stick to brass tacks—and in that event | shall either 
churn out platitudinous truisms or trespass on the territory of 
Mr. Part. So the whole prospect is bleak and hopeless, 
and I am tempted to take the next train back to England. 
But if you are willing to stick it, I am. 

My third and final introductory point is this. I have read 
the Report of the Special Committee on Educational Policy 
with the greatest interest and admiration. It seems to me (if 
I may be allowed to say so without sounding offensively 
patronising) to be a remarkably thorough, careful and 
comprehensive document. If from time to time I may express 
one or two views which seem critical of it, I hope that I shall 
not be misunderstood. On the technical aspects of it I have, 
of course, no right whatever to an opinion ; and I shall try 
not to offend in that way. But on some of its more general 
attitudes and pre-suppositions there may be an honest and 
legitimate difference of opinion ; and I hope that if I do, here 
ard there, seem to criticise, I shall not be taken as either 
ungrateful for your splendid hospitality or unappreciative of 
the immense amount of work and thought which have gone 
into the Report itself. 

Right, then, let’s go. 

The first thing we must do is to arrive at some agreement 
about what we are going to mean by the word “ education.” 
I am not going to enter for the competition, which has been 
going on ever since the days of Plato, to find the one compre- 
hensive and universally acceptable definition of education ; 
nor is there much profit, in my opinion, in arguing about its 
origins either in one Latin verb which means “ to draw out ” 
or in another which means “to lead on.” You can do 
practically anything with the word nowadays, and include 
within its scope just what suits your argument ; hence the 
ambiguities and misunderstandings. We might mean by it 
that process of coming to maturity which begins in the cradle 
and ends in the grave—if indeed it ends there. If the criterion 
of being educated is being mature, how many of us are 
educated? And how do you assess maturity? Education in 
this sort of sense is the result of a great many influences, public 
and private, social and individual, academic and professional, 
deliberate and accidental. Everything you meet, say, hear, 
think, suffer, enjoy, read, comes into it. And not only do 
these influences from outside have their effect ; the inner 
reflection on them, the making of decisions, the exercise of 
judgment—all these come in too. A definition as wide as 
that is not, I think, very helpful. It is, of course, true that 
all these influences are educational, in some sense or other. 
But to call them “ educational” is not to distinguish them 
from other factors, influences and experiences which are not 
* educational.” If we throw our nets as wide as this there 
is practically nothing which is excluded from “ education.” 
And that does not help us to specify what we mean by 
education or give us any clues about the ways in which we can 
educate. We might, alternatively, emphasise the effect of 
one person on another. For myself, if we are still talking 
in general terms, I would define education as the influence of 
one person on another. It was on this basis that Athenian 
fathers sent their sons to be educated by Socrates—and 
sometimes regretted it—or Victorian fathers sent theirs to be 
educated by Dr. Arnold at Rugby or Mr. Thring at Upping- 
ham. It is difficult to exaggerate the influence that one 
personality can have on another ; we are all aware of the 
influences in our own lives of great men whom we have 
known, either at close quarters, if we have been lucky, or 
from afar. There is a deep and abiding effect here. But in 
a technical discussion it is perhaps not very helpful to define 
education in this way. Socrates could talk about anything— 
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and did ; Dr. Arnold had the whole apparatus of a great 
school behind him ; both of them had an effect far beyond 
the intellect or the brains of their pupils. The education 
of character is clearly the most important part of education 
there is (if it is not the whole of it) ; but we are perhaps 
more concerned to-day with something rather more limited 
and precise. There is a distinction between education, on 
the one hand, and instruction or teaching or training on the 
other. The former is, if you like, the upbringing of the whole 
person ; the latter are forms of partial onbringing. I would 
not deny this distinction. Nor would I deny that in the 
wider sense of the word education is the key to a full life. 
But I would suggest that we ought to be rather austere and 
rigorous and self-denying ; for if we are not, we shall find 
ourselves including so much in our discussion that we shall 
not be able to focus on anything. 

There is also, if I may pursue it for a moment, another real 
distinction which follows from this which I have just made. 
Education, in this wider sense, is a preparation for the whole 
of life, for citizenship in a mature democracy, for all our 
fullest interests, for, if you like, immortality itself. No 
man (which includes no woman) can be an adult mature 
citizen without being educated—though, interestingly enough, 
many can be, and are, with very little formal education in the 
academic sense. The whole person, as a citizen of this 
country, this world and the next, is at the mercy of all the 
influences I mentioned a few minutes ago; and these 
influences he absorbs or rejects because he is a whole person, 
who increasingly becomes selective, exercises judgment, and 
acquires what I suppose might be called the final flower 
of the education of a mature person, namely, wisdom. 

But this is all rather a long way from brass tacks. Besides 
such theoretical and almost philosophical considerations, 
there are much more practical and down-to-earth interpreta- 
tions of the word education. I do not propose to expound 
at length the antitheses of “liberal” and “ vocational,” 
classical and “* modern,” “ cultural and “ specialist as 
adjectives to be applied to the noun ; I am looking forward 
to listening to Mr. Part. 

Rather, I think I ought to try to come down from the 
clouds—and, if necessary, bring you with me—so that we 
may see more exactly what it is that the educational system, 
as distinct from all the manifold and variegated influences 
I have already mentioned, can do and thinks it ought to do. 
For besides the influences of everyday experience there is 
a whole system professionally and expensively geared to this 
task of education. There are people and there are institu- 
tions whose specific job this is. Newspapers, cinemas, 
television, novels, plays, conversation, even golf, all doubtless 
have an educational influence of one kind or another. But 
they are not deliberately designed for the purpose, whereas 
teachers, schools, educational administrators, even uni- 
versities, are. Not even the family is deliberately designed 
as an educational instrument, in spite of what parents often 
think and, more often, say. But schools are, and it is 
important not to forget this elementary fact. How far 
schools and universities should be designed to educate the 
whole man is a matter of interesting controversy... What they 
clearly are intended to do is to teach somebody something ; 
that is why we have teachers, and that is why the nation 
spends as much as it does every year on education. I am one 
of those old-fashioned people who believe that it is a good 
thing to teach children something. I know that some 
enlightened, advanced and progressive educationalists believe 
that all you have to do with children is not interfere ; that 
you should spend all your time standing by and watching 
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while these youngsters gradually unfold all the richness of 
their angelic natures. Well, there may be something in this : 
all I can say is that this is not my experience, either in the 
schools with which I have been connected or in the more 
intimate circle of my own family. Nor do I believe that 
school should be represented as wholly play or fun. Learn- 
ing, especially difficult learning, needs a certain amount of 
effort ; and it is dangerously and unfairly misleading to 
young people to give them the impression that this can all be 
disguised as entertainment. This, I am well aware, is 
disgracefully reactionary : I couldn’t, as they say, care less. 
If the nation is to spend over a million pounds a day on this 
operation, it has a right to see some return for its investment ; 
and one return, in my view, which it has a right to expect is 
that these youngsters should learn something—and if that 
demands some effort on their part, so much the better. 
Precisely what they should learn is another matter. And 
here again I am old-fashioned. I can see no reason why they 
should not learn some plain straightforward facts, even some 
Latin verbs, or some mathematics or the kind of geography 
which includes maps or the kind of history which includes 
chaps, with dates. If they do not learn these while they are 
at school, when will they learn them? How many of you 
have learnt any simple historical facts since you left school? 
And anyway young people like collecting information ; and 
I see no reason why we should be content that this information 
should be simply the names and wheelage of railway engines. 
Actually, plain straightforward learning is one of the best 
instruments of the education of character. You cannot put 
“ character-training ” on a school time-table for the third 
period on Tuesdays and Thursdays; you cannot teach 
“ character”’ in a vacuum. What you can do is to demand 
of the young that they should do something difficult, whether 
it is learning Latin verbs or falling on a forward rush ; and 
as a very valuable indirect result you will get a training in 
determination, courage and perseverance. So let us not be 
too proud to admit the value of their learning things, definite, 
specific, unexciting things. It is easy to write off, with 
derogatory adjectives, “the mere assimilation of facts” : 
why is this thought to be an undignified or unworthy way of 
spending school-time? Or course it is not the whole story of 
education ; but it is, believe me, an important and significant 
part of it, especially for youngsters. Not least is this 
important as a national investment at the present time. The 
hard facts of a hard cold world demand that our engineers 
and technologists should * know their stuff.” They must, 
naturally, be able to express themselves ; and they must be 
able to convince ; and they must be persons of mature 
judgment. Yes ; but it is no good being any of these things 
if, in comparison with their Russian or American rivals, they 
do not know the facts they want to express so convincingly. 
Forgive me for these obscurantist rantings. I am only 
concerned lest in a rather starry-eyed way we should neglect 
the foundations of the whole thing, namely what is often 
scathingly called ‘* mere information.” In real life you can’t 
get far without it. And the best time to acquire it is before 
the more “ mature” problems of adult life thicken around 
you. 

These, and similar, considerations have recently been 
brought before our minds by the report of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education which is familiarly known as 
The Crowther Report. The whole range of education for 
the fifteens to eighteens is subjected, in that report, to a 
scrutiny which has no parallel. We are not called upon 
here to take any side in the splendid controversy about 
priorities between, on the one hand, raising the school-leaving 
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age to 16 and, on the other, providing universal part-time 
post-school-leaving education compendiously designated 
“County Colleges.” What I think we cannot avoid is 
giving some attention to the simple statistical facts of the 
present situation, out of which the Crowther recommendations 
arise. It is a commonplace that after any major war there 
is a sharp rise in the birth-rate ; and this phenomenon is 
present with us to-day, under its uneuphonious nickname of 
“The Bulge.” There just are numerically more children ; 
and something has got to be done about educating them. 
Like all other children, “ bulge” children grow older with 
the simple passage of time, so that at one point the bulge is 
in the primary schools, then in the secondary schools, and 
then, very soon now, in the universities. But not only does 
Brother Bulge provide us with more children, his younger 
brother, Brother Trend, brings it about that inside this 
quantitatively bigger age-group a higher proportion than 
hitherto stays at school long enough to qualify for sixth-form 
studies and, ultimately, for places in universities. Put very 
crudely and with a degree of inaccuracy, the position is that 
each year now more and more children, out of a bigger 
age-group, will stay at school not simply long enough to take 
Ordinary level in the General Certificate of Education but 
long enough to take Advanced level also, with impending 
consequences for all the professions, and, if they matter, for 
the universities. 

Now I am not one of those who think that a society auto- 
matically becomes better educated by reason of a lengthening 
of the school-life of every single member of it. But I do 
believe that the longer the school-life of those who are 
suited to a grammar school type of education the better our 
chance, as a nation, of making the best of that most valuable 
of commodities, the brains of tne rising generation. I think 
it is very likely, though it is extremely difficult to prove, 
that we have in recent years lost a considerable potential 
contribution to the educated population of the country by 
reason of a drift away from the schools at fifteen or sixteen on 
the part of boys and girls who could, with advantage both to 
themselves and to the community, have stayed longer within 
the area of full-time schooling. If this is so, it is encouraging 
that Brother Trend is keeping many more of them at school 
for longer. The consequences of this development are not, 
in detail, easy to predict. Clearly, there will be more and 
more boys and girls engaged in what used to be called sixth- 
form studies, and there will consequently be more and more of 
them qualifying for places in universities. How the labour 
market will be affected I do not know. If we remain an 
affluent society, with the expansion of industry (and, perhaps, 
the continuing inflation) which should accompany it, we shall 
find ourselves approaching steadily nearer to the American 
situation where university graduates engage in a whole 
range of employment which we here have not hitherto 
associated with specialised post-school studies. I sometimes 
think that the quite different attitudes towards university 
recruitment which are current, on the one hand, here and, 
on the other, in the United States and many of the Dominions, 
are really a reflection of the respective national economies : 
if we come to be able to afford to keep so many young men 
and women off the labour market for so long, then there will 
be obvicus repercussions on the nature and the extent of what 
is normally called “ juvenile employment.” For the Univer- 
sities there may arise in acute form a decision between our 
traditional British attitude to a University education, that it 
is by its nature appropriate to a carefully selected minority, 
and the American idea, regarded by them as more “ demo- 
cratic,” that a University education is the right of any boy or 
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girl who graduates from High School with the necessary 
credits. Here again, I suspect, we are really talking in terms 
of the economic state of the country. For my part, I do not 
mind very much which concept of a University education we 
adopt, so long as we know what we are doing ; what I believe 
would be disastrous would be to slide from our traditional 
concept to the American one without saying so; we should 
then be, as the Greeks would have said, escaping our own 
notice deceiving the young, for we should be purporting to 
offer them an aristocractic privilege while we were really 
operating an egalitarian system disguised under obsolete 
adjectives of quality, 


The consequences of Bulge and Trend for the professions, 
including your own, are not easy to foretell. Clearly it is 
a desirable thing, as your Committee’s report emphasises, 
that the standard of entrants to the profession should be 
progressively raised. But are we absolutely clear what 
raising the standard really means? Here I come up against 
one of the problems which have always bothered me. Of 
course, we all want as many young men and women to be as 
“ educated ” as possible before they devote themselves to the 
necessary specialisation of a profession. But I wonder if 
we really know what we mean by the word “ educated?” 
Does it really help a surveyor if he has a nodding acquaintance 
with the French Impressionists but cannot manage 
logarithms? Is he a better surveyor for knowing some 
Latin, or even some Greek, if he cannot cope with the 
calculus? I do not know—honestly I don't—what the 
answers are to these questions. But I am afraid I have a 
considerable uneasiness about an assumption, which I some- 
times find dangerously glib, that it is better to know rather 
vaguely, something irrelevant than something relevant. This, 
I have no doubt, sounds both jaundiced and reactionary. 
But I do beg you to beware of a vague sort of “ cultural” 
education, assumed to be highly praiseworthy, contrasted 
with a “ vocational’ education, assumed to be shockingly 
mercenary. Of course, I know that in your profession you 
want young men coming forward who are both culturally 
and vocationally of the highest possible educational standard. 
Of course you do. So does everybody else. But in this 
imperfect world you can’t have everything, and at some point 
or other it is necessary that we should make up our minds 
which, of several things we should ideally like, we may have 
to go without. The same dilemma confronts the Universities, 
Of course we should like to have coming to us (and departing 
from us) young men and women who, besides being good 
physicists or classicists or linguists or farmers, were also 
what it is fashionable to call “ educated people.” But not 
all of them are, for one reason or another—either because 
their schools cannot educate them properly or because they 
come from backgrounds which are not cultural or because, 
bless their hearts, music and painting mean no more to them 
than internal combustion engines and space travel mean to 
me. What do we do? What do you do? Well, if I may 
presume to say so, by all means go as far as you can in 
demanding a decent level of literacy and civilisation on the 
part of al! your entrants-——but do not, I beg of you, sacrifice 
the substance of a decent level of numeracy and of sensible 
know-how for the shadow of a Victorian “ cultured person.” 
In my little university, if I may be forgiven for quoting an 
example from something I do know a bit about, we refuse 
to accept anybody for admission to the Faculty of Agriculture 
unless he has had one year's practical experience on a farm 
before he joins us. We should like him to know about 
Italian painting and French literature ; we should like him 
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to be able to write English ; there are all sorts of things we 
should like him to be and do. But the essence of the job 
is that he should know what it is to have mud on his boots. 
And I suggest that, mutatis mutandis, the same is true for 
your recruits ; and however reactionary and unenlightened 
all this sounds, I hope it may be neither wholly mistaken nor 
wholly irrelevant to your concerns, 


There is one other aspect of this longer school life which 
cannot be ignored. This is the effect on the young people 
themselves, and this especially from the point of view of job 
selection. We are all familiar with the fears that as educa- 
tion, in the full-time sense, is more widely spread, so 
inevitably there will be fewer and fewer people available to do 
the unexciting and even distasteful jobs. I do not, of course, 
include yours among these. But I do see a danger that a new 
sort of snobbery may begin to show itself. In days gone by— 
or at any rate going by—it was assumed that the objective of 
every boy and girl (and especially the objective of the parents 
of every boy and girl) was a white-collar job. I suspect that 
the objective nowadays is not so much a white-collar job in 
an office as a white-coat job in a laboratory. All that is 
involved in notions like technocracy, the superiority of the 
technologist, our new masters, and so on—all this leads 
away from mud, away from books even, certainly away from 
“ chalk and talk " towards test-tubes, graphs, formulae and 
statistics. Whether this is a good thing or a bad thing is not 
the immediate point. The point is that the greater the appeal, 
social, economic and in prestige, of the technologist’s 
laboratory, to that extent the appeal of the professions, 
newer and older, will be less attractive. And that means 
that you will have to fight, in an increasingly competitive 
school environment, not just for a greater percentage of the 
abler young people whom Bulge and Trend bring into the 
sixth forms, but for any of them at all. The young at present 
are enjoying all the advantages of a seller's market. This, 
doubtless, is very bad for them; and it may well be a 
contributing factor to all the restlessness, the arrogance and 
even the lawlessness of the rising generation. But, for 
better or for worse, it simply is so. And for so long as they 
have their choice between an abundant variety of jobs, for 
so long those who attempt to attract them to a sober profes- 
sion will have the task of persuading them that immediate 
pay-packets are not everything. I merely record that this 
is a problem ; and I hope that recruitment will not stultify 
itself by ignoring the facts of life. 


There is, of course, a bright side to all this, and I am happy 
to turn to it, leaving my Cassandra-like gloom to be endorsed 
by those who are even more dyspeptic than I am myself. 
The encouraging fact, and we are entitled to be made optimistic 
by it, is that Bulge and Trend between them will provide 
more young people who are capable of a professional career 
than there have ever been before. Certainly that is the 
official view so far as University recruitment is concerned. 
There are one or two Jeremiahs like me who beg leave to 
wonder, sometimes, if there really can be all that many more 
who will qualify for Universities, colleges Of* advanced 
technology, teachers’ training colleges and similar institu- 
tions of higher education, however active Bulge and Trend 
may be going to be. But we are voices crying, or perhaps 
bleating, in the wilderness. The accepted view is—and 
who am I to question it?—that the University population is 
to be doubled within the next ten years, that colleges of 
advanced technology are to be increased in quantity and 
quality almost beyond telling, and that teachers’ training 
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colleges, with a three-year instead of a two-year course, are 
to be multiplied manifold. These prognoses are based, 
reasonably enough, on Bulge and Trend. And undoubtedly 
there is a case, which my constitutional pessimism must not 
deny or distort. Especially, if I may be allowed the words, 
there is a case for optimism in the not-wholly-academic 
professions. There will undoubtedly be more and more boys 
and girls in the future than there have been in the past who 
will reach the proper standard of qualification for those 
callings which demand both a reasonable scholastic standard 
and a reasonable standard of practical ability, To put it 
plainly, you must have lost, in the past, a great many young 
people who would have made admirable surveyors if they 
could have stayed at school long enough to reach what I have 
just called “ a reasonable scholastic standard.” There will in 
future be more of them, simply because there will be more 
boys and girls. And of these, more will stay at school 
long enough to satisfy the very proper scholastic demands 
which your profession makes of them. It is your business, 
as a professional body, to make sure that, in the competition 
there will inevitably be for these young men and women, you 
get your full share. 


Precisely how you are to assess this “ reasonable scholastic 
standard” is a question to which your Committee has 
obviously given a great deal of serious thought ; and it is 
a question on which I am not entitled to offer an opinion. 
The General Certificate of Education examination is as good 
a yard-stick as any other, and it is for you to measure by 
reference to it what you regard as desirable or as necessary. 
All I would suggest, with genuine diffidence, is that the 
G.C.E. is a splendid servant but a dangerous master. Use it, 
by all means ; but make sure that you use it and do not let 
it use you. We have, I am glad to say, delivered ourselves 
and our children from the Procrustes bed of the former School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate, and I do believe 
that we now have a public examination which can be adapted 
to practically every function that one can expect a public 
examination to perform. It is therefore all the more 
important that each profession should deliberately decide 
what, in its own domestic terms, the G.C.E. should be 
required to demonstrate or to guarantee about each 
prospective entrant to that particular profession. The 
danger, in short, is that one set of requirements, appropriate 
enough to, for example, University admission, should be 
taken over by a profession for which, in actual fact, University 
requirements are irrelevant. It is not a matter simply of 
standard ; it is much more a matter of relevance. And 
perhaps there is in the background an element of academic 
snobbery at which I have dared to hint earlier. Decide 
what you want of a surveyor, without bothering what others 
might think appropriate for a University student or a lawyer 
or an accountant ; and define your requirements accord- 
ingly, so that you get what you want, which may very well be 
something quite different from what they want. Standards, 
I believe, will work themselves out in terms of your require- 
ments, just as University standards work themselves out. 
There is, in fact, no permanent or continuous objective 
standard for University admission ; what there is is the 
standard, for admission purposes, which is generated in any 
one department in any one University in any one year by 
the mutual competition of the applicants for that department 
in that University in that year. And that standard, so 
defined, may vary in any one year between departments in 
the same University or in two different years in the same 
department in the same University. For you, as I guess, the 


probiem is different from that. You are in a position to 
lay down the standards you require, and to admit or reject 
applicants for your profession accordingly. All 1 am 
suggesting is that the requirements should be realistic and 
relevant, not dictated by what is demanded of other people 
who are applicants for something quite different. 

One of the major problems, I imagine, is how far these 
requirements should be of a vocational kind and how far they 
Ought to guarantee some sort of general education. I have 
hinted already at a reluctance, which grows on me as years 
are added to my useless life, to distinguish between the two. 
I cannot forget, as others seem to do so easily, that the great 
Universities of Europe were in their origin vocational institu- 
tions—or, as it might be both more acceptable and more 
accurate to say, the great universities of Europe did not in 
their origin recognise this disjunction. The three most 
ancient faculties in our western Universities were those of 
medicine, law and theology ; and their function was to 
produce doctors of medicine, practitioners in the law, and 
ecclesiastics (who in those days also carried out most of the 
duties nowadays associated with ambassadors and civil 
servants). The whole object of the exercise was, in the 
splendid words of that Bidding Prayer which is deep in the 
hearts and minds of many of us, “ that there may never be 
wanting a succession of persons duly qualified for the service 
of God in Church and State.”” That was why people went 
to Universities. They did not go there in order to become 
irrelevantly “ cultured” or usejessly “ educated" ; educa- 
tion was not an elegant trimming or an “ accomplishment,” 
it had a point and a purpose.) I suspect that this whole 
disjunction between culture and vocation is a piece of 
Victorian romanticism, connected with some sort of snobbery 
about trade and money-making and a consequent elevation 
of the useless. Of course there are limits to the vocations 
with which Universities can be expected to concern them- 
selves ; some of our American colleagues stretch their 
openheartedness rather far when they include hotel-keeping, 
cosmeticry and morticianship among what they engagingly 
call their “ offerings.” But the grounds for objecting to 
these as University studies are not snobbery or squeamishness 
but sheer academic rigour ; if any one of them could offer 
an academic discipline or a corpus of academic knowledge 
comparable with those of medicine, law or theology, it 
would have a perfect right to inclusion within the realm of 
academic studies. Cosmeticry may indeed, for all I know, 
be more cultural then medicine—with which, I suppose, it 
has affiliations. My present point is that the disjunction 
between “ cultural ” and “ vocational ” can find no justifica- 
tion in the historical origin of universities ; and I am not at 
all ashamed that my own University has a Chair of 
Horticulture. 


Well, Sir, | am afraid I have not helped you very much, 
What I have tried to do is to direct your attention to some 
of what seem to me to be the fundamental questions. How 
far do you want to separate the education of a surveyor from 
the education of a citizen ? In this form I suspect that this 
question conceals a dangerous ambiguity in the word 
“education.” And I have tried to point out some of the 
complications which come into this whole field cither from 
ambiguities of this kind or from disjunctions and antitheses— 
for instance between “ vocational” and “ cultural” or 
“ general ’ education—which seem to me to be unreal. But 
I know that I come to all this from outside, and from a 
standpoint which may not be yours. Now I most gladly 
stand down and begin to enjoy myself listening to Mr. Part. 
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Vote of Thanks to Sir John Wolfenden 
PROPOSED BY E. C. STRATHON (SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT) 


Mr. President, Sir John Wolfenden, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
I think you will appreciate that I feel a little strange in 
proposing a vote of thanks between ten and eleven o’clock 
of a morning. I am just an ordinary working chartered 
surveyor and that isn‘t the usual thing I do ; nevertheless, 
Sir John has said that there is no end to education. 


Although I apprehend that later in our discussions there 
will be much debate and conflicting opinion, I wish to assure 
Sir John of our very grateful thanks to him for finding the 
time—precious time to him—to prepare an Address to us 
to-day and for revealing so much fascinating thought and 
material behind that rather uninspiring title ‘‘ Educating the 
future Citizen.” Uninspiring to some of us who probably 
feel, rightly or wrongly, that we are already citizens. 


It is all very well for Sir John to say that in order reasonably 
to encompass his Address we must be austere and rigorous 
and self-denying and then for fifty minutes and forty seconds 
to cover such a wide field as he has dared to do. Unfortun- 
ately, I gather it is the right thing for a proposer of a vote 
of thanks to say something about the subject if possible, and 
although chartered surveyors are used to crises, how I am 
going to deal with this one I am not quite sure. I am trying 
desperately to keep my feet on the ground—they have had 
mud on them for some years now, I fear—and I have tried 
to isolate one thread which possibly might lead through to 
the other addresses. 


I think that thread is that, in the context of the Address 
we have just heard, chartered surveyors are like all other men 
and I have decided that there is nothing very strange about 
us. We are ordinary folk and in our daily work we meet 
other ordinary folk. Our practice is carried on in towns, 
villages, hamlets, on the ground, underground, in the air and 
on the sea. I feel that one of our difficulties is going to be 
keeping pace with others who have chosen other professional 


and industrial occupations—but our budding surveyor must 
cope with that situation nevertheless. 

For many many years to come, the young surveyor who 
applies for his first post will meet with similar questions as 
are put to other young men in other professions and they will 
run something like—** at what age did you leave school ? ”— 
how many G.C.E. O’s and A’s ? how many goes ? 
“how many misses ?”’ and “ what were those ? ”—** what 
sports were you interested in ?”—‘* do you play now, if 
not, why not ? ’’—* what other interests did you have ? ”’— 
“what are your interests now ?”’—I think the principal of 
the firm, who is interviewing that young boy, will then 
wonder whether someone has taught him so to learn that 
he may be able to apply himself to the technique of surveying 
and I also believe that that principal will hope that he will 
not have to teach that boy the sort of things he ought to 
know by now. I believe, Sir John, that that is one of your 
threads and I am going to let that rest there. I think that 
Channing must be very near to us when he remarked “ he 
is not to be educated because he is to make shoes or nails 
or pins but because he is a man.” 

I am relieved to hear you say, Sir John, that nobody 
knows anything new about education anyhow and you have 
gathered that I agree with that phrase. 

I would wish particularly this morning to mention 
Mr. Henry Wells, who must be very proud to think that after 
three long years as Chairman of the Special Review Com- 
mittee, Sir John is now addressing us on education—surely 
this must be the highlight of his work as Chairman of that 
Committee. He has lead us very courageously and in- 
spiringly and many would have given it up long ago. He 
must be very happy to-day, as we all are, Sir John, to welcome 
you here. We have listened with the greatest interest and 
admiration to all that you have said and you have inspired 
us and assured the success of our Conference. 


Education for the Professions 


by A. A. PART, C.B., M.B.E., Deputy Secretary, Ministry of Education 
The following paper was read at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference at Bangor, on 3\st August, 1960. 


It was with great pleasure that I received the Institution’s 
invitation to address this conference and to do so at the same 
session as my distinguished friend, Sir John Wolfenden. 

The Institution, having demarcated with surveyor-like 
precision the suggested boundaries between Sir John’s talk 
and mine, asked me to begin by defining a “ profession.” 
This is very hard todo. Lord Justice Scrutton said in 1921 : 
“In my view it is impossible to lay down any strict legal 
definition of what is a profession.” In telling me of this, 
the Legal Adviser to the Ministry drew my attention to the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which says “ in principle a profes- 
sion is devoted to the public service and financial gain 
presumably is secondary.” This passage was, I assume, 
written by a chartered surveyor! 

If this comment is true, it shows how things have changed 
since the eighteenth century. In those days—and now I am 
quoting from Chambers Encyclopaedia—when the profes- 
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sions were generally understood to comprise only clergy 
lawyers, doctors and officers in the army or navy—there 
were two further complications. To be regarded as a profes- 
sional man in those days you had to be a gentleman (and 
I am not going to start defining that!) and this meant that 
you also had to have certain private means. I gather from 
Chambers that this put rectors and vicars in the clear, but 
left poor curates in a rather ambiguous position. Army 
officers too were apparently also “out” if they lacked 
private means or influence. “ Professional -People” by 
Roy Lewis and Angus Maude (Phoenix House, 1952) provides 
an extended study of this matter. There is also much 
interesting—and amusing—reading in the proceedings of a 
conference on “* The Concept of Professional Status ” which 
was arranged by the College of Preceptors in March, 1957. 
The Oxford English Dictionary defines a profession as 
“a vocation in which a professed knowledge of some depart- 
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ment of learning or science is used in its application to the 
affairs of others or in the practice of an art founded upon it.” 
This, however, is not entirely satisfactory. For one thing it 
seems to me too wide in that it could include some activities 
with too meagre an intellectual content, and too narrow in 
that it omits any reference to ethical standards. 

It is all very difficult! The fact is that Lord Justice 
Scrutton is right. The word “ profession ” is used nowadays 
to cover such a wide variety of occupations that a strict legal 
definition is impossible. Moreover any attempt at strictness 
raises the problem of some occupations which have been 
widely described as professions for years even if the title is 
really only a courtesy one or has perhaps not yet been fully 
earned. And even if one abandons legal strictness and 
settles for a loose lay definition—if that is the correct contrast 
—one still faces several difficulties. 

For example, is the administrative civil service a profes- 
sion? Some people would argue that it is not. They 
would say that the only people in the civil service who deserve 
that description are those who are professional scientists, 
technologists, architects, medical men and so on. On the 
other hand, when the then Sir Edward Bridges gave the 
Rede Lecture at Cambridge in 195U, he took as his theme 
what he called “* The Civil Service Traditions ” and he chose 
for his title ‘“ Portrait of a Profession”! But he remarked 
in his lecture that if the administrative civil servant is a 
professional man it is in a sense rather different from that in 
which the doctor or the accountant is a professional man. 

Rather than attempt a formal definition myself, I should 
prefer to talk around the attributes of a professional man, 
with the technological professions particularly in mind. In 
doing so, I must make it clear that these are my personal 
views and not necessarily those of the Ministry of Education. 

First comes the question of the knowledge that a profes- 
sional man must have. To distinguish him from the 
technician or the craftsman perhaps we might say that he 
must be concerned with work that has a substantial intellectual 
content. Moreover, it seems to me that it is not enough for 
him simply to have absorbed a given amount of knowledge. 
He should have got a real grip on it and be able to make 
effective and flexible use of it in practice. This means that 
mastery of concepts and principles is at least as important as 
knowledge in detail. This is reinforced by another con- 
sideration. In engineering circles a professional man is 
thought of as one who is capable of assuming personal 
responsibility for developments in engineering, of initiating 
new ideas and of furthering science and its application. 
Although these phrases may not be applicable in detail to 
surveying, they do indicate the kind of approach that one 
expects of a professional man. All this, as you will readily 
see, has certain implications for the kind of education that 
a candidate for professional status should receive. 

But if education is important, so is training. By 
“training” I mean teaching students about the practical 
application of the art or science with which the profession is 
concerned. The balance between education and training 
and the sequence in which they should be undertaken are 
matters about which I shall have more to say later. 

My third main point is about ethical standards. It seems 
to me that in most people’s minds membership of a profession 
involves a certain objectivity and integrity, if you like a certain 
sense of service to the community. This applies whether the 
professional man is in private practice or not. Some people 
would say that there must be a professional body which 
adheres to a self-imposed code of ethical conduct. To say 
this would disqualify a good number of occupations which 
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are widely referred to as professions. But, without going so 
far as that, it does seem possible to say that ethical conduct 
(at least in professional matters!) is essential if the title of 
* profession "’ is to be deserved. 

All this, you may think, is rather general. But as I go on, 
I shall hope to show that even these somewhat inconclusive 
comments have considerable implications for the education 
and training of surveyors. These comments also imply, as 
Mr. Wells and his colleagues will have been quick to see, 
that I shall have much to say in praise of the report of the 
Institution’s Special Committee on the Review of Educational 
Policy. Nowadays, young people are becoming increasingly 
aware of the opportunities for choosing between various 
professions. When I say young people I mzan boys and 
girls in the surveyor’s profession. I believe I am right in 
saying that there are only 47 women chartered surveyors 
at the moment but I would stress that there are varying 
opportunities for women and I understand that there certainly 
are openings for women housing managers and valuation 
surveyors and certainly quantity surveyors. We have several 
quantity surveyors at the Ministry of Education at the 
moment and when I enquired I was told that the Institution 
knows of at least 15 firms in London who would be prepared 
to take on promising girls. These young people study the 
programmes of education and training and the chance of 
advancement that these programmes offer. Professions in 
their turn vie with each other in improving their education 
and training arrangements. This is splendid so long as 
standards are genuinely related to the work of the profession 
and are not raised simply for the sake of competitive prestige. 

The phrases used in my, general comments—substantial 
intellectual content, the mastery of principles, and so on— 
reflect the need for an increasingly strong academic base. 
This implies, first, the need for a good general education 
and, secondly, the need for an ever stronger academic 
element in professional education so that the principles may 
be mastered. We are concerned, after all, not with the 
knowledge that a man has on the day he qualifies, but with 
his potential achievements throughout his working life. 

It is for each profession to decide what it means by a good 
general education. In doing so they would do well to bear 
in mind, as the Special Committee has done, the strong 
trend towards staying longer at school. Between 1951 and 
1958 the passes in most subjects at Advanced level in the 
General Certificate of Education increased by anything from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent., and between 1958 and the middle 
1960s the number in the sixth forms in England and Wales 
is expected to double. 

But whatever plans are made to take advantage of the 
rapidly growing number of sixth formers—and university 
graduates—it is important, I suggest, not to close the door 
to students who have left school earlier. Many of them 
acquire a fresh educational impetus under the stimulus of 
their jobs. I do not think, however, that any profession can 
be satisfied for much longer with recruiting, as the Institution 
does at present, 90 per cent. of its intake from boys whose 
general education has not gone beyond G.C.E. Ordinary level. 

As for the professional stage of education, the increasing 
complexity of technical knowledge has led to a growing 
appreciation that more time is needed for academic study if 
a candidate for professional status is to do more than cram 
himself with a lot of technical knowledge. The successive 
stages of evolution have been, on the educational side, 
correspondence courses, evening classes, part-time day courses 
on one day a week and sandwich courses in which about half 
a student’s time is spent in academic study. 
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In the past, correspondence courses have served many 
people extremely well, just as evening classes have served 
many aspiring prgfessional engineers. But times are chang- 
ing. It is now rere for a student to become a professional 
engineer by means of evening study alone and I cannot 
believe that correspondence courses are any longer a satis- 
factory method for a candidate for the professional status of 
the future. If a student is not only to learn the principles and 
concepts underlying the work of his profession but also to 
train his mind by probing the principles, thinking round them 
and seeing them in perspective, it seems to me that face-to- 
face contact between the student and his teacher, with ample 
opportunity for discussion, is essential. Therefore, though 
I see that the Special Committee propose to retain corres- 
pondence courses, I venture to hope that the Institution will 
move as soon as possible towards ‘a situation in which they 
can be abolished. I should like to make it clear that I am 
not suggesting that it would be right to abolish them now, 
but that the Institution might consider dispensing with them 
as soon as it is practical politics to do so. 


It is sometimes said that correspondence courses and 
evening courses are a good test of character, and professional 
institutions occasionally point proudly to the number of 
students who fail as a measure of the institution's success in 
maintaining its standards. I suggest that there are ways of 
testing character and maintaining professional standards that 
do not involve such a massive waste of human effort and 
educational expenditure. Is it not more profitable to take 
greater care over initial selection and to place the emphasis 
on helping students to succeed rather than threatening them 
with the consequences of failure? 


More time will not only benefit the students. It will help 
the colleges to do a better job. For example, it seems 
unsatisfactory that many students are at present qualifying 
without having done any laboratory work in building 
materials or theory of structures. 


A word about sandwich courses. They have become 
increasingly popular. When the White Paper on Technical 
Education was published in 1956, there were only 1,400 
sandwich course students in England and Wales. The total 
has now risen to over 9,000. At first these courses were 
largely restricted to engineering. But in the last five years 
they have been developing in such subjects as applied 
chemistry, applied physics, applied biology and building. 
Courses are now beginning to appear in various commercial 
subjects and also in architecture. One would have thought 
that sandwich courses might well suit surveying. I am very 
glad to see that the Special Committee say a favourable 
word about them. The Ministry may be able to ofler 
advice on this subject when the time comes for detailed 
discussion : for example, there may be scope for one type of 
course with an entry at G.C.E. Ordinary level and another 
for ex-sixth formers. 

This is perhaps the place to mention a project which has 
occupied much of the Ministry’s time during the last two or 
three years. As part of a major reorganisat’on of the 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, the London County Council 
propose to establish a College of Architecture and Advanced 
Building Technologies. This, as its name implies, will be 
entirely at university level and is intended to run courses in 
architecture, building, building engineering services, structural 
engineering, surveying and town planning. All these 
courses will be on a full-time or sandwich basis. The plan 
is that the college should also develop postgraduate and 
research work. 
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Thus, tor the first time in this country, all the partners in 
building will be brought together during their education. 
This we believe could in the long term be of incalculable 
benefit. Among other things the college will be able to 
explore the possibility of some integration between the 
various courses. 

Most of the courses at this college will be designed to be at 
diploma in technology, i.e., honours degree, level. It will be 
for the Institution and the National Council for Technological 
Awards to consider whether it is practicable to devise a course 
at this level in surveying, and I believe that the Institution is 
already giving some thought to the matter. You will not, 
I think, be surprised to hear that in some quarters doubts are 
expressed about the possibility in a British context. For 
example, I have heard some distinguished architects say that 
quantity surveying does not require the kind of intellectual 
discipline that is associated with a course at university level. 
You may remark that what architects say about quantity 
surveyors is not evidence! But this is a point of view that 
you will have to contend with. It would be premature for 
me to express a considered opinion but I will just say this. 
I remember from my days as joint head of the Architects 
and Building Branch at the Ministry that our quantity 
surveyors devised a system of cost planning and cost control 
which certainly seemed to me a major contribution to thought 
on the subject of quantity surveying. Can intellectual effort 
of this order reasonably be demanded as part of the education 
of at least some aspiring quantity surveyors ? 

All this is relevant to the attitude of the universities. 
I cannot speak for them because they do not come under the 
aegis of the Ministry. But they would, I think, take a more 
strictly academic view than the colleges of technology. They 
are likely to ask whether the sciences underlying surveying 
can constitute what they would consider an adequate academic 
discipline. 

This brings me on to the relationship between academic 
studies and practical training. What should the balance 
between the two be? Should they be undertaken 
simultaneously or consecutively ? 

The balance needs to be thought out carefully by each 
profession. The current trend generally, for the reasons 
I have mentioned, is towards laying an increasing emphasis on 
academic study. 

As for the timing, at the risk of over-simplification, I will 
say that the universities tend to the view that practical training 
should follow academic studies whereas the technical colleges 
are prepared to adopt either arrangement. It seems to me 
that there is room for both approaches. In any event the 
Special Committee’s proposal that it should be possible to 
prepare for the Final in all sections by full-time study is 
welcome. 

There is a most interesting—and constructive—passage on 
this whole question in paragraphs 30-34 of the Committee’s 
report. 

Training occupies so big a proportion of a student's 
preparation for professional status, at any rate in surveying, 
that it demands close attention from the profession, closer 
than in many professions it has yet received. Here again the 
Special Committee’s views are welcome, including their 
interesting suggestion that the admission to the Institution 
of a candidate who is employed in an office should be 
conditional upon the employer giving an undertaking that 
the candidate will receive adequate practical experience as 
part of his training. , 

The Special Committee, rightly I think, go further and say 
that more senior members of the profession should be 
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prepared to help not only with the practical training but 
with the teaching in the colleges. This is certainly desirable 
and is being increasingly done by members of other profes- 
sions. The colleges welcome this help, and the students are 
stimulated by being taught by people who are successful 
practitioners. 

I should like here to say a general word about the relations 
between technical colleges and professional institutions. 
Teachers, like other people, prefer to be allowed to do their 
own job in their own way. Certainly the best of them do 
their best work—and so do many of their pupils—when 
there is no external control in the shape of examinations. 
That is one reason why the universities so greatly prize their 
academic freedom and why, at the other end of the scale, the 
infants’ schools are in many ways the most successful part 
of our educational system. So whenever any external control 
over the syllabus is in question it is right that we should 
look at it critically. 

In educating people for a profession we cannot avoid some 
external control, because the professional institution must set 
and safeguard its standards of entry. But I believe that it is 
worth the while of a professional institution to spend some 
time in considering what are the best techniques to employ 
and exactly how much control is essential. Broadly speaking, 
the greater the control that is exercised, the lower will be the 
quality of the teachers who will undertake the job, the more 
pedestrian will be the teaching and the more the whole 
process will approximate to cramming. 

Here, I suggest, are a few questions which professional 
institutions might ask themselves. Do we adequately consult 
the colleges (or our members in the colleges) when we are 
drawing up our academic requirements for entry to the 
profession? Are our requirements too detailed or could 
they, while still safeguarding our standards, be expressed in 
terms which will allow the colleges greater latitude in drawing 
up their syllabuses? Are external assessors always necessary 
or are there some colleges which have sufficient standing and 
experience to be able to stand on their own feet? If I may 
say so, the Special Committee’s report seems to me too 
cautious on this whole issue. 

Of course, the effort does not have to be all on one side. 
The colleges have their part to play too in gaining the 


confidence of the institutions by turning out successful 
students and by demonstrating that they can maintain high 
standards of their own accord. 


This business of co-operation can be very bothersome and 
time-consuming. But in technical education it is inescapable. 
The Ministry and the professional institutions have spent 
many hours together during the last four years in discussion 
but none of this time has seemed to me wasted, and I hope the 
professional bodies have felt the same way. One might say, 
if the phrase is not too pompous, that this is diplomacy on the 
home front. One of the arts of diplomacy, as I understand 
it, is to establish good relations with people. This, I hope, 
in spite of some of the passages in this speech, will be the 
effect of your kind gesture in inviting to your conference 
a representative of the Ministry of Education and his wife 
(and everyone knows how important wives are in diplomacy). 


The professions are a great force in modern society. 
And because this is so, they have a duty, it seems to me, 
to explain their activities to the public. This is necessary 
not just as an aid to recruitment or to the financial prosperity 
of the professions, but as a safeguard of democracy. For, if 
democracy is to be respected, the professions must think of 
themselves as the servants of the public and not their masters. 


This thought leads me to conclude with a quotation from 
the foreword written in 1932 to a booklet published by the 
Institution and entitled ‘“‘ The Chartered Surveyor.” The 
author of the foreword was the then Mr. Winston Churchill. 
He wrote : “ This booklet has for its object the acquainting 
of the public with the life and identity of the chartered 
surveyor’s profession. It is hoped that it will attract to the 
ranks of the chartered surveyors a continuous flow of clean- 
run young Englishmen and Scotsmen” (the author had 
unfortunately not foreseen an Annual Conference at Bangor!) 
The foreword finishes : “ A love of justice and equity and 
a firm resolve to deal with every issue on its true merits . . . 
are inseparable from the rightful discharge of a surveyor’s 
duty. Let us then hope that they will fortify themselves for 
their task by a strong and healthy esprit de corps so as to 
win for themselves an ever-increasing measure of the 
confidence of the public and the honour that comes from 
doing right things well.” 


Vote of Thanks to Mr. Part 
MOVED BY G. H. HEYWOOD (VICE-PRESIDENT) 


It is a great pleasure to be invited to record our thanks to 
Mr. Part, but I am doubtful whether the President was 
aware when issuing this invitation, that I was at school with 
Mr. Part’s elder brother and what is perhaps more significant 
I was his fag. In these circumstances, I want to treat the 
very much younger brother, if I may say so, as gently as 
possible. This presents no difficulty, for I am sure we all 
agree that we have had an immensely interesting and stimulat- 
ing Address. There can be no doubt that Mr. Part has an 
outstanding knowledge of education but nevertheless the 
preparation of an Address such as we have listened to this 
morning must have involved a tremendous amount of work. 
We are deeply grateful to him for undertaking this task and 
for coming here and delivering his Address to us in such 
a really delightful manner. He has given us all a great deal 


to think about, to discuss and to argue about, which is, of 
course, the reason why we invited him to speak here. 

I should like to add my own personal tribute to Mr. Wells 
and his Special Committee for their monumental contribution 
to the affairs of this Institution. The report is really 
a splendid effort, and many other people have already said so. 

The President has asked me to be very brief because if 
this meeting is prolonged any longer we shall all miss the 
boat this afternoon and that would be very unfortunate. 
Therefore, may | conclude by saying that we are delighted 
to have Mr. Part and his wife with us at this Conference and 
on behalf of all of us here to-day and on behalf of those 
many chartered surveyors who will be reading this Address 
when it is published in The Chartered Surveyor, 1 should 
like to express our most sincere thanks to Mr. Part for his 
admirable and inspiring paper. 
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INSTITUTION 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Progress Report of the 1959 Conference 
By F. J. H. BRACKETT, M.B.E. (Fellow), F.A.L 


As the Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the former 
Branches and Public Relations Committee, which was charged 
with the duty of making arrangements for the last Annual 
Conference at St. Andrews, I have been asked to report on 
what has happened since as a result of that Conference. 

One thing which seemed to me, and I think to others, to 
transpire from that Conference was the existence of frustra- 
tion of development of worn-out urban areas, by reason of 
so many conflicting interests, some public, some private, 
physical conditions, some of long standing but a few of 
recent creation, and the unco-ordinated state of the law, 
whether common, statute, by regulation or by bye-law. 
This frustration appears to apply especially to the area of 
the pre bye-law development immediately surrounding town 
centres, and from this observation was coined the term 
rotten ring.” 


We dispersed from St. Andrews with a pious expression of 
hope that the Institution might initiate research with the 
object of assisting in the solution of the problem. The first 
step in pursuit of our objective was that the personal interest 
shown at St. Andrews by Mr. Switzer of the Department of 
Estate Management at Cambridge University, was confirmed 
by a discussion as to the possibility of the Department under- 
taking the research, in association with the Institution. 
The next step was the pursuit of funds. 


A visit to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government, 
with a suggestion that they might emulate the Ministry of 
Agriculture who had supported the Department financially 
for a Farm Rent Survey met with benevolent expressions of 
interest but no cash. 


Nevertheless, the project has not been dropped. Progress 
has been slow, but I am able to report that the Department 
at Cambridge has engaged a research assistant, who starts on 
ist October and that Dr. Denman, who will be directing the 
research in the absence abroad of Mr. Switzer, has already 
made approaches to the Institution with a view to arranging 
an association. 


How this association is to work out remains to be seen, 
but my vision of our part is twofold. First, a very small 
committee may be able to help in the direction of the research, 
offering advice and being available for consultation. 

The second method is, in my view, the more important. 
Information in the offices of members is a reservoir of 
research data, which if selectively tapped, should provide 
evidence of truths, as yet unascertained. 1 am sure that the 
Institution can, by carefully worded questionnaires, sent to 
a number of selected members, obtain some data required by 
a researcher, which can be obtained in no other way. Each 
one of us, from the experience of his practice is persuaded as 
to the truth of some theory or other, but can offer no proof. 
Proof can only be obtained by collecting evidence from 
a much wider field. The experiences of our members in their 
practice is such a fizld, but, with very minor exceptions, no 
attempt has been made in the past to glean the information 
which lies covered. 

If this project discloses any useful new knowledge in this 
field, the 1959 Annual Conference will have been one of the 
factors responsible. So little is now known that any new 
knowledge in this field must substantially increase the chance 
of finding a solution which is economically practicable and 
administratively equitable. 

The two terms “ economically practicable” and “* admin- 
istratively equitable”’ are taken from Mr. Steel’s paper 
which he is reading this afternoon. I use the terms now 
because they explain so exactly the kind of solution of the 
problem which all concerned are seeking but so far cannot 
find. I hope that Mr. Steel will forgive my making use of 
advance knowledge of his paper and will agree that I have 
used his terms in a context which accords with his definition 
of them. : 

Other things happened at St. Andrews besides the emerging 
of the problem of the rotten ring. If, however, the research 
about to be undertaken at Cambridge points towards 
a solution of that, none other would, I think, compare in 
importance, 


Institution 


DESCRIPTION OF FIRMS OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS 


Enquiries are received from time to time about the proper 
description of firms connected with the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors. 


Under the Charter of the R.1.B.A., architects may only 
be described as ‘* Chartered Architects *’ if they are personally 
entitled to that description by virtue of being a Fellow or 
Associate or Licentiate member of the R.I.B.A. Under the 
Bye-laws of the R.L.C.S., a firm of surveyors may only be 
described collectively as “ Chartered Surveyors”’ if every 
principal is personally entitled to that description by virtue 
of Fellowship or Professional Associateship of the R.1.C.S. 

It follows that the only case in which it is permissible to 
use the word “ Chartered’’ as concurrently governing the 
word “ Architects’? and the word “ Surveyors”’ in the 
collective description of a combined firm of architects and 
surveyors is the comparatively rare one in which every 
principal in the firm is simultaneously a chartered architect 
and a chartered surveyor. 
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Notices 


Other types of combined firm are advised to consult the 
Institution if in doubt about their correct description. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 1961 

The next edition of the List of Members is due to appear 
early in 1961. 

In the interests of economy, the Council decided to make 
a charge of five shillings a copy for recent Lists and to limit 
distribution to those members who asked for copies. 

The same conditions will apply to the distribution of the 
1961 List. 

An order form for the List of Members, 1961, is enclosed 
with this issue of The Chartered Surveyor for corporate 
members. 

All members have been sent copies of their entries in the 
1959-1960 List and have been requested to correct such 
entries where necessary. 

It would be greatly appreciated if any outstanding replies to 
requests for corrected entries could be returned to the Institution 
as soon as possible. 
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BALCH-ESSEX PRIZE 


Closing date 30th November, 1960 

Details of the Balch-Essex Prize were given on page 108 
of the September issue of The Chartered Surveyor. The 
amount of the prize this year is to be £25 (£50 if the winner 
is a member of the Rural Essex Branch). The competition 
is open to all corporate members under the age of 40. The 
closing date for entries is 30th November, 1960 (not 
30th September, 1960, as announced in the September issue 
of The Chartered Surveyor). 


INSTITUTION MEETINGS 
The following meetings will be held at the Institution during 
October and November, 1960. Except where otherwise 
stated the meetings will begin at 5.45 p.m. and light refreshments 
will be served from 5.0 p.m. 


Estate Management General Meeting, 10th October, 1960 

Mr. A. L. STRACHAN, B.SC. (Fellow), will address the 
estate management general meeting to be held on Monday, 
10th October, 1960, on “* The Changing Pattern of Living.”’ 

Land Surveyors General Meeting, 13:h October, 1960 

A general meeting of the land surveyors section of the 
Institution will be held on Thursday, 13th October, 1960, 
when Lieut.-Commander R. T. Bailey (Professional 
Associate), will speak on “* The Lake Nyasa Hydrographic 
Survey.” The paper will be illustrated by slides. It is 
published on page 198 of this issue. 


Quantity Surveyors General Meeting, 19th October, 1960 

“Future Practice and Procedure in Quantity Surveying ”’ 
will be the subject of the quantity surveyors general meeting 
to be held on Wednesday, 19th October, 1960. The speaker 
will be Mr. K. K. Dace (Fellow) and the meeting will start 
at 6.0 p.m. 


Presidential Address, 14th November, 1960 
The first ordinary general meeting of the session will be 
held on Monday, 14th November, 1960, when Mr. J. D. 
TRUSTRAM Eve (Fellow), F.L.A.S., F.A.1., will give his 
Presidential Address. 


Mining Surveyors General Meeting, 26th November, 1960 

At the Mining surveyors general meeting to be held on 
Saturday, 26th November, 1960, at 10.30 a.m., Mr. R. H. 
Garnett will speak on ‘“ Offshore Mineral Exploration.” 
The meeting will be held at the Welbeck Hotel, Nottingham. 


LAND SURVEYORS COMMITTEE 
The name of Captain S. J. Hennessey, 0.8.£. (Fellow), R.N., 
was omitted in error from the list of members of the Land 
Surveyors Committee, published on page 151 of the 
September issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 


INSTITUTION 
CHRISTMAS GREETINGS CARDS 


MESSAGE FROM: THE PRESIDENT 

The Institution’s Christmas Card this year is the reproduc- 
tion of an oil painting, after Canaletto, and shows Old 
Westminster Bridge from the Lambeth side of the River 
Thames. The picture is inset over the fireplace in the 
Secretary's office at the Institution in London. 

This scene of Canaletto’s makes a very attractive Christmas 
card and is one which may well appeal to members. 

The Benevolent Fund is well known to you all and the 
financial benefit that it will gain from the sale of this card 
will be a great help to the Fund since all the proceeds go to 
that Fund. I hope, therefore, that members will make use 
of this Christmas card this year. 

J. D. TrustRamM Eve, 


President, 
Royal Institution of Chartered Sw veyors. 


LOST PROPERTY : ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


After the close of the Conference at Bangor the following 
items of lost property were still unclaimed: a man’s 
umbrella of black nylon with a dark cane handle and gilt 
fitting ; a pair of ladies shoes, “ Dolcis Debutantes”, in 
brown with a pearlised finish in low court style ; a belt from 
a ladies housecoat, in dark green cotton with a red, orange 
and black design; and a man’s dark grey plastic “ Pakamak.” 


SPORT 
Rugby Football 
The annual match against the Chartered Auctioneers will 
be played at the Richmond Athletic Ground on Wednesday, 


9th November, 19.0. Will those who wish to play please 
contact Mr. D. R. Ritchie, 31, Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. 


Hockey 
The annual match against the Chartered Accountants has 
been arranged to take place at the Surbiton Hockey Ground 
on 4th December, 1960. Will those who wish to play please 
get in touch with Mr. J. A. Porter, 178-181, Parrock Street, 
Gravesend, Kent. 
Football 
A football match against the College of Estate Manage- 
ment has been arranged for Wednesday, 26th October, 1960, 
at Hinchley Wood. Kick-off is at 2.30 p.m. ; spectators 
will be very welcome. 


Branch Notices 


discussions and the meeting concluded with votes of thanks, 
both of which were carried unanimously, proposed by 
Lieutenant M. A. Ratneirp, R.£. (Professional Associate) 
and Mr. K. R. Quist (Professional Associate). 


BRANCH REPORTS 

Ghana Branch.—-A general meeting was held on 22nd July, 
1960, when the Chairman, Mr. J. P. CHALKE (Fellow) intro- 
duced two speakers to the 17 members and guests who 
attended. The speakers were Mr. B. A. W. TREVALLION, 
A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1., who spoke on “ The Role of The Town 
Planner in the Preparation of a National Development 
Plan” and Mr. H. KENDALL, 0O.B.£., F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.L, On 
“ Urban Development and Land Ownership in Palestine, 
Malaya and Uganda.” 

Several points of interest were raised in the ensuing 


NIGERIA BRANCH 
In the list of newly-elected Branch Chairmen published in 
The Chartered Surveyor for August, 1960, at page 52, the 
name of Mr. J. S. Deans (Fellow), Chairman of the Nigeria 
Branch, was omitted. Mr. Deans was re-elected for a 
second year of office. 
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INSTITUTION 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS (1913) CLUB 
At the Annual General Meeting of the Chartered 


Surveyors 
(1913) Club held on 23rd June, 1960, the following Officers 


and Committee were elected for the Session 1960-61 : 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


. D. Russell-Davis ; Honorary Treasurer, 
Bull ; ; Honorary Secretary, Mr. D. E. Taylor ; 
Messrs. C. Harman Hunt, K. M. Sanders, 

. T. Brett-Jones, R. H. Clutton, J. T. Clarke 


Personal Announcements 


Mr. J. B, ALtort (Professional Associate), F.A.1., practising 
at 69, Harpur Street, Bedford (Telephone 68714) has taken 
into partnership, as from Ist October, 1960, Mr. E. C. 
BARNARD (Fellow), F.A.1. The style of the firm will in future 
be known as Messrs. ALLotT and BARNARD. 

Mr. W. (Professional Associate) has 
been appointed Real Estate Manager of Scottish Oils and 
Shell-Mex, Ltd., 53, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2, with 
effect from Ist September, 1960. 

Mr. W. F. Corriecp (Professional Associate), Q.A.L.A.S., 
has been taken into partnership by Mr. W. HARDING YOUNG, 
F.A.1., Sole principal of Messrs. HARLAND AND Sons, auction- 
eers, surveyors and land agents, 69, High Street, Barnet, 
Hertfordshire. The style and address of the firm remain 
the same. 

Mr. Bernarp W. Gopparp (Fellow), F.A.1., of 89, Talbot 
Street, Nottingham, has taken into partnership Mr. JouHN J. 
Wacker (Professional Associate), A.a.1., with effect from 
14th November, 1960. The style and address of the firm 
remain unchanged. 

Mr. J. Hirp (Fellow), Superintending Quantity Surveyor, 
War Office, has taken up the appointment of Command 
Quantity Surveyor, Southern Command. His address is 
now Command Works Office, H.Q. Southern Command, 
Salisbury, Wiltshire (Salisbury 6222, Ext. 474). 

Mr. G. H. A. HuaGues, 0.8.£. (Fellow), F.LARB., retired 
from the Directorship of the London Master Builders 
Association after 16 years on 3ist August, 1960. In his place 
Dr. C. A. HART, C.M.G., T.D., D.SC., PH.D. (Fellow), 
M.1.C.E., A.M.LSTRUCT.E., M.1.MECH.E., former Principal of the 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology, has been 
appointed Director of the Association. 

Mr. F. C. KNow (Fellow), F.a.L, has been appointed 
Estates Manager to the National Coal Board Superannuation 
Schemes as from Ist September, 1960, following the resigna- 
tion of Mr. E. RurHERFORD YOUNG, B.Sc. (Fellow), F.A.1. 

Messrs. LANGDON AND Every, chartered quantity surveyors, 
of 21, Russell Square, W.C.1, have taken into partnership 
Mr. Gites Every, M.A. (Professional Associate) as from 
Ist September, 1960. The style of the firm remains 
unchanged. 

Mr. A. B. Lawrence (Professional Associate) has been 
appointed Town Engineer to the Masaka Town Council, 
P.O. Box 201, Masaka, Uganda. Mr. Lawrence was 
formerly Assistant Surveyor to the Kampala Municipal 
Council. 

Messrs. R. L. Perry and C. G. Perry (Professional 
Associates), have set up in practice on their own account. 
The style and address of the firm are Messrs. Perry AND 
Perry, chartered quantity surveyors, 73, Bridge Street, 
Manchester, 3 (Blackfriars 6127). 

Mr. G. H. Pickarp, M.B.£., T.D. (Fellow). F.A.1, sole 
principal of the firm of Lawrence, Son AND Lairp, of 
Marlow, Bucks, has taken into partnership Mr. D. F. Pluck, 
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F.A.1., who has managed the estate agency side of the business 
for several years. 

Messrs. Frep SMITH AND PARTNERS, Surveyors, Measurers 
and valuers, of Hamilton and Dumfries, have opened an 
additional office at 18, Royal Terrace, Glasgow, C.3. The 
assistant in charge is Mr. ANDREW D. GARLAND (Professional 
Associate). 

Mr. G. Dennis Sykes, M.A. (Cantab.), (Fellow), A.R.1.B.A., 
until recently practising on his own account, has now entered 
into partnership with Messrs. HENRY TANNER, chartered 
architects and surveyors of 14-18, Heddon Street, Regent 
Street, London, W.1, and * Auster,’” Roman Road, Dorking, 
Surrey. 

The practice of Messrs. VAUGHAN READ (Fellow), F.A.1., 
and RacpH E. Foster, B.sc. (Fellow), F.A.L, chartered 
surveyors, has been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr. 
VAUGHAN ReAb will continue to practise at 18, The Crescent, 
Taunton and Mr. RALPH Foster will practise from 10, The 
Crescent, Taunton and 35, Southernhay East, Exeter. 


Mr. R. W. Vivian-NeaL, B.A. (Professional Associate), 
F.L.A.S., has relinquished his appointment as Agent to Stour 
Valley Farms Ltd., and his association with Messrs. EDENS, 
on being appointed Agent to the Trustees of St. John’s 
Hospital, Heytesbury, Wiltshire, from 24th June, 1960. He 
will also engage in general agricultural practice from Dial 
House, West Lavington, Devizes, Wiltshire. (Lavington 2169). 

Mr. R. C. WALMSLEY has retired from the firm of Messrs. 
JOHN E. BRAGGINS AND Co., consequent upon his appoint- 
ment as a member of the Lands Tribunal, and the firm have 
taken into partnership Mr. JoHN T. Dean (Professional 
Associate), F.A.., and Mr. Epwarp A. CowéLL, B.Sc. 
(Fellow), F.A.L, as from Ist October, 1960. The telephone 
numibers of the Knutsford Office have been altered to 
Knutsford 2618 (2 lines). 


Following upon the death of Mr. S. WALLER, the practice 
of Messrs. WAY AND WALLER, 7, Hanover Square, London, 
W.1, has been acquired by Mr. Ropert PARKER (Fellow), 
F.A.. and Mr. Ropert HOWARD PARKER, M.A. (EST. MAN.) 
(Cantab.) (Professional Associate), A.a.1., who are the 
Principals of the firm of Messrs. Storey SONS AND PARKER, 
chartered surveyors, chartered auctioneers and estate agents, 
of Newcastle upon Tyne and Middlesbrough. Messrs. 
H. W. Farrier, E. Brooxer, E. G. Eape, a.a.1., and C. F. 
Hyams, F.A.1., who have for many years been members of 
the staff of Messrs. Way AND WALLER, have been taken into 
partnership by Messrs. PARKER in the London practice which 
will be continued under the name of Messrs. Way AND 
WALLER. 

Mr. E. RUTHERFORD YOUNG, B.SC. (Fellow), F.A.1., has 
been appointed Chief Surveyor to the City Centre Properties 
Group and has in consequence resigned his appointment as 
Chief Estates Manager to the National Coal Board. His 
address will be c/o Dorchester Hotel, London, W.1. 
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AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Improving a Hill Farm 


By Professor E. J. ROBERTS, M.A., M.Sc., Professor of Agriculture, University College of North Wales 


The following paper was presented at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference on \st September, 1960. 


COMPLEXITY OF PROBLEM 


There is no standard approach to this problem because of 
great variation in the nature of hill farms. The following 
are some of the factors responsible for this : 

(a) proportion of lowland—if any ; 
(b) size ; 

(c) elevation ; 

(d) soil ; 

(e) herbage ; 

(f) aspect ; 

(g) slope and steepness ; and 

(A) outcrops and boulders. 

A hill farm might refer to a holding which is almost as 
fertile as a marginal or even a lowland farm; the land 
might not extend beyond 600 or 700 feet, and there might be 
a good depth of soil and a southern exposure. At the other 
extreme, the entire farm might be above 1,000 feet, with 
most of the land between 2,000-3,000 feet. Soil and 
herbage are closely bound together and are related to 
elevation. On poor, wet soils at high elevation, the herbage 
might consist, for example, of rushes or Molinia. Some 
hills may consist of heather and others largely of bilberry. 

In terms of sheep per acre, some mountain land may be so 
poor as to need 6 acres or more to a ewe, even in summer, 
while other hills may carry a couple of ewes and their lambs 
to the acre. 

These factors are mentioned to indicate the impossibility 
of a uniform technical approach to this problem ; the 
nature of the farm is also of great importance when deciding 
how much one can spend on the improvement, and to what 
extent increase of production will justify expenditure. 

The eradication of bracken, to take a single instance, is 
a problem that has to be tackled according to the nature 
of the ground. If the land is not too steep, or not too rocky 
for ploughing, reseeding is the best method of tackling this 
weed. Where this is impossible, a flail type of cutter or 
a Holt crusher might be used, dealing with separate patches 
and, in the near future, selective weed-killers may be 
available ; sodium chlorate is expensive and kills all growth 
for the time being. 


GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


Hill farmers in Britain receive generous assistance from the 
Governinent for raising the productive capacity of their 
farms and for improving their homes and those of their 
workers as well as the farm buildings. It is no exaggeration 
to state that the status and comforts of mountain farmers 
and of their employees have beén completely transformed by 
this Government support. 

The three main sources of grant are : 

(a) The Hill Farming and Livestock Rearing Acts, 
which continue until 1963. The grant may be up to 
half of the total cost. Under the above Acts, a 
comprehensive scheme of improvement is essential. 

(6) The Farm Improvement Scheme, under which 
one-third of cost of new or improvement of buildings 
may be granted. 

(c) Ploughing of old grassland, for which 
£12 an acre may be paid. 

It is important to obtain not only consent, but the advice 
of the National Agricultural Advisory Service and 
Agricultural Executive Committee, especially the Agricultural 
Land Service, whose officers have much experience in dealing 
with such applications. 


RESEARCH ON HILL FARMING 


Technical and economic research concerning hill farms 
becomes available from the usual research institutes and 
experimental husbandry farms, but there is also a separate 
organisation engaged on hill farming problems—The Hill 
Farming Research Organisation, with headquarters at 
Edinburgh. In addition to co-ordinating research on hill 
farming problems, the organisation has experimental hill 
farms and its research activities cover England, Scotland 
and Wales ; soils, herbage and livestock are included in 
their investigation. Two interesting and instructive reports 
have already been published. 

Many of the striking benefits conferred on the lowland 
farmer as a result of advances in engineering, ¢.g., the 
combine harvester, are of no help to the upland flockmaster, 
and, with increase of ruggedness, etc., the range of improved 
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machinery dwindles. On the higher mountain farms hay 


balers, and even tractors, find but little application ; tractors, 
however, can .be used under difficult conditions for carrying 
out bales of hay in severe weather. This aspect of hill 
farming is mentioned in order to emphasize the importance 
of not neglecting to look for and apply the results of research 
in sheep breeding, and diseases, grazing management, etc. 


EXPERIENCE AT THE COLLEGE FARM 


Use of the Hill 

Rather than discuss generalities it may be more useful to 
restrict remarks to our experience at the College Farm, 
Bangor, where there are 250 acres of arable land at sea level, 
400 of enclosed hill or ffridd (inbye) from 100-1,200 feet, 
and a sheep walk extending up to 3,000 feet, where the ewe 
flock grazes during the summer months. The sheep walk is 
unfenced and is shared with other graziers. Milk production 
is the main source of income on the arable land and follows 
the usual pattern. 

The enclosed hill land is used for a flock of 650 Welsh 
mountain sheep, a beef herd of 25 Welsh black cows, and 
about a dozen Welsh mountain pony mares. The annual 
gross income from sheep is about £2,500, excluding that 
from a flock of about 80 ewes kept for fat lamb production. 
The beef herd is on the hill for about 8-9 months of the 
year, and qualifies for hill cow subsidy of £12 per cow, and 
calf subsidy of £8 10s. Od. The calves are sold as sucklers 
at about £30 each, thus realizing about £750. Income from 
the mountain ponies is very speculative ; the highest price 
received has been £370 for a mare, and the lowest £15 for 
a colt foal, 

Heifers from the Friesian dairy herd are also grazed on 
the enclosed hill in summer, but this is of doubtful advantage, 
since they do not attain as good a weight at calving as they 
would if grazing on better grasslands. However, cattle 
improve an inferior sward, and help to prevent an improved 
one from deteriorating. Mixed grazing is an important tool 
for this purpose. 

We have not so far utilised any of our mountain for timber 
production. There are three experimental shelter-belts, 
for the establishment and weather-recording of which grants 
have been obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture ; one 
of these belts can be seen, about 4-mile south of the main 
coast road (A55). The Forestry Department of the College 
is about to carry out an experiment on re-establishing 
numerous areas where regeneration has been prevented by 
grazing. 

Bracken Eradication 

About 100 acres of bracken have been cleared by various 
methods, depending on steepness, boulders, outcrops of 
rock and accessibility. Where possible, ploughing and 
reseeding were used, and this is discussed at a later stage. On 
other areas, an ordinary mowing machine was used, but 
where topography was difficult, a Holt bracken crusher 
proved useful. The use of the Holt with hydraulic attach- 
ments is a great step forward in low-cost bracken destruction. 
On steeper slopes, hand-cutting by scythe or hook was the 
only possible method. There is no technical difficulty in 
eradicating bracken by cutting or crushing, since it almost 
disappears if cut or crushed twice a year, at the appropriate 
dates, for 3 years. Unlike the creeping thistle, the cutting 
of a stem is not followed by the almost spontaneous growth 
of one or more new shoots ; in bracken, the buds are formed 
3 years previously. The difficulty is mainly that of cost ; 
and iand which may be worth £10 per acre or less after 
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clearing the bracken, may not be worth the cost of six times 
cutting by hand labour—say £6-£10 per acre. 

It would be misleading to attempt to give an average cost 
of bracken cutting, since it depends not only on the ground 
but also on density and stage of growth. Cutting when the 
fronds are young, say the middle of June, costs only a fraction 
of what it would in the middle of July, when the stems are 
tough. However, if cutting or crushing is carried out too 
early in the season, there is a danger of missing those stems 
that emerge late. 

On 25th July, 1959, we tried a large-scale experiment on 
eradicating this weed by a new selective weed-killer, claimed 
to be effective. An inaccessible area of 50 acres of dense 
bracken was sprayed from a helicopter, a contractor, 
experienced in weed control by spraying from the air, carrying 
out the operation. The total commercial price was £8 per 
acre, but, because this was an experiment, was reduced to 
£6 per acre. Weather conditions were ideal for the opera- 
tion, being dry and with no wind ; light rain fell 12 hours 
later. Up to the time of writing, one year after the 
experiment, very little benefit can be detected. 

It is sometimes claimed that bracken can be kept in check, 
and even eradicated by the treading of cattle ; the phrase 
* hoof cultivation ” has been used. We have seen very little 
evidence of this, but would agree that, once this weed has 
been eradicated, or nearly so, grazing with cattle as well as 
with sheep is necessary to keep it in check. The only period 
of the year when a bovine hoof can crush or sever a stem of 
bracken is when it is very young and brittle. 

Attention has been drawn above to the danger of spending 
more on destroying this weed than can be recovered in the 
subsequent grazing. Farm costing is always tricky, and it is 
possible that cutting or crushing can be carried out at 
appropriate times when there may be labour available on 
the farm as a whole. In our own case, the strict costing of 
every hour put in on bracken might not appear to be justified 
by direct increase in returns, but we feel that, over a period 
of years, the higher stocking rates more than justify what 
we have spent especially in view of the consequential benefits, 
such as enabling fertilisers to be distributed more effectively, 
thus improving the grass instead of the weed. In addition, 
two-thirds of the flock now lamb on the hill, instead of 
having to be brought down to the lowland in early spring. 
This releases grass for the dairy herd at a critical period ; it 
would be difficult to assess this indirect benefit in drawing up 
a reasonably accurate balance sheet of the financial results 
of hill improvement by bracken eradication, or reseeding, etc. 


Ploughing and Reseeding 

Where possible, ploughing and reseeding is the best method 
of improving hill land, and experimental work has been 
carried out at College Farm since the early years of the war ; 
ploughing was accomplished by crawler tractor, and the 
famous Prairie Buster plough ; such work was carried out 
on contract by the County Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittees. The committees must have suffered financial loss on 
mountains such as this, with so many hidden boulders and 
rock outcrops hidden from sight. 

There is no need to describe in detail the technique of 
reseeding. On very poor land a pioneer erop might be 
advisable as a preliminary, this being grazed in situ by sheep 
which would enrich the land by their droppings and urine. 
This would not only give the subsequent grass seeds a more 
fertile seed bed, but one which is more consolidated. After 
the first ploughing, the tough, thick mat of old and inferior 
grass makes consolidation difficult, if not impossible, and 
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a drought following seeding with grasses and clover would 
result in a poor take ; with a pioneer crop the loss of seeds 
would not be as serious as with grass and clover, and, even 
should the crop fail, the benefits of rotting the sward and of 
consolidation would still follow. However, reseeding of 
hill land is most frequently carried out without this pre- 
liminary crop, as you will see at Madryn. Artificial 
fertilizers and modern implements and machinery make it 
possible to dispense with the pioneer crop. 

Seeds mixtures for hill land do not differ greatly from many 
of those used on lower ground. This may possibly be due 
to the need for research along the lines of seeking appropriate 
strains of mountain species of such plants as Cotton grass, 
Nardus or Molinia. In the light of our own experience, 
with the pedigree strains of ordinary lowland species, accom- 
panied by adequate fertilising and grazing management, we 
do not consider that for conditions such as our own, at 
800 to 1,200 feet, it is necessary to seek species based on 
natural mountain vegetation. 

Seeds mixtures may vary from “ seed cleanings,” as 
originally suggested by Stapledon, to those very similar, if 
not identical, to many of those on lowland leys. It is 
important to include strains that start growth early in the 
spring and continue late into the autumn. 

To give an example of seed cleanings used in these 
experiments, those used in 1952, and described as “ Kent 
perennial ryegrass and wild white clover cleanings,” sold at 
130s. per hundredweight, were as follows :— 


Per cent. 
Per cent. germination 
Kent Perennial Ryegrass ... 37.1 80 
Wild White Clover ... 49.6 40 -+- 20 per cent. 
hard seed 
Useful weeds ws Soi 3.8 
Other weeds ... vid dis 0.7 
Injurious weeds 0.3 
91.5 


Presumably the remaining 8.5 per cent. consisted of poor 
grasses, such as bent. 

An example of a conventional mixture such as may be 
used on some lowland is as follows :— 
lbs. per acre 
New Zealand Certified Perennial Ryegrass ont 
Perennial Ryegrass $23 ... 
Danish Cocksfoot 
$143 Cocksfoot .. 
$26 Cocksfoot .. 
New Zealand Crested Dogstail ... 

Two-component mixtures have also been used, ¢.g., 
cocksfoot and white clover. 

There have been no marked differences between plots of 
the various mixtures, factors such as rainfall after seeding, 
having proved to have a dominating effect on the resulting 
ley. 


Fertilisers 

Lime, where necessary, and fertilisers are essential not 
only at seeding but also for preventing the reseeded areas 
from reverting to their original unimproved condition. 
Under our conditions of about 50 inches of rainfall, liming 
is mecessary and is carried out every 5 years; ground 
limestone at 2 tons to the acre is applied by a contractor 
during the summer, when the lime subsidy may be 60 or 
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70 per cent. of cost. Slag has also been applied and is very 
useful on land like this, which may lack lime as well as 
phosphate ; the trace elements in slag may also be of value. 
Needless to add, both lime and phosphate are very effective, 
even 10 years later. 

Lime and phosphate are far less effective when applied 
on the unimproved and uncultivated turf, than when used in 
conjunction with ploughing and reseeding. In 1951-52, 
replicated plots were top-dressed with vatious weights of 
lime and of superphosphate, and this was followed by soil 
analysis and botanical examination of the sward. The 
effect on the botanical composition was negligible. This 
was part of a scheme planned by the Hill Farming Research 
Organisation. 

Adequate and controlled grazing is important in all hill 
improvement plans, and particularly when ploughing or 
surface cultivation is not carried out. It is probable that, 
even when top dressing with lime or phosphate does not 
result in visual improvement, the chemical composition of the 
mineral part of the herbage may be much improved, and 
give the mountain sheep better bone. 

On this particular hill, it has not been found necessary to 
dose sheep for cobalt or other trace element deficiency. 

In New Zealand, striking progress has been made by 
aerial top-dressing, large and inaccessible mountain areas 
having been top-dressed from the air, supplying much- 
needed phosphate. On many steep slopes the use of wheeled 
and even of track-laying implements is impossible, and the 
aeroplane would obviate this difficulty. It has often been 
suggested that this could be accomplished in Britain, but the 
situation is different, a heavy dressing of lime being needed 
before appreciable improvement could result; this pre- 
liminary dressing of 4 ton or thore rules out dressing from the 
air under present conditions. The Hill Farming Research 
Organisation is actively interested in the possibility, and thé 
replicated lime and phosphate plots laid down on the College 
Hill at Bangor are part of a scheme for finding how necessary 
liming is, and, if possible, the minimum quantity needed. 
Recently, the possibilities of reducing the need for heavy 
liming by correcting the molybdenum balance have been 
suggested, but at present no practical recommendations are 
possible. 

Drainage 

Areas of mountain land can be much improved by drainage, 
and made more healthy for livestock ; many hill farmers 
may not realise that wet pockets may spread liver fluke, 
unless the conditions are too peaty to enable the snail to 
live. Special drainage implements ate available for 
mechanising the making of surface drains, but we have found 
that, where cattle and ponies are grazed, the period of useful 
ness of such ditches is but short, since they tread in such open 
drains. 


Hypomagnesaemia 

Many quite progressive hill farmers have pointed out 
that the heavy losses experienced, in some areas, from 
hypomagnesaemia in ewes do not occur in unimproved hill 
farms, but are the result of lush herbage, This may be 
quite true, but, as in the case of lowland farms, this does fot 
constitute a sufficiently strong case against better grass. We 
have not had serious losses from this cause. 


Land Exchange 

To illustrate the many facets of the improvement of hifl 
farms we may quote one example of exchanging about 
3 acres of land with a neighbour, in ordet to give direct 
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access to the 400 acres of ffridd or inbye. Before this 
exchange was effected, it was necessary to take the flock of 
650 ewes and their lambs to the hill along about 400 yards 
of one of the, busiest main roads in Britain, then through 
a village for half-a-mile of road. There is now direct 
connection from one of our fields and no necessity for entering 
the roadway. 


Incompatibility of enterprises 

A blade of grass can only be eaten once, and, if it is eaten 
by ewes, is not of course available for dairy cows, and 
vice versa. We should like, at the College Farm, to have the 
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reputation of having top prices for ewes and store lambs at 
the autumn sales. This is impossible, however, where the 
ewe flock is kept on the hill for lambing in order to save the 
spring grass for grazing by the dairy herd, or for ensuring 
early silage or hay for the herd. It is unfortunately true, in 
our case, that the cows give a higher return for March and 
April grass, and we have to resist the temptation of enabling 
the pregnant and lactating ewes to supply their lambs with 
an adequate supply of milk. On the hill in March and April, 
the ewes are on a semi-starvation level of nutrition, and better 
grass for about six weeks at that period would have a marked 
effect on size. 


Those of you with sufficiently long memories will be well 
aware that the title of this paper is an echo of one given to 
the Institution in 1947 by our farsighted erstwhile Secretary, 
Sir Alexander Killick, c.B.£., D.S.0., M.C., M.A. Sir Alexander 
took as his text “‘ The Institution: Quo Vadit?"’ and he 
quoted with approval the advice that he who aspires to view 
the future would be wise to do so through the mirror of the 
past. Let us then follow that advice. 


It is now just ten years since the Council of the Institution 
approved a Constitution and a set of Regulations for an 
Agricultural Division, and directed that such a Division be 
formally constituted as soon as possible. It is not a bad 
thing to take stock after ten years ; to look back, to look 
around, and to look ahead. 

LookING BACK 


In looking back, we members of the Agricultural Division 
must, however, take a much longer view than ten years or we 
shall fail to get the right perspective. We must indeed look 
back to 1834, some 34 years before the Institution was 
founded. It was in 1834 that a number of surveyors primarily 
skilled in the valuation and management of agricultural land 
started meeting as a Land Surveyors Club (which Club 
incidentally is still happily going as strongly as ever). During 
the ensuing 30 years, a number of dining societies and clubs 
were formed by other surveyors up and down the country. 
It was largely through the initiative of the Land Surveyors 
Club that the members of all these clubs united in 1868 to 
form the Surveyors Institution to cover all classes of surveyor. 

An examination system was introduced in 1881 for 
admission to membership of the Institution, with three 
sub-divisions, “‘mainly land agency,” “mainly valuation” 
and “mainly building.” Agricultural matters were dealt 
with direct by the Council for the first 50 years; indeed, not 
until 1922 was it thought necessary to set up a separate 
Agriculture Committee, although there had been a Forestry 
Committee since 1894. Until 1951 the members of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee (so named after 1943) 
were appointed annually by the Council in the same way as 
the Council to-day still appoints most of the Standing 
Committees. Up to this time there had been no separation 
of the Institution into specialist groups, excepting only that 
chartered quantity surveyors were distinguishable from other 
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chartered surveyors. 

Sir Alexander delivered his 1947 Quo Vadit Paper at an 
interesting stage in the evolution of the profession. After 
paying tribute to the statesmanlike manner in which the 
quantity surveying profession had been brought within the 
canopy of the broader objects of the Institution without 
material loss of identity or independence, or injury to its 
special techniques, Sir Alexander pointed out that the 
quantity surveyors’ section enjoyed autonomy in the manage- 
ment of its affairs, subject only to broad directions by the 
Council (on which quantity surveyors themselves were amply 
represented) upon questions of major policy or in regard to 
the general interests of the Institution and its members; and 
he continued :— 

“ A significant parallel can be drawn between the 
quantity surveyors’ section and at least one other 
important section of the Institution's membership ; 
namely, service to a particular industry. As the building 
industry is the fons et origo of the quantity surveyors’ 
profession, so is the agricultural industry that of land 
agents and surveyors in rural practice. ... Now in 
the agricultural side of the profession there is con- 
siderable overlap and dissipation of resources, which 
many think should now be integrated, both for the 
public and the professional good. But. . . one of the 
difficulties of doing so, from the Institution’s point of 
view at any rate, is the lack of any clear-cut boundary 
defining the sphere of an agricultural practitioner. . . 
The advocates of unification might presumably be 
moved to borrow extensively from the model provided 
by the quantity surveyors’ section. If this were done 
there would then exist side by side in the Institution two 
substantially unified and expert groups of practitioner, 
each representative of what might be termed a sub- 
profession. Should sectionalisation, wholly or in part, 
become the policy of the Institution, no insuperable 
difficulty would be encountered in defining the vocational 
boundaries of land surveyors and mining syrveyors.” 

Sir Alexander's anticipation of partial sectionalisation 
within the Institution was realised during succeeding years. 
Land surveyors and mining surveyors, as well as agricultural 
surveyors, were given virtual autonomy in the conduct of 
their affairs, following the pattern of the quantity surveyors. 
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The land, mining, and quantity surveyor groups have, 
however, two characteristics in common, not shared with the 
agricultural division : first, they were not chartered surveyors 
by upbringing, but have become part of the Institution by 
absorption ; secondly, each group has a clearly distinguish- 
able expertise. By contrast, the agricultural surveyor is 
part of the rootstock of the Institution, and furthermore there 
is a broad overlap of his expertise with that of his general 
practice colleagues. The separation of agricultural surveyors, 
in 1950, into a largely self-governing Division was, therefore, 
a different kind of operation from the providing of a profes- 
sional home for our quantity surveyor, land surveyor and 
mining surveyor members. 


LOOKING AROUND 


The code of procedures and relationships within the 
Institution which have been evolved during the first formative 
years of the Agricultural Division can be found in an existing 
booklet “‘ The Agriculture and Forestry Committee and its 
Work,” freely available from headquarters, and there is no 
need to cover the same ground here. Suffice it to say that 
the personal contacts and the specialist activities of the 
Agricultural Division are as highly valued, and are enabled 
to operate no less freely as an integral part of the Institution, 
than they could within any smaller professional body catering 
solely for a specialist interest. 

To secure and retain an entry upon the register of the 
Agricultural Division, a corporate member of the Institution 
must satisfy the Council that he is professionally interested 
to a substantial degree in agriculture. It is not necessary 
for him to have entered the Institution through the Agri- 
culture and Land Agency Section of the Examinations. 
Each application is scrutinised by the member’s Branch 
Committee and by the Agriculture and Forestry Committee, 
and the system works well. There are nevertheless many 
more chartered surveyors who would be entitled to entry on 
the register, but who have not yet applied. Our present 
registered agricultural membership is consequently an 
inadequate measure of the strength of agricultural practice 
within the Institution. Many chartered surveyors with 
agricultural interests have hitherto refrained from applying 
for inclusion in the register because of an understandable, 
but entirely unfounded, fear that they would thereby acquire 
a specialist label. There has, in fact, never been any 
suggestion that members of the Agricultural Division should 
be regarded as, let alone labelled or treated as, specialists 
in that field alone. 

In the wider context of the agricultural industry the fact 
that the Agricultural Division of the Institution comprises 
members who act for landowners, owner-occupiers and 
tenants, ensures friendly contact both with the Country 
Landowners Association and with the National Farmers 
Union, each of those bodies being able to look to the 
Institution for impartial advice upon professional questions. 
No less important is the advice given to the Ministry of 
Agriculture on legislation, actual or proposed. 

To those who are expecting from me a bold forecast of 
the future, this will be a disappointing Paper. Any respons- 
ible member of a professional body who seeks to look into 
the future is, fortunately for him, restrained by his awareness 
of the jealously-guarded control over policy matters retained 
by the Council of his society. Only the Council can decide 
policy. In expressing a few thoughts on the question posed 
by the title of this Paper—In which direction is our Agri- 
cultural Division heading?—it is only possible, therefore, to 
project present trends based on present policy. Half-a-dozen 
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such thoughts are offered later, with my apologies that these 
should have emerged as exhortations rather than as prophecy. 


EXTENDING THE USEFULNESS OF THE PROFESSION 


It will be found that the last of the exhortations at the end 
of this Paper (and the only one there is time to develop this 
morning), recalls that one of the two objects for which the 
Institution was established is to maintain and extend its 
usefulness for the public advantage. As the theme of our 
Bangor Conference is “ Education for the Surveyors’ 
Profession,” is there any way in which this theme can be 
linked with that object? I suggest that there is indeed ; that 
there is an opportunity for the profession to extend its 
usefulness for the public advantage in a way that would meet 
a real and immediate need of the agricultural industry, 
albeit one which has hardly yet been openly discussed. 


The need for farm management advisers 


In agricultural matters, the surveyor’s profession is largely 
geared to the landlord-tenant system. The Royal Charters 
of the Institution define our profession as “the art of 
determining the value of all descriptions of landed... 
property and of the various interests therein, the practice of 
managing and developing estates... .” Hitherto, we have 
concentrated almost exclusively on the landlord’s interests 
and the landlord's estate, rather than the tenant’s interests 
and the tenant’s estate. The key to our new examination 
syllabus (Agriculture and Land Agency Section) is thus 
estate economy, not farm economy. Aill this is right and 
proper, but provides no good reason for failing to recognise 
the opportunity and the public need for a small but steady 
flow of professional men with the further ability to advise 
also on the interests of the occupier of agricultural land. The 
very considerable increase in owner-occupation has multiplied 
the occasions on which someone with a knowledge of farm 
economy could be of the greatest assistance. The need, in 
short, is for farm management advisers. 

How the need for a farm management adviser has arisen 

The application of scientific technology is influencing 
agriculture just as it is every other facet of our economy. 
The craft is giving way to the science, just as the way of life 
on the land is perforce being transmuted to a means of 
livelihood from the land. But the application of scientific 
technology with its ramifications, from the internal com- 
bustion engine to new seed varieties and fertilisers, new 
materials and designs for buildings, has meant the creation of 
a farm economy dependent upon cash capital and an exchange 
economy ; an economy in which mechanical power and 
manpower must be paid for in cash (as fuel and new machinery 
and wages) instead of in kind (with home-grown oats and 
hay for home-bred horses, and with low wages, free potatoes 
and free milk for the farm workers). 

Farm businesses are becoming larger and more highly 
capitalised. Mechanical and fixed equipment is increasingly 
replacing men. With these developments has come the 
need for farmers to appreciate business finance and its 
methods. No longer is the farmer’s bank statement a 
sufficient guide as to the nett worth of his business. Technical 
developments mean that the choice of alternative farming 
systems and methods of production possible on any farm has 
become much greater. The weighing of the alternative uses 
of scarce resources is fundamentally an economic problem, 
to be handled by the mental and arithmetical techniques 
devised by economists. Farm planning with its budgetary 
methods is becoming a necessity. Technical developments 
lead also to the greater control by the farmer of his environ- 
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ment and hence of his production. That control inevitably 
costs money. But control is one of the prime functions of 
management, often exercised through the techniques not 
only of financial accounting, but also of management 
accounting. 

In industry and in trade, the entrepreneur already makes 
considerable use of the services of professions ancillary to his 
business. In future the farmer, the entrepreneur in agri- 
culture, will come increasingly to do the same. There are 
already stirrings in this direction. Interest in these new 
techniques of farm planning and management accounting 
has come not only from the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service, but also from the more forward-looking farmers, 
and from land agents, accountants and bankers. 


The kind of advice that is wanted 


Many farmers, particularly the larger and more successful 
ones, are beginning to ask for the same kind of advice as the 
industrialist or trader seeks from the industrial consultant. 
A potential buyer of a vacant farm often requires advice on 
how much he can afford to bid, this bid to be based on 
estimated profitability rather than on capitalised rental value 
or on a capital value based on “ comparables.” A land- 
owner who has a farm coming in hand needs to know whether 
to relet or to take it in hand ; and if the latter, how and why. 
Banks and other lending bodies often want to know whether, 
and to what extent, they should back a particular farmer. 
These are but a few examples of the service that a farm 
management adviser could provide. 


The attributes and training of a farm management adviser 


The farm management adviser would need to be well-versed 
in husbandry, to understand the concepts of the economist, 
to appreciate the niceties of finance and taxation, and to be 
competent in the techniques of the accountant. This calls 
for a maturity and knowledge beyond the limits of an under- 
gtaduate or pre-qualification training. It is clear that to 
acquire these attributes would involve specialist training at 
a post-graduate level, to be followed by experience in putting 
the various techniques and concepts into practice. This 
specialised training would be given to a carefully selected 
and small number of persons already qualified in agriculture 
or estate management. The training might possibly take the 
form of a year’s course leading to a post-graduate diploma. 
The basic academic knowledge and field experience for giving 
this type of training already exist in some University Schools 
of Agriculture and of Agricultural Economics, such as at 
Wye College. 


The financial aspect 
To expect a qualified man to take a post-graduate course 
without financial help would be to risk having no entrants. 
Scholarships would be essential. The Institution could, if 
it wished, set an example by offering a scholarship from its 
Education Trust. 


There is a demand for men so trained. If the Institution 


were willing to sponsor a project for producing them, I feel 
sure that the supply would be forthcoming. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Reverting to my main theme, here now are half-a-dozen 
exhortations on the future of the Agricultural Division, none 
of them original, but each of them available as a springboard 
for action. 
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1. The register 


The Division should aim to bring on to its register a/l 
those chartered surveyors who are professionally interested 
to a substantial degree in agriculture. One of the main 
objects of the Division is to provide a focus of discussion 
and action upon agricultural matters to which chartered 
surveyors, qualified to practise in the rural side of the profes- 
sion, are able to render service. The more complete the 
register, the more efficient is the focus. To achieve a complete 
register will require joint action by the Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee and the Branches, although the greater 
part of the work will undoubtedly have to be at Branch level. 


2. Branch representatives 


The Branches must continue to send their leading men to 
serve as their representatives on the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee. The Institution has been, and is increasingly 
being, relied upon by the Ministry and by the representative 
bodies of landowners and farmers, for impartial and informed 
advice on professional matters. Each time the Institution’s 
advice is thus sought, it is to the Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee that the Council looks to provide the answer. 
The dependability and helpfulness of that answer depend 
very largely on the calibre of our Branch representatives. 


3. Theory as well as practice 


The focus of discussion must include, from time to time, 
subjects currently of academic interest only, as well as those 
of present practical concern. The agricultural surveyor with 
mud on his boots thinks and sees all the more clearly for 
lifting his head partway towards the clouds occasionally. 


4. The chartered bodies 


The coming of registration, as and when it does come, is 
likely to bring the three chartered bodies closer together, if 
only because membership of a chartered society: will become 
their hallmark of mutual distinction. There are many ways 
in which courtesy to, and respect for the integrity of, the 
two other chartered bodies may continue to be expressed. 
An example of such co-operation is the arrangement just 
reached with the Chartered Land Agents Society regarding 
the practical test for entrants to the rural side of the profession 
as from 1962. 


5. The function of the chartered surveyor 


The surveyor’s fundamental role as the adviser on estate 
economy must be made known far more widely than hitherto. 
Too frequently in the past the agricultural surveyor has been 
called in on particular occasions to give technical advice on 
land problems to a member of another profession, often 
a lawyer or an accountant, who has then formulated for the 
owner a suggested management policy. The Agriculture 
and Forestry Committee are aware of the importance of this 
aspect of public relations, but in the long run it can only be 
by the conduct and actions of individual members that the 
proper function of the chartered surveyor will become fully 
recognised. 

6. The public advantage 

One of the two objects for which the Institution was 
established is to promote the general interests of the profession 
and to maintain and extend its usefulness for the public 
advantage. The Agricultural Division must recognise its 
duty to advise the Council on matters relevant to this wider 
responsibility, as well as upon the more domestic affairs 
which necessarily occupy so much of our time. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Returns for England and Wales, June, 1960 


GENERAL SUMMARY 

The provisional results of the June, 1960, Agricultural 
Returns for England and Wales show an increase in the total 
cereals area, wheat and barley being well up, and the oats 
and mixed corn areas slightly down. The total tillage was 
higher than a year ago, and the area under temporary and 
permanent grasses was correspondingly down. 

Compared with June, 1959, there were increases in the 
number of cows and heifers, ewes and young fowls for the 
table, but there were fewer young birds for the egg-laying 
flock. The total pig breeding herd had increased since 
March, 1960, 

Crops and Grass 

Compared with June, 1959, the area under cereals was up 
by 415,000 acres (6.9 per cent.), wheat being up by 
175,000 acres (9.5 per cent.), barley by 274,000 acres (9.7 per 
cent.) and rye up by 7,000 acres (50.7 per cent.) ; oats were 
down by 11,000 acres (1.0 per cent.) and mixed corn by 
29,000 acres (13.0 per cent.). 

The acreage under potatoes was 18,000 acres (3.1 per cent.) 
more than at June, 1959, of which first early varieties 
accounted for 12,000 acres, and the area under vegetables 
and flowers was up by 14,000 acres (3.4 per cent.). The area 
under fodder crops (other than cereals or potatoes) was 
about the same as in June, 1959. The total tillage area 
(crops plus bare fallow) was up by 277,000 acres (3.1 per cent.). 

The area under temporary grasses (including lucerne) was 
59,000 acres (1.3 per cent.) below last year’s total, and per- 
manent grass was also down by 194,000 acres (1.8 per cent.). 
Cattle 

Compared with June, 1959, the total breeding herd (the 
total of beef-type and dairy-type cows) was up by 115,000 
(3.8 per cent.). There was an increase over the year of 10,000 
(1.6 per cent.) in the numbers of heifers in calf (first calf). 

The total number of calves under 1 year old on holdings 
was 47,000 (2.3 per cent.) greater than in June, 1959. 

Sheep 

The number of ewes for breeding (excluding shearlings) 
was 359,000 (5.2 per cent.) up on June, 1959, but the number 
of shearling ewes has fallen by 197,000 (11.1 per cent.). 


The number of lambs was 141,000 (1.7 per cent.) higher 
than in the previous year. 

The total number of sheep and lambs in June, 1960 
(18.4 million) is the highest figure recorded since 1932. 


Pigs 

At 4th June, 1960, the total breeding herd (sows and gilts 
in pig and other sows for breeding) was 25,000 (4.7 per cent.) 
higher than the total at March, 1960. Within the total 
breeding herd the number of gilts in pig increased by 14,000 
(14.2 per cent.) compared with March, 1960, The numbers 
in the breeding herd reached their lowest point in the first 
quarter of 1960 and the present indications are that the 
gradual recovery since then is likely to continue. 


Poultry 


There were about | million (2.7 per cent.) fewer fowls of 
six months’ old and over than in the previous year. The 
questions relating to fowls under six months on the agri- 
cultural return were recorded at September, 1959, and a 
direct year-to-year comparison cannot yet be made. In the 
results for June, 1960, there were totals of 29 million young 
fowls for breeding or egg-laying, 134 million for broiler 
production and 3 million for other table poultry. These 
results suggest that broiler production is continuing to 
expand rapidly but that replacements to the egg-laying flock 
are somewhat lower than the high level of a year ago. 

There were about 400,000 (16.5 per cent.) more turkeys 
than in June, 1959. i}! 


Labour 

Of the total number of whole-time regular workers, there 
were 16,300 (4.1 per cent.) fewer males than in June, 1959, 
and 3,900 (12,2 per cent.) fewer females. 

The number of part-time workers was 1,000 (1.4 per cent.) 
more than a year ago, but there were 4,500 (5.1 per cent.) 
fewer seasonal and temporary workers. 


Note 

These provisional June, 1960, results are based on a 
one-third sample of returns and are therefore liable to a small 
degree of sampling error. 


Agriculture Announcements 


“ REIMBURSEMENT OF LIMITED OWNERS” 

In Dr. D. R. Denman’s article on “ Reimbursement of 
Limited Owners,” see The Chartered Surveyor for August, 
1960, page 61, the author of a paper on “ The Special 
Position of Limited Owners of Agricultural Land” which 
appeared in The Conveyancer, Volume 15 (N.S.), page 415, 
was described as ** Mr. Scammell (Associate).’’ The author 
of this paper was in fact Mr. E. H. Scammell, Barrister-at- 
law, and not Mr. W. S. Scammell, c.3.8., M.c., LL.B., who is 
an Associate of the Institution. 


STATUTORY INSTRUMENTS 
Owners of trees infected with fire blight in private gardens 
will in future be able to have them destroyed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Ministry will bear the whole cost. 
This is the effect of the Fire Blight Disease (Amendment) 
Order, 1960 (S.1, 1960, No. 1557, 5d. net). 


The Agricultural Holdings (Specification of Forms)( Scotland ) 
Instrument, 1960 (S.1. 1960, No. 1337, 4d. net), The forms 
specified in this instrument take the place of the forms 
specified in the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Forms of 
1934 (AG.100) made by the Department of Agriculture for 
Scotland on 17th December, 1934, in exercise of the powers 
vested in them by the Agricultural Holdings (Scotland) Acts, 
1923 and 1931. 


PUBLICATIONS 

AT THE Farmer’s Service, A pocket reference to services 
available to farmers in England and Wales. Obtainable 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Fart Stock Reapy Reckoner, May, 1960. Copies 
obtainable free from Farmer and Stock Breeder Publications, 
Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. 

REPORT OF THE AGRICULTURAL ReseancH COUNCIL FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 1958-59. (H.M.S.O., 93.) 
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VALUATION HOUSING PLANNING 


The Evolution of the Chartered Surveyor 


in British Society 
By ROBERT STEEL, B.Sc.(Est. Man.) 


The following was prepared as a background for discussion, at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference, on the 
present position of the chartered surveyor in general practice. The author was writing in a personal capacity, and the 
views expressed are not necessarily those of the Institution. 


INTRODUCTION 


The evolution of a profession is not unlike the allegory 
of a man travelling through the ages, with his eye on the 
horizon before him. The scene changes with every stage of 
the journey. From the peaks and on the plains, he sees the 
horizon firm and clear ; but occasionally, in the valleys, his 
vision may be impaired. Always he sees the next step ahead; 
but not always is he conscious of the direction in which he is 
heading. 

If this licence in mythology is not disrespectful of our 
forebears, it may usefully emphasise the point that whereas 
at most times in history the rdle of the surveyor in society has 
been defined and well-recognised, at others it has become 
obscure, even to the surveyor himself. May it be that we 
are now at a stage where a somewhat misty horizon is once 
again becoming broad and clear? 

At all events, I believe that those who conceived the need 
for this discussion considered that this was so, and wished 
to focus attention upon our present circumstance. The 
purpose of this meeting is therefore to consider the profession 
in the contemporary scene, and to dwell upon its future rather 
than its past. In other words, this is not another history of 
the surveyor’s profession, designed to prove (or to disprove) 
the aphorism that it is one of the oldest professions in the 
world. Such antiquity, incidentally, might rightly be claimed 
by land surveyors, but it would hardly be true of the surveyors 
we are about to discuss—at any rate in British society. 

I am asked to take account of two facts. First, this 
discussion is part of a Conference with the broad theme of 
“education for the surveyor’s profession.” Secondly, it is 
a discussion by a meeting of “ general practitioners,” which 
by definition excludes those specialised branches of the 
profession concerned with quantity surveying, land surveying 
and mining surveying. Less certainly, it also excludes 
agricultural surveying and land agency: “less certainly ”’ 
because the rural and urban sides of the profession are 
complementary rather than mutually exclusive, and there is 
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a great deal of common ground between them. I therefore 
exclude agricultural surveyors for purely technical reasons, 
and not because they are outside the field of land manage- 
ment, which is the generic function of both rural and urban 
(or general) practitioners. 


Put in this way, it may appear that the surveyors with 
whom we are concerned comprise a somewhat amorphous 
residue that is left after deducting from the total membership 
of the Institution the four specialised groups I have men- 
tioned. That is not very far from the truth, but it gives 
a false impression and brings us at once to the root of the 
problem. Far from being an amorphous residue, these 
surveyors are in fact the central core of the membership and 
the direct descendants of the founders of the Institution. 
The subsequent emergence of specialist sections, with their 
well-recognised functions and clearly-defined organisations, 
has tended to obscure the image of the original group and to 
confuse the public’s understanding of their functions. 


Our problem of definition can therefore be better 
approached, at this point, by reference to the Report(+) 
which is before the Conference as a broad statement by the 
Council of the Institution as to its future educational policy. 
The Report puts forward a scheme for regrouping the 
professional examinations in five sections, one of which— 
the General Section—replaces what have hitherto been the 
four separate sections for valuation, housing management, 
town and country planning, and building surveying. If a 
precise definition is required to identify the chartered sur- 
veyors with whom this discussion is concerned, they comprise 
all who have qualified by taking the examinations in one or 
another of these four sections, or who in future will enter 
the General Section ; in other words, all (other than agri- 
cultural surveyors) who are concerned with the management, 
valuation, or development of land, or the care; maintenance 
and improvement of buildings upon it. 

The group are usually described as “* valuers ”’ or “ general 
practitioners.” Neither title is sufficiently indicative of 
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their functions, but I adopt the latter as being the more 
fashionable at the present time. 


POINTERS FROM THE PAST 
(a) OrniGinaL UNrtTy 


The Institution, like many other societies, grew out of 
the industrial revolution. It drew its original adherents 
from among men engaged in managing rural estates, or in 
managing urban property, or in a variety of other activities 
affecting the land. But the profession was not an amalgama- 
tion of separate specialisations, for almost every surveyor, 
whatever his particular aptitudes and inclinations, had a 
general type of practice. The profession, in other words, had 
a distinctive unity, and all who practised it had a substantial 
community of interest, based upon their association with the 
land. The question before us is whether these features 
which characterised the profession in its early days have 
survived the passage of time. 

To answer that question, it is unnecessary to make a 
detailed historical study of the profession itself ; the trends 
are sufficiently signposted by a brief study of the examinations 
structure of the Institution, which serves as a microcosm of 
the profession as a whole. 

When the examinations were started in 1881, they were 
arranged in three Sections entitled “* mainly Land Agency,” 
“mainly Valuation” and “mainly Building.” We are 
concerned only with the last two. Their syllabuses over- 
lapped considerably, but the one emphasised the functions 
of valuation and estate management, while the other 
emphasised estate development and maintenance. The 
general pattern, while recognising the wide scope of the 
profession and the catholicity of its interests, underlined the 
unity I have mentioned. 

This basic structure stood unaltered for nearly 70 years, 
even though the increasing complexities of life were gradually 
imposing specialisation upon the profession. Specialisation 
developed in two directions :— 

(i) new techniques, with no direct affinity to general 
practice, led to the formation of separate sections of the 
examinations for quantity surveyors, mining surveyors 
and land surveyors ; and, 

(ii) there was a growing demand for some surveyors 
to devote their full time to specific activities within the 
field of general practice, and notably to housing 
management and town planning. 

We are not concerned here with the first kind of specialisation, 
for which separate sections of the examinations appear to be 
generally accepted as the right answer. But we are concerned 
with the second kind, because separate examinations in this 
field derogate from the whole conception of “ general practice.” 


Moves TOWARDS SEPARATISM 


Over a period of years, outside pressures supported 
proposals for forming new sections of the examinations to 
cater, in particular, for housing management and town 
planning. At first, these pressures were resisted on the 
ground that the chartered surveyor’s basic qualification (in 
“Valuation” or “ Building”) was entirely adequate for 
appointments. in each of these fields. Those who favoured 
separate examinations were able to point to the great fillip 
which such steps had given to quantity surveyors and mining 
surveyors. But this ignored an important distinction : the 
latter activities, as I have said, had no direct affinity with 
general practice and required a knowledge of different 
techniques, whereas housing management and town planning 
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required the same basic skills as general practice, of which 
they formed a part. 

In housing management, there are in fact two. broad 
categories of responsibility. In the higher flights, the 
professional task is indistinguishable in substance from any 
other type of estate management and needs no different 
qualifications ; while in the lower flights the task is too 
narrow in scope for a full professional qualification, and is 
adequately covered by the Housing Manager’s Certificate 
which was introduced in 1931. Under the impetus of the 
Balfour Report(*), however, the principle was eventually 
conceded, in 1945, of having a separate professional examina- 
tion in Housing Management (or Urban Estate Management 
as it was initially called). 

The dilemma in town and country planning was slightly 
different. Statutory planning before 1939 presented few 
problems that were outside the ordinary experience of 
surveyors who had qualified in Valuation or Building.” 
But the situation changed materially during and after the 
war, when comprehensive planning and the redevelopment of 
urban areas presented new problems and raised new questions 
about the qualifications of planners. The Schuster Repert,(*) 
which examined this subject, described planning as the 
creation of a synthesis, based on teamwork by a variety of 
specialists collaborating under unified direction—with 
chartered surveyors in the team as experts in their own 
subjects and, in a fair share of cases, graduating to the 
directorial posts as well. In relation to this profession, the 
significant conclusions of the Schuster Committee were— 
(i) that there was a definite place for surveyors in planning ; 
(ii) that the new conception of planning had in fact greatly 
increased the need and opportunity for skill in public estate 
management ; (iii) that trainjng in surveying would be an 
acceptable basic education for a chief planning officer ; and 
(iv) that training in surveying, ‘whether to fit the trainee as 
a specialist member of the planning team, or to serve as his 
basic educational discipline for higher posts, must be so 
handled as to demonstrate the “ planning” significance of 
surveying. Here indeed was a challenge. 

The problems presented by housing management and town 
planning were two-fold. On the one hand, there was 
a difficulty about syllabuses, because the existing qualifica- 
tions for surveyors served many fields besides housing and 
planning, and special studies in sociology and town planning 
were not then considered to be essential for the general work 
of the valuer or the building surveyor. The second difficulty 
was a reluctance to accept practical experience-—if confined 
exclusively to housing or planning—as adequate for the 
broad qualification of a chartered surveyor. The only 
solution to both problems was thought to be the formation 
of two new sections of the examinations, each containing the 
necessary amount of specialised studies and each requiring 
a complementary range of practical training or experience. 

The housing management surveyor and the town planning 
surveyor thus arrived. During this same period, the 
syllabuses of the examinations for “ Valuation” and 
“ Building’ had also been diverging. The consequence 
was that, in place of what had originally been a fairly 
homogeneous profession, theexaminations were now producing 
four different types of surveyor, each dubbed as a “ specialist ” 
from the day he became a student. This carried the implica- 
tion that the member who qualified, for example, in 
* Valuation " was not equipped for housing management or 
town planning, and vice-versa. This was a handicap to the 
man himself, because it narrowed unnecessarily the field of 
employrrent for which he was qualified ; and it encumbered 
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the whole profession with an undesirable immobility, which 
impeded the ‘best deployment of its corporate talent. 

This is not to deny that the sectional examinations have 
served a useful purpose. They served to emphasise, at 
crucial times, the stake which the surveyor has in housing 
management and in town planning. They also served to 
ensure that a certain number of surveyors were particularly 
qualified in those fields at a time when the traditional school 
was not prepared to acknowledge that auxiliary studies in 
sociology and town planning contained something of value 
to all surveyors and not merely to specialists. Time has 
corrected that anachronism, because the suggested new 
syllabus for the General Section will give every candidate 
a better acquaintance with the principles of management 
and with the “ planning ”’ significance of every facet of land 
administration. 

But the consensus of opinion, to-day, appears to accept 
that sectionalisation of the examinations went too far. 


(c) THe TURN OF THE TIDE 


The new General Section goes back even beyond the 
“point of origin’’ by merging the traditionally separate 
sections of valuation and building as well 1s housing manage- 
ment and town planning. Is it too early to claim that the 
conception of a unified profession has been re-born? The 
situation is certainly interesting and full of stimulating 
possibilities. It has a nexus with the appointment, in 1959, 
of a General Practice Committee of the Council, to replace 
the four separate committees which previously dealt with 
building surveying, housing and urban management, town 
and country planning, and valuation and rating ; and to 
deal with estate agency. The winds of change blow back 
as well as forth! 

An interesting analogy has been drawn(4) between this 
situation and the integration, in the nineteenth century, of 
the solicitor’s branch of the legal profession. Division of 
functions between attorneys, proctors, scriveners, law agents 
and solicitors undermined the strength of the single profession 
of which in truth they were all a part. That strength 
increased immensely after they were integrated—only a 
century ago—into the solicitor’s profession as we know it 
to-day. To quote but a single consequence, it greatly 
simplified their problem of public relations. And by 
contrast, how much more difficult it has been in the past to 
avoid confusion in the public mind—if not within the profes- 
sion itself—about the functions of different types of surveyors! 


(d) THt COMPREHENSIVENESS OF GENERAL PRACTICE 


This study of the examinations structure indicates that the 
profession (in terms of general practice) started with a 
community of interest which it retained until well into the 
present century, but has latterly been in danger of dispersing 
into separate groups of specialists. This has dissipated the 
corporate effort of the profession ; and it has contradicted 
the essential truth that the profession of a surveyor comprises 
a distinctive body of knowledge which develops an under- 
standing of all problems affecting land, and is not depart- 
mentalised into branches of knowledge which are peculiar, 
in any fundamental sense, to one or another of the several 
facets of general practice. 

The lesson to be learned from the solicitors must be that 
the strength and influence of chartered surveyors in general 
practice will be better served by integration than by dis- 
integration into functional groups. But if unity is to be the 
keyword, it must have substance in fact, as well as “ in the 
pleadings.” It is therefore necessary to consider whether 
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general practice to-day does possess an intrinsic unity. 

The one common factor in all. the work of a general 
practitioner is land ; always he is concerned with problems 
of developing, valuing, managing or controlling the use of it. 
His particular field may be described as land administration, 
to which he must apply skills based upon a diverse field of 
knowledge. That field includes several branches of the law, 
a knowledge of construction, a knowledge of finance, and in 
particular an ability to appreciate how all of these elements 
bear upon each other in almost every problem affecting the 
land. In all such matters, the surveyor’s role is a central 
one, as it is in the kindred subjects of compulsory purchase, 
rating, advising on the sale, purchase or letting of land, and 
a host of allied matters. A question that sometimes arises 
is whether this field of endeavour is sufficiently distinctive to 
justify the surveyor’s pretensions of belonging to a learned 
profession. 

This raises fundamental questions which must be answered 
if the profession is to establish its rightful place in the work 
of the Universities, which up to now have taken lamentably 
little interest in studies relating to land. Before attempting 
to answer the question, however, it is useful to consider 
briefly some of the factors which have influenced the growth 
of the profession as we know it to-day, because the role of the 
profession in modern society is germane to the knowledge 
which it claims to possess and the skills in which it claims 
to be competent. 


TWO VITAL THREADS 


Running through the history of the profession there are, 
I suggest, two predominant threads which characterise every 
facet of the surveyor’s work ; they might well be called 
** economic practicability ” and “ equitable administration.” 
It is remarkable how often these features protrude from the 
literature of the profession, as I shall illustrate by a few 
quotations, 


(a) ECONOMIC PRACTICABILITY 


Consider first the matter of ‘‘ economic practicability,” 
and take town planning as an example. In the preparation 
of a plan or in the regulation of development, the surveyor 
in the planning team is concerned, along with his colleagues, 
to secure the best solution according to the sociological, 
physical, aesthetic and economic possibilities of the given 
situation. The relative importance of these factors will vary 
according to the circumstances, but no one of them will 
predominate in all circumstances. There are some who 
argue that aesthetic considerations must always prevail, but 
that is an unrealistic and generally unacceptable proposition. 

It is the economic factor which primarily interests the 
surveyor, But his role is not so well understood as it ought 
to be. He is not merely a valuer who makes an assessment 
of plans prepared by somebody else ; he is himself a member 
of the team with a positive contribution of his own to make ; 
a contribution which helps to mould the plan in the formative 
Stage, when the economic possibilities can be properly 
weighed with the aesthetic and the physical factors involved. 
His contribution is far less valuable if he is merely asked, as 
he sometimes is, to assess possible solutions after the essential 
character of the scheme has been settled. It may also be 
added that the surveyor probably has a more instinctive 
judgment than other people of what is practicable, as well as 
what is desirable. He understands the problems of the 
planned, as well as the aspirations of the planners; and 
those problems are not irrelevant to the realisation of those 
aspirations. tty 
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Consider also the contribution of the surveyor in the 
complementary role of adviser to a developer who wishes to 
carry out a scheme. With characteristic incisiveness, 
Mr. Dennis Pilcher explained the position most graphically in 
his Presidential Address to the Estate Management Society at 
Cambridge earlier this year.(5) He took his audience through 
the eight phases of a major development scheme, which may 
be summarised as follows :— 

(i) appreciation of the potentialities—what uses the 
development plan will permit ; what arrangement of 
those uses will realise the full social and economical 
value of the development ; whether the result will be 
a sound investment for the community and the 
developer ; 

(ii) preparation of lay-out—the vital link between the 
plainly materialistic standard of values and the aesthetic 
needs of the development plan ; 

(iii) design—this is predominantly the architect's 
sphere ; he will have been “in” from the start, but 
only after stages (i) and (ii) can the final form of the 
buildings be considered ; 

(iv) constructional planning—determination of building 
methods and assessments of costs ; 

(v) rationalisation of the scheme—adjustment or 
revision of the plans by reconciling the estimated costs, 
and the “ value ” of what has been designed ; 

(vi) erection of the buildings ; 

(vii) letting ; 

(viii) management. 

Mr. Pilcher submitted that only at stage (vi) did the surveyor 
“retire to the touchline *—and then only temporarily, for he 
returns to the scene as the central figure at stages (vii) and 
(viii). (Even at stage (vi), the quantity surveyor will be 
closely concerned, as he will be also at stages (iv) and (v), 
but we are considering here the contribution of the “ general 
practitioner ”’ only.) 

Too often, it seems, stages (i) and (ii) are omitted by 
developers, with the result that the scheme misfires at the 
start. This is because of inadequate understanding that the 
surveyor’s “ is a central and not a marginal role” in these 
schemes. The significance of this is to be seen on every 
hand, whether private or public initiative is behind the 
scheme in question. In the case of a comprehensive develop- 
ment, for example, the considerations I have mentioned are 
significant at the earliest stage—even before decisions are 
reached regarding the road pattern or the area to be designated 
for acquisition. 

““Economic practicability characterises the surveyor’s 
approach to an infinite variety of matters, great and small, 
including such diverse questions as where to locate a shopping 
centre in a new town, or whether it is practical to carry out 
a modest improvement scheme with the aid of a grant under 
the Housing Acts. While he cannot exclude other con- 
siderations, the surveyor will always give due weight to the 
economic factor in every aspect of his work. 


(6) EQUITABLE ADMINISTRATION 


The second thread I mentioned was “ equitable administra- 
tion.” It has been said(*) that the chartered surveyor we are 
discussing is “ a unique product of British concepts of land 
tenure, community interest, and justice for the individual.” 
“ He is the /ibripens, or balance holder of our age.”(7) Here 
we touch upon the very reason why the profession in Britain 
exists in its present form. 

There is no other country where the balance of authority 
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is so highly organised to control exploitation and the misuse 
of power, and at the same ‘time to reconcile community 
action with individual liberty. In the surveyor’s field, the 
balance is held between landlord and tenant ; and the powers 
of the State for securing the right use of land are balanced 
with safeguards for private interests which may have to be 
subordinated to the public good. The point of balance may 
shift from time to time ; but at all times there is a discernible 
attempt to reconcile conflicting pressures. It is also note- 
worthy that this is contrived largely outside the jurisdiction 
of the courts which, in other spheres, are the main arbiters 
of fair dealing. The phenomenon has two distinct aspects : 
(i) there are the processes of planning, land acquisition, and 
slum clearance, which rest largely upon administrative 
decisions outside the control of the courts, save in case of 
abuse ; and (ii) there are the arbitral processes for settling 
disputes about land values or other land problems. In all 
of these, the surveyor is closely involved. 

We are not concerned here with the rights or wrongs of 
Government doing the things which Parliament has authorised 
to be done. We are considering how the things are done ; 
what protection there is against nepotism ; and how the 
surveyor contributes to an assurance of fair play. 

One obvious example is to be found in the tradition of the 
Valuation Office. In regard to the assessment of compensa- 
tion, their task is to arrive at a fair settlement within the 
intention of the law, and not to drive an unconscionable 
bargain as though acting for a client whose interest would 
best be served by beating down the price to the lowest amount 
the other side might accept., , The surveyor “on the other 
side” will be moved by the Same considerations ; and so 
will the tribunal (usually a surveyor) that referees in case 
there be a difference of opinion. This point has been well 
put by Sir Winston Churchill in these words(®): “ when 
Governments and public authorities require valuations for 
the expropriation of the private individual by the State, the 
strictest sense of rectitude and fair play is called for. It is 
because these quasi-judicial functions will increasingly be 
entrusted by legislation to chartered surveyors, that the 
character and repute of their profession must be sustained 
and enhanced in every way. A love of justice and equityand 
a firm resolve to deal with every issue on its true merits without 
fear, favour or affection, are inseparable from the rightful 
discharge of a surveyor’s duty.” 

In estate management, the /ibripens stands between the 
landlord and the tenant. Another quotation(®) puts the 
position admirably, and would serve as a code of conduct for 
every landlord’s agent : “ Despite a myriad of regulations— 
controlling rents, possession and obligation to repair—it is 
still true that upon the landlord, be he private individual or 
public authority, rests very largely the happiness of his 
tenants. The prosperity of an industry or the fortunes of 
a business ; how powerfully, despite a variety of protective 
legislation, can they still be influenced by the policy of a 
landlord? These are matters which local authorities, to-day 
among our largest property owners, should keep constantly 
in mind. And how often does it happen that the landlord’s 
policy in relation to his tenants is swayed, if not determined, 
by the surveyor who is his agent? The responsibility of the 
landlord’s agent extends far further than his employer's rent 
roll ; he has in his keeping his employer's reputation. To 
honour his obligations, moral as well as legal ; to try to see 
things also from the tenant’s point of view ; to be prudent, 
yet not hidebound ; thrifty yet not extortionate ; business- 
like, yet not uncharitable ; above all, to be just. These are 
duties which demand for their discharge not merely 
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a knowledge of things, but an understanding of men.” 

I hope I do not labour the point if I give two more examples 
of this theme. The first concerns the house (or estate) agent 
and what is sometimes called the “ brokerage’ side of the 
profession. Here Mr. Henry Wells has said(#*): “ At the 
present time a house agent does not consider that he has any 
duty towards the person to whom he sells the house, but 
I suggest that the time is not far off when the public will expect 
him to accept some responsibility to the applicant as well as to 
the client. Already the code of conduct accepted by the lead- 
ing professional societies reflects to some small extent the need 
for that second responsibility.” 

My final illustration refers to the municipal surveyor, whose 
functions have been so clearly explained by Mr. Harold 
Stripp, in the following reference(") to the administration of 
the building bye-laws, the Public Health Acts and develop- 
ment controls. These regulations, he said, “ are designed 
with the most benevolent of intentions—to protect the life 
and health of the individual and to ensure the well-being of 
the community. Their successful operation depends partly 
on the knowledge and skill of the officer who administers 
them, but equally on goodwill and understanding as between 
that officer and the private practitioner... . So involved 
have become the technicalities of the modern code of building 
bye-laws, and so intricate is the path through the maze of 
planning regulations, that it is little wonder that so many 
private practitioners regard the office of the surveyor to 
a local authority as an enquiry bureau on professional 
matters,” 

These quotations are taken from very different contexts, 
and it is remarkable how they all illustrate the growing public 
importance of the surveyor’s contribution to human progress, 
and the fact that “his profession places him in one of the 
most active nerve-centres alike of the body social and of the 
body politic.’(@%) He plays a more important part than 
perhaps he realises, in the successful operation of our land 
system. An efficient and equitable land system is a prominent 
feature of every stable community, and the fact that the 
United Kingdom probably contains a more firmly-based 
society than any other nation in the world is something for 
which surveyors may take a little of the credit. 


THE RATIONALE OF SURVEYING 

(a) THE CHALLENGE 

The general conclusion to be drawn from these few quota- 
tions is that every general practitioner must be competent 
to form a judgment upon a great variety of problems arising 
out of the proprietorship of land. He does not, as is some- 
times suggested, limit himself exclusively to such rudimentary 
functions as the valuation of pieces of land. There is a 
substantial difference between merely making a valuation and 
making a value judgment. The former assesses a value in 
terms of money ; the latter evaluates the merits of alternative 
courses of action, and determines—according to all the 
circumstances, and not merely according to money values— 
which course shall be adopted. The surveyor is competent 
to evaluate in both senses, but owes his professional status 
to the greater role, rather than to the smaller. The straight- 
forward valuation of land is part of his everyday routine, but 
it is only one aspect of his wider skill in land administration. 
It is beside the point that, although some surveyors apply 
their skill to a great variety of problems, others work 
exclusively on particular tasks which are narrower in scope; 
for the latter are better able to advise if they can perceive the 
wider context in which their work is set. 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 

This is the justification for all surveyors being trained in 
the same basic skills, on the lines propounded in the Report 
on Educational Policy. So we can return, at this point, to 
the problem of defining more specifically what those skills are, 
- why surveying has come to be a profession in its own 
right. 

I am assured that no convincing definition has ever been 
produced. The eminent chartered surveyor who made this 
assertion did so with an air of defiance that left me with no 
alternative to attempting the task, despite the obvious 
dangers of being lured into doing so. But I make the attempt 
with great humility. 


(b) THe PRoBLem 


The search for a definition is certainly not new. It faced 
the founders of the Institution, who clearly recognised that 
“* intellectual advancement ” was one of the principal objects 
of establishing a professional society. But they defined their 
intellectual field in broad terms,(**) as being “that knowledge 
which constitutes the profession of a surveyor.’’ This was 
no doubt prudent in those early days, but we cannot maintain 
such an attitude in the present context. 

The problem has also confronted the Universities when 
considering the justification for, and the scope of, degrees in 
estate management. It is insisted, and rightly so, that 
a degree must be concerned with a branch of learning which 
can be clearly defined as a discipline in its own right. It is 
not enough that estate management, or surveying, comprises 
a bit of law, a smattering of economics, and a modicum of the 
physical sciences. If the surveyor’s discipline comprised no 
more than this, he would have no special claim to a status 
of his own. 

But let us dispose of one red herring. No profession 
confines its studies to a field which is exclusive to itself. 
Lawyers study accountancy ; and accountants study the law. 
Architects learn about structures, public hygiene, and building 
law ; but so do builders, surveyors and engineers. It is 
therefore an untenable argument that surveying has no 
distinctive existence merely because law, economics and 
construction, which are studies shared with other callings, 
constitute the main basic knowledge which a surveyor must 
acquire. 

What distinguishes a profession is not merely the possession 
of a specific field of knowledge, but also the use which it 
makes of that knowledge. The lawyer, for example, is 
concerned primarily with the application of the law to a 
particular set of circumstances ; in relation to land, those 
circumstances can arise in infinite variety, but they usually 
concern only one aspect of a much wider problem. The land 
administrator does not have to be a lawyer, but his knowledge 
of the law must be as detailed as is necessary to enable him to 
formulate and carry out a policy in conformity with the law. 
Similarly, an accountant may be interested in the finances of 
a landed enterprise—but again he is concerned only with a 
particular aspect of its administration. The land adminis- 
trator, on the other hand, is concerned to know that every 
action he takes is consistent with a sound financial policy ; 
and a corollary to this is a sound knowledge of land valuation. 
Finally the architect : he shares with others an interest in 
building, but he is distinguished by his skill in design, and in 
co-ordinating the physical factors which contribute to the 
realisation of his work. My earlier reference to Mr. Pilcher’s 
dissertation shows how many other aspects there are to 
a development project ; and how many of these concern the 
surveyor. 

So we are led to the conclusion that the mere aggregation 
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of the several skills of lawyer, accountant, and architect does 
not fulfil the comprehensive purpose of land administration, 
for the aggregate lacks both skill in land valuation and more 
especially the co-ordinating factor which is essential to its 
long-term and integrated nature. Land administration is 
not merely concerned, once in a while, with solving a legal 
conundrum ; or, at intervals, with a financial reckoning ; or 
perhaps once in a lifetime, with the construction of a building. 
It requires a guiding mind to deal continuously with day-to- 
day policy, and to take a comprehensive view of every problem 
that arises. These are the things which create the demand 
for a separate profession possessing what is now well- 
recognised as the surveyor’s particular skill. 


(c) THe JUDGMENT 


That such a skill exists can scarcely be in doubt. The 
legal, economic and physical data are only the factual basis on 
which the surveyor has to form what I have called his “value 
judgment.” They are no more than the tissue, the blood 
and the bones of the subject ; and without a mind and a 
spirit the physical ingredients can achieve no purposeful 
ends.(##) I would ascribe to the surveyor, in land administra- 
tion, the role of the mind and the spirit which give the 
ingredients a living form—the thinking mechanism which 
formulates a judgment about “economic practicability ” 
and the spirit which inspires the “ equitable administration ” 
that I have already mentioned. But just as the physical 
ingredients of the human body are more easily defined than 
the mind or the spirit which they contain; so, in land 
administration, the ingredients which form the factual basis 
of the surveyor’s judgments are more easily defined than the 
processes which constitute his particular skill in the making 
of those judgments. But the surveyor’s skill is nonetheless 
real ; and teaching that skill should be no more difficult, 
and no less rewarding, than the teaching of, for example, 
logic or moral philosophy. 

The important points are (i) that the subjects of law, 
economics and construction shall be taught in a manner which 
demonstrates their relevance to land administration ; and 
(ii) that the surveyor shall also make a special study of how 
to create a synthesis of these complex matters, and how to 
formulate a judgment upon the integrated pattern which 
results. It is therefore gratifying that the proposed syllabus 
for the General Section of the Institution’s examinations 
includes, for the first time, the subject of “* Estate Economy.” 
This subject is the direct product of the new approach to the 
Institution’s educational policy ; but its significance in the 
surveyor’s academic equipment has largely been brought to 
light by the fundamental thinking that has inspired the research 
programme on which the Estate Management Department at 
Cambridge has been engaged for the last few years. This 
new subject and the supplementary subject of “ Estate 
Management” demonstrate the integrated nature of land 
administration, and show the broader context within which 
the land proprietor must operate. But, in a professional 
examination, these studies cannot be taken very far; and 
that is why, it seems to me, the Universities have such a vital 
part to play in education for this profession. 

The surveyor’s profession, like any other, must include 
a proportion of men who have made fundamental studies of 
its philosophies and its practices. These studies should 
include such matters as the history and principles of English 
land tenure ; comparative studies of land tenure systems in 
other countries ; the theory of vaiue, with particular reference 
to land ; the effects which legislation and economic policies 
have upon land; and the wider economic and social 
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relationships between man and the land. These, and other 
relevant studies concerning the value, use and tenure of land, 
form a department of knowledge that is worthy of University 
recognition, and in which much research could profitably 
be done. 

Land tenure, in particular, is worthy of deeper study, for 
it lies at the very heart of every social order. Surveyors 
generally display a rooted attachment for the English system 
of tenure, and tend to be conservative about any change, 
possibly for the reason that fundamental studies in this field 
have never commanded much attention by the profession. 
The existing system is obviously suited to our needs, but it 
must be adaptable, however gradually, to changes in the 
political, social and technical conditions of the day. Con- 
temporary scientific developments may well be the prelude 
to new concepts of land administration, and any adaptations 
of our present system that are necessary to meet that challenge 
will be more successfully made if they are based on a thorough 
understanding of the history and trends that have gone 
before. 


POINTERS TO THE FUTURE 


(a) TRENDS IN SocIETY 


It would be interesting to consider, in greater detail, the 
possible changes in land administration to which I have 
referred. It would, however, be impossible to do full justice 
to the subject without adding unduly to the length of this 
monograph. Nevertheless, there are one or two pointers 
that are worthy of note. ' 

Much has been written, for example, about the affluence 
that lies around the corner. ‘The translatior. of that promise 
into the practical consequences it will hve for surveyors 
raises many intricate problems, to which it is difficult, as yet, 
to find the answers. Can we, for example, rely upon an 
insular affluence in a world that is still extensively under- 
developed and underfed? Can we even be sure how society 
will wish to make use of its material abundance ? 

Society produces an abundance of motor-cars, but not the 
roads on which to use them, or the places to park them ; it 
demands greater leisure, but is lethargic about providing the 
means to enjoy it; and there are examples of this social 
unbalance on every hand. The kernel of this dilemma 
appears to be that the private sector of the economy reacts 
directly to consumer choice, and therefore responds to the 
consumer’s increasing prosperity ; whereas, in the public 
sector, consumer choice is expressed somewhat torpidly 
through public agencies. But presumably the community 
will recognise, one day, that it does not get the best out of its 
abundance of goods if it cannot produce a suitable environ- 
ment for their enjoyment. And if, as seems to be the case 
in our society, the provision of that environment necessitates 
community action, the consequence is likely to be an increase 
in public activity for the provision of roads, schools, 
recreation facilities, health services and other amenities. 

Public activity of this kind has always demanded the 
surveyor’s help. New towns and municipal housing are two 
other examples where his work is of paramount importance. 
Whole townships living in publicly-owned dwellings are a 
new phenomenon in Britain, and their future administration 
will present many interesting problems for surveyors. 
Indeed this is true of the entire field of municipal housing, 
which now represents a large part of the national investment ; 
for it has grown since the war from 1} million dwellings to 
about 4 millions, out of a national total of about 16 millions. 
But, even within this field, a shift of emphasis is taking place, 
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and we may hope, in the affluent society, to have solved the 
problem of providing the needy with reasonable comfort ; 
which will eliminate, or at least minimise, the social problem 
in housing management. When we have completed the 
transition from a situation in which the masses in Britain 
were underfed, under-educated and overcrowded, to one 
where virtually every working man is above the breadline 
and to a greater extent the master of his own environment, it 
will surely be time for fresh thought about the purpose of 
public housing. 

Comprehensive town planning and public interest in 
development may also throw up new problems, and place a 
new emphasis upon some of the old ones, What, for 
example, are the solutions for the redevelopment of decayed 
areas? It was recently suggested(*) that redevelopment by 
local authorities might be the only answer. A sister society 
has put forward proposals for harnessing together the 
powers of local authorities and the enterprise and resources 
of private developers.(*) But each of these solutions leads 
inevitably to the public ownership of land—which is already 
spreading extensively in many of our urban areas. At the 
Chartered Surveyors Annual Conferences in 1958 and 1959, 
ideas were canvassed about research into how private enter- 
prise could take a bigger, and more independent, part in this 
redevelopment.(:?) Indeed the matter was very fully discussed 
on both occasions, and the fact that those discussions have 
not been actively followed up may suggest that the profession 
is not yet so well equipped as it ought to be for making the 
necessary studies and research. In regard to redevelopment, 
the major problem is really one of organising the land into 
economic units, and the offices of chartered surveyors must 
contain an abundance of case histories and other material 
that could provide a wealth of data for research, and possibly 
lead to a worth-while result. 


The germ of a solution may perhaps already exist in the 
Continental systems of remembrement, under which schemes 
for re-allocating land to achieve its more efficient use can 
be initiated by request of a majority of the owners involved. 
The re-allocation is m de under statutory authority, with 
the assistance of Government subvention, and with provision 
for financial adjustment between owners, according to the 
gains or losses involved. This may, or may not, be a possible 
solution to our own problems ; but unless it is investigated 
we shall never know. 


(6) RESEARCH 

The profession as a whole has seemed reluctant to interest 
itself in research. A beginning has been made by quantity 
surveyors and by the Department of Estate Management at 
Cambridge, but comparatively little has yet been done by 
anybody else. Admittedly, it is not all plain sailing. For 
one thing, it needs money, For another, it needs a special 
attitude of mind which eschews prejudices and preconceived 
solutions, and which can accomplish complete objectivity. 
This is very important in the field of general practice where, 
unlike cost research by quantity surveyors, the work is not 
exclusively designed to ascertain the facts of a given situation. 
General practice is more concerned with fundamental 
research, where the achievement is to influence trends of 
thought about the land rather than to demonstrate an 
existing verity. Very often, it is only a preliminary stage in 
a process which ultimately, in a democratic society, becomes 
a political judgment of what is acceptable, rather than what 
is logically demonstrable. Politics, as we know, is the art 
of the possible! 
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If the profession is to foster this kind of research, it must 
produce sufficient talented men with the opportunity to do it. 
The new approach to education for surveyors should help to 
produce the talent, and it may not be too much to hope that 
the opportunity, too, will follow from wider University 
recognition of surveying as something that is worthy of 
fundamental study. 

To-day’s anachronisms in our land system may be no more 
than the uncorrected obsolescences of yesterday, but they 
may also demonstrate the risk of tackling to-morrow’s 
problems with no better mental equipment than the precepts 
of to-day. A profession can only progress by maintaining 
a mastery of its art or science, to a degree that matches the 
challenge of the times. Nor is it enough to find new ways of 
doing old tricks ; it is necessary to learn new tricks. The 
great progress which the medical and engineering professions 
have made in modern times is a clear illustration of that. 
One so often hears it said of surveying that there is no 
evidence of loss by the lack of research ; to which it may be 
rejoined that the invention that was never made is seldom 
missed! There can be no doubt that many problems exist, 
which surveyors would do well to solve ; and it would be 
a pity to be pushed into an intellectual backwater by leaving 
these achievements to others. 


ONE UNSOLVED PROBLEM 


The Report on Educational Policy is a timely reminder of 
the place of general practice within the community, and 
more particularly within the Institution. As a result, there 
is now a Clearer picture of its scope and functions, and a better 
understanding of that department of knowledge which 
justifies its corporate unity and its separate existence. The 
profession itself is displaying an awareness of its important 


place in the community, and I believe that the Universities 
will respond to this manifestation by showing an interest in 
those studies which are so fundamental to the surveyor’s 
work. 

There remains, I believe, one intractable problem ; the 
problem of a profession without a name. 


“General practice” is a useful title for communicating 
the idea of a surveyor who—like the doctor, or the architect, 
or the lawyer—is qualified to turn his hand to a wide variety 
of tasks. But the title is confusing in several respects. In 
the first place, it gives the impression of referring to private 
practice only, whereas it also includes the public service. 
Secondly, one might assume that the “ general” practice 
of a surveyor, like the general practice of a doctor, covered 
the whole of the surveying profession, whereas it does not 
normally embrace any of the activities of the “ specialists ” 
such as quantity surveyors or land surveyors. Conversely, 
the general practice group contains within itself its own 
categories of experts, who limit their work to a part of the 
field, and who proliferate specialised titles. But they arenot 
** specialists’ in the same sense as quantity surveyors or 
land surveyors, whose work has no direct affinity with general 
practice at all. 

Twenty-five years ago, surveyors in genefal practice 
acquired the unflattering title of the ‘* un-named profession ” 
whose functions, according to Carr Saunders and Wilson in 
their notable work on The Professions, could only be 
described with some difficulty. I suggest that this difficulty 
no longer exists, and that all general practitioners—whether 
rating surveyors or estate managers, town planners or 
valuers, estate agents or building surveyors, private prac- 
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titioners or public servants—all are of one genus, and all are 
masters of the same basic skills, built upon a common 
educational discipline. Why, therefore, should they not 
have a common title? 


The public can understand that mining surveyors deal with 
mines and minerals, that quantity surveyors measure 
quantities, and that land surveyors measure land. It will 
never understand what the others do unless they acquire 
a title that is equally descriptive of their work. If that work 
is concerned with estates in land, why not call them estate 
surveyors? Such a title would be entirely consistent with 
the conception underlying the proposed new examinations, 
with their climactic subject of * Estate Economy.” 


Without some such title, the profession can never hope to 
project a clear picture of itself before the public. If the 
Conference were to share that view, the next generation of 
“ chartered estate surveyors” might have cause to feel 
grateful to the gathering of the un-named who discussed 
their future at Bangor on a summer’s evening in 1960. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS 
ADVERTISING RIGHTS 


The Value of an Incorporeal Hereditament 


The Imperial Tobacco Company successfully appealed to 
the House of Lords against an assessment of £165 rateable 
value in respect of a flashing neon advertising sign which they 
had erected on premises in pursuance of an agreement with 
the owners. This was its value as a separate hereditament, 
compared with a value of £150 before the sign was erected. 

The House of Lords held (Lord Denning dissenting) that 
the rateable value was £150, since the hereditament to be 
valued under section 56 of the Local Government Act, 1948, 
was the right “ let out ’’ and not the structure created in the 
exercise of that right. The decision of the Court of Appeal 
was thus reversed and that of the Lands Tribunal reinstated. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire (North) local valuation 
court had confirmed the assessment of the “ advertising 
right ’’ at £165 rateable value ; on appeal to the Lands 
Tribunal, the assessment was reduced to the ratepayers’ 
proposed figure of £150 ; on the valuation officer’s appeal to 
the Court of Appeal the assessment was restored to £165. 
The sum involved in the final appeal to the House of Lords, 
said Viscount Simonds, was trifling but the principle was 
important. 

Nature of the Right 

The right was created by an agreement granted by the 

Bradford Corporation to the appellants for 
“the exclusive right of fixing and exhibiting upon the 
premises of the corporation at the junction of Forster 
Square Canal Road and Bolton Road in the city of 
Bradford . . . a flashing neon advertising sign reading 
* Players please ’,” 

which was to be erected in a certain position and : 
“to be operated by an automatic time switch together 
with all necessary rights (a) to connect such sign to the 
switchboards and meters and to the main electric cable 
in the street (b) to erect and maintain a permanent 
scaffold and iron ladder.”’ 

The agreement was for three years continuing thereafter 
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subject to three months’ notice on either side, and the rent 
was £150. 

As this rent was fixed at arm’s length, there could be no 
apparent reason, Viscount Simonds continued, for saying 
that £150 was not the rateable value of the hereditament for 
the purpose of section 22 (1) (b) of the 1925 Act. 

After describing the ereetion, his Lordship quoted the 
relevant part of section 56 of the 1948 Act: 

“Where the right to use any land (including any 
hoarding, frame, post, wall or structure erected or to be 
erected on the land, and including also any wal! or other 
part of a building) for the purpose of exhibiting advertise- 
ments is let out or reserved to any person other than the 
occupier of the land, or when the land is not occupied for 
any other purpose, to any person other than the owner 
of the land, that right shall be deemed for rating purposes 
to be a separate hereditament in the occupation of the 
person for the time being entitled to the right, and shall 
be included in the valuation list as a separate 
hereditament accordingly. . . 

It was the right let out or reserved which was deemed to be 
a separate hereditament in the occupation of the person 
entitled to the right. Whether it was exercised or not, and, if 
exercised, whether on a mean or lavish scale, it was the same 
right, no more and no less, and fell to be valued accordingly. 
His Lordship agreed with the “ admirable decision" of 
Mr. Erskine Simes, Q.C., in the Lands Tribunal that it was 
the grant which was the rateable hereditament, not the. 
exercise of the grant. The error of the judgments in the 
Court of Appeal flowed from the failure to observe the 
nature of the right created by the agreement. 


Departure from Rating Law 

The result arrived at, said Viscount Simonds, marked a 
departure from the usual course of rating law, but the language 
of the relevant section was unambiguous and there was no 
justification for ascribing to it any other than its natural 
meaning. The appeal should therefore be allowed. 

Lord Morton of Henryton in a concurring judgment said 
that the question “ what is the rateable value of the right to 
use the structure? *’ did not arise : it could only arise if the 
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structure had been in the ownership or control of the corpora- 
tion at the time of the “ letting out "’ and the corporation had 
** let out ” the right to use it. 

Lord Reid, also affirming, said that hereditaments were 
normally corporeal land, to be valued in their physical 
condition as at the relevant date. But the hereditament 
created by section 56 was not an ordinary hereditament but 
a right to use land: what had to be valued was therefore 
not the land but the right to use land. No doubt it was 
unusual—possibly unique—not to look at the property which 
was being used, but that was the result of section 56 under 
which it was the incorporeal right which was to be valued. 

Lord Cohen also concurred. 


Surprising Results of Literal Interpretation 

In a dissenting judgment, Lord Denning was a little 
suspicious of a literal interpretation because it had such 
surprising results. The appellant would be liable to pay 
rates even though they never exercised the right and never 
erected a structure at all. The rent of £150 was only payable 
from the date the sign was erected and ready for use. Could 
anyone suggest that the appellants might have to pay rates 
on a right which they never exercised and for which they paid 
no rent? 

Lord Denning referred to the position under the Advertising 
Stations (Rating) Act, 1889, and quoted the words from 
Ryde on Rating, 8th edition, page 97: 

“If the advertising contractor erects the hoarding for 
himself, the rent which he pays is of the same nature as 
a ground rent, and something may fairly be added for 
interest on the cost of erecting the hoarding, if that 
hoarding is (as must often be the case) so fixed to the 
ground as to form part of the rateable hereditament ; 
for it is obvious that an advertising contractor would 
give a higher rent for an advertising station if the 
hoarding were already erected, than he would give if 
he had to erect the hoarding himself at his own expense.”’ 

So, if this structure had been erected before 1948, the 
Bradford Corporation would have been liable to pay the 
rates in respect of it ; and the increase in the rateable value 
would have been calculated by regarding the £150 as in the 
nature of a ground rent, and adding something for interest 
on the cost of erecting the structure, say 5 per cent. on £300 ; 
thus giving the increase in rateable value as £165. Such 
being the position before 1948, the question was : What 
was the object of Parliament in enacting section 56? Reading 
the section as a whole, it seemed plain to his Lordship that 
the object had been only to alter the incidence of liability ; 
to place the liability for rates directly on the advertising 
contractor instead of the occupier of the land ; but noi to 
glter the basis of assessment. That is, indeed, how the 
valuation officer had treated it. In this very case he had 
assessed the rateable value just as it would have been assessed 
before 1948. He took the rent payable for the site, namely, 
£150 a year and added on £15, representing interest at 
5 per cent. on £300, the cost of erecting the structure. But, 
instead of this assessment being made on the occupier of the 
land, as it would have been before 1948 as being the increased 
value of it, the assessment had now been made directly on the 
person enjoying the right to advertise. 


Rateability of User under Licence or Easement 
Under the general law of rating you never rated the 
physical thing : you rated the occupier in respect of his right 
to use it. There were many cases in the books where a 
contractor had been granted the right to erect a structure on 
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another person’s land, and to use it for his own exclusive 
purposes, such as bookstalls on railway stations or huts on 
building sites. In such cases, the contractor had been held 
to be in rateable occupation, no matter whether the right was 
let out to him under a lease, a licence or an easement. In 
one sense, the rateable hereditament might have been said 
to be “ the structure ’’ ; but, more accurately, “ the right to 
use’ it, for that is all the contractor had. The structure 
must, of course, have ceased to have been a chattel. It 
must have become part of the principal hereditament to 
which it was attached, or it could not have been rated at all. 
But once so attached, the right to use it was properly said to 
be “ let out ’’ to the contractor, and it became rateable in his 
hands. In these circumstances, it seemed to Lord Denning 
that all that Parliament had done by section 56 was to place 
advertisement structures on the same footing as other 
structures on the land. 

The contrary view seemed to place an undue emphasis on 
the literal meaning of the words of section 56 and to give too 
little weight to the previous state of the law and the object 
which Parliament intended to achieve. The true interpreta- 
tion of a statute, his Lordship concluded, could only be 
achieved by a correct appreciation of its wording, its history, 
and its purpose ; he thought that the Court of Appeal had 
achieved it in this case and he would therefore dismiss the 
appeal. 

[Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. v. 
Pierson (VO), House of Lords, 27th April, 23rd June, 1960. 
53 R. & 1.T. 469.) 


RECENT LANDS TRIBUNAL DECISIONS 
DERATING 


Grain Silo : Storage not Primary Purpose 

Buncombe (VO) v. Southern Counties Agricultural Trading 
Society. 

(Lands Tribunal, London, Sth, 6th May, 10th June,1960.) 
(53 R. & LT. p. 485 (4th August, 1960).) 

Partial exemptions —Industrial hereditament—4\) Factory— 
* Alteration’’ and “ adaptation for sale’’ of article— 
Cleaning ana drying grain—{2) Primary purposes of user— 
Occupier’s purpose—Storage—Cleaning and drying grain 
—Subsequent storage till market favourable—Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1949, s. 149 (1)—Rating and Valuation 
(Apportionment) Act, 1928, s. 3 (1). 

A grain silo was used by the occupiers with the primary 
purpose of rendering grain saleable by cleaning and drying it. 
The grain was delivered to the silo by farmers in August, 
September and October of each year, and after treatment was 
drawn by them (an equivalent quantity but not the identical 
grain) when requiring it for use or (mainly) sale, according 
to their need for money or the price at which the grain was 
selling most of it being drawn during the following December 
to June. Cleaning and drying (where required) were 
essential if the grain was to be saleable as millable wheat or 
compoundable barley and was also an essential prerequisite 
to the storage of grain. No grain was accepted for storage 
unless it was cleaned and, if necessary, dried. All grain was 
cleaned by the removal of contaminating matter, but drying 
depended on the moisture content of the grain, wherrdelivered, 
less grain being dried in the dry summer of 1959 than in 
previous years. In a wet season some grain had to be passed 
through the dryer twice to reduce the moisture content to the 
recognised figure of 15 per cent. 

Held : The silo was an industrial hereditament as defined 
in section 3 (1) of the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) 
Act, 1928, because : 
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(i) the processes to which the grain was subjected 
were an altering or adapting for sale within the meaning 
of section 149 (1) of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, and the silo was therefore a factory within that 
Act, and 

(ii) the silo was not primarily occupied and used for 
purposes of storage within section 3 (1) of the 1928 Act 
notwithstanding the dual purpose of manufacture and 
storage, storage pending a favourable market being 
storage as a purpose and end in itself. 


VALUATION OF “ SPECIALS 
Successful Shrewsbury Schools Appeal 
Shrewsbury Schools (Governors) v. Shrewsbury Borough 
Council and Plumpton (VO). 
(Lands Tribunal, London, 16th to 20th, 23rd, 24th May, 
20th June, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 497 (1ith August, 1960).) 
Exemptions—Place of public religious worship—Public school 
chapel—Public not excluded from services—Licence for 
celebration of marriages—Forming one hereditament with 
the school—Rating and Valuation (Miscellaneous Pro- 
visions) Act, 1955, s. 7. 

Evidence of value—{1) Methods of valuation—Rents, assess- 
ments and contractor's test—Public school with surplus— 
(2) Assessments—Assessments in other valuation areas— 
(3) Comparisons—Public schools, preparatory schools, 
etc.—{4) Devaluation—Price per unit—Equivalent 
boarders at a public school—Basis of comparison, not of 
valuation—Price per unit of area—Public School—Prices 
based on rents of preparatory schools, etc.—External, 
internal, gross and net areas—What included—{5) Con- 
tractor’s test—Rate of interest—Public school—Not 
commercial rate. 

Authorities—Valuation officer--Agent of Inland Revenue— 
Local Government Act, 1948, s. 34. 

Appeals — Evidence — Relevant date —- Assessments agreed 
after date of proposal. ‘ 


The school chapel at Shrewsbury Public School had at all 
times been included in the assessment of the school, and 
no proposal to assess it separately had been made. Services 
at the chapel, attendance at which by the boys was not 
compulsory, were attended by the public and they had never 
been excluded from compulsory services. The chapel was 
licensed for the celebration of marriages by the bishop of the 
diocese and was therefore deemed to be a chapel dedicated 
and allowed by ecclesiastical law for the performance of 
public worship under section 31 of the Public Schools 
Act, 1868. 

Held :(1) The chapel was not exempt from liability to be 
rated under section 7 of the Rating and Valuation (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955, since it was not a separate 
hereditament to which only the exemption applied. 

(2) If the chapel had been a separate hereditament it 
would have been exempt as a place of public religious worship 
belonging to the Church of England under the section. 

Shrewsbury Public School was assessed at £9,250 gross 
value, £7,705 rateable value. It comprised 77} acres of 
grounds, eight boarding houses, the headmaster’s house and 
a sanatorium for 50 patients, the main school buildings, two 
science blocks, a library, the assembly hall, art and music 
centres, a gymnasium, 31 acres of playing fields, boathouses, 
running track, swimming pool, fives courts and a squash 
court. There was accommodation for 471 boarders and 
58 day boys, with 53 teaching staff, 17 being resident. Income 
exceeded expenditure by over £4,000 a year. 
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The ratepayers’ valuers valued it at £7,857 : (i) at a price 
per head of equivalent boarders (493—2} day pupils=one 
boarder) of £16 10s. plus extras, based on experience fortified 
by the conclusions of a committee of valuers on the rating of 
public schools, and settlements of assessments of 99 public 
schools, particularly five ranging from £13 11s. to £17 4s. per 
head ; 26 were under £10, 24 between £14 and £20, and only 
two over £20 ; (ii) by applying appropriate prices to internal 
or net floor area, based by three valuerson rents of preparatory 
schools (not given in evidence); checked on a per capita 
basis by one valuer. The valuer for the rating authority 
valued the school at £15,000 gross value on (i) prices per foot 
of reduced covered area, and (ii) a percentage on effective 
capital value, a reduction factor being applied derived from 
deductions set out in an agreement between the associations 
of local education authorities and the Inland Revenue for the 
assessment of local education authority schools. The 
replacement value was so reduced from £1,001,071 to 
£427,106, to which he applied 34 per cent. having regard to 
the character of the building and the occupiers and their 
activities. The valuer for the valuation officer used the 
contractor's test, reducing a replacement cost of £1,139,005 
for age (design, size, construction, condition and use), cost 
of administration to £252,480, to which he applied 6 per cent. 
as a commercial rate of interest (£15,149 gross value). 

Held: (1) The price per head as a method of valuation 
must be rejected. 

(2) The hypothetical landlord and hypothetical tenant 
would first arrive at a capital value for the major items of 
the school, apply a percentage; thereto, add the value of the 
subsidiary items and examine the total in the light of the 
assessments of other public ‘schools, expressed for con- 
venience of comparison at a price per equivalent boarder. 

(3) The approach for the valuation officer afforded the 
best method of arriving at effective capital value and a figure 
of £221,000 should be adopted. 

(4) The landlord of public school buildings and grounds 
not run for profit would not expect and no tenant would be 
prepared to pay a commercial rate of interest on their capital 
value as rent, and the 3} per cent. put forward by the rating 
authority, as the only other figure put in evidence, should 
be accepted. 

(5) The resulting figure of £10,000 (£221,000 at 3} per cent 
= £7,735 + £2,268 for other items), representing £20 per 
equivalent boarder, was high by comparison with other 
schools, and would produce hard bargaining, resulting (since 
on the evidence the tenant could not say he could not afford 
£10,000) in £9,500 rent less £893 for hereditaments separately 
assessed = £8,607 gross value. 

In the valuation of a public school, the per head basis rests 
too much on opinion and its value lies in comparing one 
school with another rather than as an original valuation, 
for which it must be rejected. 

Valuation of a public school on area, external or internal 
or net internal flows through a tortuous and uneasy course 
from a source of rents of preparatory or similar schools, 
with considerable scope for error in the grading of prices from 
preparatory to public schools. 

Gross area involves a difficult problem of waste space and 
net area requires care in including all the effective area, which 
includes baths and washrooms (contrary to normal practice 
with offices, etc.). 

Valuation officers appointed under section 34 of the Local 
Government Act, 1948, are the agents of the Inland Revenue, 
and the assessments made by them or by contract valuers 
(also such agents) could only be challenged by the Inland 
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Revenue by refuting the authority or impugning the 
competence of their agents. 

Assessments included by valuation officers in valuation 
lists or agreed’ to by contract valuers throughout England 
and Wales are therefore admissible as evidence against the 
valuation officer for any valuation list, although in respect of 
hereditaments outside his valuation area. 

Assessments accepted by ratepayers are admissible on the 
hearing of a rating appeal, although not finalised at the date 
of the proposal, provided they have been finalised at the 
date of the hearing of the appeal, since the admissions will 
have teen made at that date. 


Prorits BASIS 
Actual Accounts Preferred to Estimates 


Vaughan (VO) v. Great Yarmouth Seashore Caravans Limited 
(Lands Tribunal, Great Yarmouth, |ith February, 1960, 
London, 28th April, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 522 

(25th August, 1960).) 

Rating—Evidence of value—Profits—Estimates or actual 
figures—Caravan camp—Gross ‘receipts—Calor gas sales 
—Gross sales or gross profits—Tenant’s share—Range 
of percentages—Precedent—Directors’ fees and manage- 
ment-——High returns for little management effort. 

Rating—Appeals—Evidence—Submission of accounts—Risk 
of embarrassment and help to competitors—General 
figures only to be disclosed. 

A caravan camp at Great Yarmouth was assessed at 
£5,500 rateable value, which the valuation officer proposed 
to increase to £7,000 rateable value. The occupying rate- 
payers did not own caravans, but merely let sites, to a large 
extent to contractors who were responsible for individual 
lettings. The valuation officer based his valuation on 
estimates checked with accounts subsequently submitted ; 
the valuer for the ratepayers adopted actual figures except 
where inappropriate. The main items in dispute were as 
follows (ratepayers’ figures in brackets) : (i) Gross receipts— 
site rentals £33,750—£6,750 (20 per cent.)= £27,000 (£26,023 
actual); (ii) calor gas sales £620 (gross profit—wages 
deducted in general expenses) (£3,073 gross _ sales) ; 
(iii) directors’ fees and management, difference £1,200 ; 
(iv) tenant’s share £5,500 (= 194 per cent. of gross receipts) 
(£8,295, being 27} per cent. of £30,162 gross receipts). 

Held: The existing assessment of £5,500 rateable value 
must be confirmed because : 

(i) items in certified accounts as statements of fact 
should be accepted before estimates, except those, the 
outcome of personal discretion, such as directors’ fees 
and managerial salaries, which could reduce the 
divisible balance to a significant extent ; 

the actual gross receipts of £26,023 were therefore to 
be preferred to the estimate of £27,000 ; 

(ii) the gross profit on the calor gas sales rather than 
the gross sales should appear in the gross receipts 
(affecting the computation of tenant’s share), since the 
sales were analogous to retail trading in a store or shop ; 

(iii) the tenant’s share should be taken at 27} per cent. 
of the gross receipts, as sought by the ratepayers, that 
being lower than the range of 28 to 334 per cent. applied 
in other decisions on caravan sites, which should be 
followed as precedents unless the hereditament was 
widely divergent from the general character of similar 
undertakings ; 

(iv) although the ratepayers’ figure for directors’ 
fees and management should be reduced, since the 
enterprise produced high returns for comparatively 
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little managerial effort, having regard to the low rate 
of tenant’s share claimed for the ratepayers. 

Adjusting a valuation of a caravan camp based on profits 
in a year when it was licensed for 750 caravans to apply to 
a subsequent year when it was licensed for 900 caravans by 
making a proportionate increase in the rateable value 
produced (£3,173 to £3,808) is not altogether satisfactory, 
since many of the items of expenditure are static and the 
addition of 150 caravans should show a greater increase in 
the net returns per site. ; 

In appeals concerning hereditaments valued on the profits 
basis, where making the accounts available for public 
comment could cause embarrassment and supply competitors 
with useful information, while general figures will be 
disclosed, details will be withheld whenever possible. 


** Profits Plus’? for Pleasure Pier 

Lowestoft Corporation v. Scaife (VO). 

(Lands Tribunal, London, Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 28th March, 
16th June, 1960.) (53 R. & LT. p. 509 (18th August, 1960).) 
Annual value—Hypothetical tenancy—Hypothetical tenant— 

Amusement pier occupied by local authority—Amenity 
value. 

Evidence of value—{\1) Methods of valuation—Profits and 
rents—Prices per unit—Pleasure pier—Occupation by 
local authority—Profit yielding absurdly small value— 
(2) Rents—Adjustment—lInclusive rent—Pier (part) on 
solid sub-structure—{3) Comparisons—Pier shop with 
town shops—Pier pavilion theatre with cinemas—Pier 
with other piers on coast—{4) Factors affecting value— 
Site—Kiosk at pier entrance—{5) Profits—Tenant’s share 
—Percentage on tenant’s capital—Deduction for rates— 
Latest known rate in £—Addition to value—Amenity 
value to occupying local authority—Pleasure pier. 

South Pier, Lowestoft, an amusement pier occupied by 
Lowestoft Corporation, was assessed at £1,950 rateable value 
(as determined by a local valuation court on a proposal to 
increase it to £2,500). After damage by enemy action 
during the war, its reconstruction on a solid sea wall was 
completed in 1956 at a cost of £88,000 including an observa- 
tion tower (net revenue in 1956-57 £22). The ratepayers’ 
valuer valued it on profits, on the basis of the actual accounts 
to March, 1957 (when the relevant proposal was made), 
including actual costs of repair, deducting rates at 17s. in 
the £ (though an increase to 19s. 6d. for 1957-58 was already 
proposed) and taking tenant’s share at 12$ per cent. on 
tenant’s capital. This yielded £385 rateable value plus £100 
representing the amenity value to the corporation (who 
paid £100 minimum in lease rent to the British Transport 
Commission), say, £500. (With rates at the higher figure 
and tenant’s share at 15 per cent. the value without addition 
was £184.) The valuer for the valuation officer rejected the 
profits basis as producing an absurdly low value, and valued 
the pier on the unit basis, i.e. on prices per square foot and 
per seat of different items of accommodation, in particular ; 
the observation tower at £200; the pier deck at £250; 
including a small shop at the entrance at £1 a square foot 
(£145), amusement hall £333 (6s. a square foot) and site of 
children’s roundabout £60 (together roughly half the rent of 
£810 inclusive of rates, repairs and services, agreed for 1957 
season) ; cafe, 341 square feet at 10s. (£170), and licensed 
bar on £6,000 estimated takings (as adjusted) at 4 per cent. 
(£240) ; and theatre at 30s. a seat. The ratepayers attacked 
these figures with comparisons with shop rents and cinema 
assessments in Lowestoft and compared the pier with five 
other piers along the coast, including Wellington Pier, 
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Great Yarmouth (theatre at 24s. a seat). 

Held: (1) There was no hard and fast rule that a pleasure 
pier run by a local authority should be valued on the profits 
basis or any other basis. 

(2) If the local authority was making a reasonable profit 
and the profits basis was adopted, some addition should be 
made to the value resulting for the amenity value to the local 
authority, unless there was conclusive evidence that the 
exploitation of the pier to its greatest commercial advantage 
was wholly consistent with the amenities of the town, 

Morecambe and Heysham Borough Council v. Robinson 
applied. 

(3) If the local authority were making a loss or a ridiculously 
small profit, the profits basis should not be adopted. 

(4) That applied to the appeal hereditament, since its 
profit was absurdly small if the valuation was adjusted, as 
it should be, by basing the rates on 19s. 6d. in the £ and 
tenant’s share on 15 per cent. of the tenant’s capital, apart 
from any higher deduction for repairs than those incurred in 
the first year in the life of new buildings. 

(5) Valued on the unit basis the assessment determined by 
the local valuation court must be upheld because : 

(i) the shop at the entrance to the pier was correctly 
assessed at £145 rateable value, the corporation’s com- 
parisons being of little assistance and kiosks in such 
positions on piers frequently commanding high rents ; 

(ii) the pier deck at £333 and children’s roundabout 
at £60 rateable value were correctly assessed, the propor- 
tion of half the £810 inclusive rent being reasonable 
where the cost of repairs was low by reason of the 
nature of the pier’s sub-structure ; 

(iii) although the observation tower was of no value 
and the assessments of the cafe and the bar were 
excessive, and also that of the theatre, by comparison 
with Wellington Pier, Great Yarmouth, though little 
help was afforded by comparisons with cinemas 
competing in a declining industry ; 

(iv) these reductions did not bring the valuation 
below the assessment as reduced by the local valuation 
court ; and 

(v) the £500 asked for by the ratepayers was wholly 
unrealistic by comparison with the other five piers, whose 
assessments in general displayed no inconsistency. 


DWELLING-HOUusES 


Former Assessment Reinstated 


Priest (VO) vy. Wanstead and Woodford Borough Council. 

Gross value of £64 (reduced by L.V.C. to £60) reinstated. 

Semi-detached house and garage at Woodford Green, 
Essex. 

The ratepayer did not appear as respondent. 

The Tribunal was satisfied that the assessments in the list 
were amply supported by pre-war rents, and there was no 
justification for the reduction of £4 made by the L.V.C. 

(53 R. & 461 (21st July, 1960).) 


No Reduction for State of Repair—Hypothetical Landiord’s 
Responsibility 


Cope v. Taylor (VO). 

Assessment of £70 G.V. £56 R.V. confirmed. 

Semi-detached house in North London. 

The ratepayer’s grounds of appeal were that the premises 
were in a serious state of disrepair alleged to be due to a 
nearby land-mine explosion and movement caused by the 
clay subsoil. 

The Tribunal found that the structure was sound. The 
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frontage was in a bad state of disrepair, but neither that nor 
other items of disrepair could be regarded as outside the 
responsibility and reasonable compass of the hypothetical 
landlord. 

As the ratepayer had not been notified of the adjourned 
L.V.C. hearing, there was no order as to costs. 

(53 R. & LT. 349 (2nd June, 1960).) 


Disadvantage Exaggerated 

Davis v. Geddes (VO). 

Assessment of £31 G.V. £23 R.V. confirmed. 

House and garage at Aldbourne, Wiltshire. 

The main disadvantage argued by the ratepayer was a 
derelict area in front of his house used for repairing motor 
cars, etc. The Tribunal felt that this was exaggerated : 
there was only one car on a green verge beside the road 
when the Tribunal inspected and that was obviously 
temporary in nature : it did not detract from the rental 
value of the appeal house. 

(53 R. & I.T. 350 (2nd June, 1960).) 


Pre-1956 Events Irrelevant 

Smith v. Lejeune (VO). 

Assessment of £50 G.V. £40 R.V. confirmed. 

Detached house at Shoeburyness, Essex. 

The appellant ratepayer was largely concerned with events 
in 1955 and earlier which had no relevance to the appeal. 
The Tribunal found no grounds for a reduction in the 
assessment. 

(53 R. & LT. 460 (21st July, 1960).) 


Successful Agriculture Dwelling-House Appeal 

Simpson v. Thornton (VQ). 

Gross Value £23 reduced to £21. 

Farm house at Ulverston, Lancs. 

Since the L.V.C. hearing the VO was prepared to concede 
that the premises should be valued as an agricultural dwelling- 
house, with £16 G.V. on the house and £3 G.V. for the 
buildings which were no longer qualified as agricultural 
buildings. 

The ratepayer’s appeal was allowed but in view of the 
concession made by the VO there was no order as to costs. 

(53 R. & LT. 349 (2nd June, 1960).) 


Reduction for Poor Design 

Tracey v. Maryan (VO). 

Gross Value £34 reduced to £32. 

Semi-detached two-bedroom house at Solihull. 

The ratepayer’s grounds that poor design had resulted in 
an inconvenient bedroom and wasted space were held by 
the Tribunal to be fairly based in comparison with a three- 
bedroom semi-detached house with only a slightly higher 
E.F.A. and also assessed at £34 G.V. 

(53 R. & LT. 382 (16th June, 1960), reported as Tracey 
v. Morgan (VO).) 

Unappreciated Serenades 

Lamb v. Standen (VO). 

Gross Value £51 reduced to £48, 

End-terrace house in an Ealing cul-de-sac, backing on to 
the garden of a public house. 

The hotel provided music for its patrons, but the ratepayer 
failed to appreciate serenades om the violin with “ cello and 
piano ’’ accompaniment. Beyond the garden was a recrea- 
tion ground where the playing of organised (and dis- 
organised) games added to the hubbub. 

The valuation officer satisfied the Tribunal that the 
assessment was supported by evidence of pre-war rentals but, 
purely as a matter of valuation, the assessment of this house 
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should be lower than those of similar houses in the road not 
having its disadvantages. 

(53 R. & 1.T. 207 (31st March, 1960).) 

Bath in Kitchen 

Grant v. Raven (VO) 

Gross values of £23 each reduced to £20 each. 

Two agricultural cottages at Cheshunt. 

There was no dispute that these two cottages were agri- 
cultural dwelling-houses within section 72 of the Local 
Government Act, 1929. 

The Tribunal found that although they were modern 
cottages (built in 1957) they were very small and of inferior 
design : it was a considerable disadvantage, for example, 
for the bath to be in the kitchen. 

(53 R. & LT. 477 (28th July, 1960).) 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Noisy Neighbours 
Catmur v. Priest (VO) 


Gross Value £88 (reduced on appeal from £95 by L.V.C.) 
reduced to £82. 


Detached house at Wanstead. 


The house and garden were overlooked by Council flats 
destroying the ratepayer’s privacy : noise from radios, from 
children playing and from cars using an access road was 
inescapable. The Tribunal held that the kind of person 
likely to bid for a tenancy of the appeal hereditament would 
be deterred by the adjoining development, and an insufficient 
reduction had been made by the L.V.C. 


(53 R. & I.T. 460 (21st July, 1960).) 


Planning Announcements 


PUBLIC WORKS AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES 
CONGRESS 

The Public Works and Municipal Services Congress, which 
is held every two years, is to take place this year from 
14th-19th November, at Olympia in London. The Institu- 
tion will again sponsor a session of the Congress and the 
subject of this year’s session will be “‘ The Redevelopment of 
a Private Urban Estate (with particular reference to the 
Calthorpe Edgbaston Estate, Birmingham).’’ The speaker 
will be Mr. H. E. Greening, B.sc. (Professional Associate), 
Agent for the Calthorpe Estates Company. The session will 
be held on Wednesday, 16th November, at 2.30 p.m., and the 
President, Mr. J. D. TRUSTRAM Eve (Fellow), F.L.A.S., F.A.L, 
will take the chair. It is hoped that as many members as 
possible will attend the session and contribute to the discussion. 


COMPENSATION FOR PLANNING RESTRICTIONS 

In the five years from Ist January, 1955, nearly £32 million 
was paid to owners of land (under Part Il of the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, 1954) where planning permission 
was refused or subjected to conditions. The compensation 
was divided between 17,909 successful claims in England and 
Wales (an average of £1,770 per claim) and 53 successful 
claims in Scotland (an average of £2,057 per claim). Of the 
17,909 claims in England and Wales only 80 were referred 
to the Lands Tribunal and the majority of this number were 
settled without a formal determination. In Scotland, four 
of the 53 claims were referred to arbitration but all of them 
were settled without formal determination. 

During the same period compensation for the revocation 
or modification of planning permission (under section 22 of 
the 1947 Act and Part IV of the 1954 Acts) amounted to 
£97,715 in England and Wales ; no compensation was paid 
under this head in Scotland. 

The above figures are contained in a report (H.M.S.O., 
6d. net), published by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government and the Secretary of State for Scotland. 

The report states that the principal amount of the estab- 
lished claims is £387,446,996 for Great Britain as a whole, 
Compensation paid up te 31st December, 1959, under the 
1954 Acts amounted to £89,339,159 for principal and 
£18,926,662 for interest. 

The report continues: “ Of the outstanding principal 
amount, approximately £298 million, a substantial amount 
must be attributable to land for the development of which 
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permission has been given and land acquired compulsorily 
by public authorities. No claim falls on the Exchequer for 
this land. It is not possible to estimate how much of the 
original potential liability has thus been extinguished, nor 
how much will be similarly extinguished in the future. Nor 
can it be foreseen at what rate claims will continue.” 


MINISTER’S ADVICE ON THE MORE INTENSIVE 
USE OF LAND 

In a circular (No. 37/60, 3d. net) issued to local authorities, 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government emphasises 
the importance of more intensive land use. He suggests that 
local authorities, in dealing with planning applications, 
should ensure that the proposed development makes adequate 
use of the land, “* bearing in mind the demand for more and 
more houses and flats and the great change in social customs 
which no longer favour big houses and gardens.” En- 
couragement should be given by local authorities for the 
conversion of suitable houses into flats and the redevelop- 
ment at higher densities of older residential areas of low density. 

Where green belts have been established or are proposed 
the Minister considers it important that adequate provision 
is made for balanced and compact development elsewhere ; 
this could be done by the intensive use of the area contained 
by the green belt and the selection of adequate land for 
development beyond it—avoiding wherever possible the use 
of good agricultural land. Employment as well as people 
should be encouraged to move from the large cities to places 
beyond the green belts and sufficient land should therefore be 
reserved in these areas for factory and office buildings, 
“even if there is littke demand for land for these purposes at 
present.”” 

Planning authorities are asked to prevent waste of land, 
and to ask owners of land which, for no apparent reason, is 
unused whether it is still needed by them for the use assigned 
to it by the development plan, and if not whether it can be 
made available for development. The circular glso points 
out that there are also opportunities in some parts of the 
country for restoring derelict land. 

In another section of the circular the Minister draws 
attention to the review of development plans, which were 
originally prepared to cover a period of about 20 years. He 
thinks it desirable that the plans should continue to cover 
a period of 20 years and that accordingly in the process of 
review they should be extended to cover land allocations up 
to 1981. 
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BUILDING AND QUANTITY SURVEYING 


INTRODUCTION 


Cumbernauld is the fifteenth new town to be built in 
Great Britain, the site being designated at the beginning of 
1956. The new town is being developed with the particular 
purpose of relieving congestion in Glasgow and will have an 
eventual population of 70,000 of whom the greater part will 
be nominated under agreed arrangements by the Corporation 
of the City of Glasgow. It is to be a balanced community 
with the necessary facilities for industrial, commercial and 
social activities. 

Cumbernauld occupies a strategic position in the lowland 
area of Scotland and is roughly equidistant from the docks 
on the Clyde at Glasgow and the Forth at Grangemouth. 
The main road from Glasgow to Stirling, A80, passes the 
site of the new town where it is joined by the Carlisle, Airdrie 
and Stirling road, A73. The railway from Glasgow to 
Stirling, Perth and Dundee runs through Cumbernauld 
Station. 

The designated area, roughly triangular in shape, consists 
of some 4,150 acres of hilly land ; but due to coal and fireclay 
workings, areas of peat, steep slopes and the presence of 
deep glens which hamper local communications, the area 
of land which can be developed comprehensively is 
considerably less. 

The general concept of the town which has evolved is that 
of a compact urban centre located astride the broad hogsback 
of the principal hill, an oval some 2 miles long and 1 mile 
wide with an area of about 930 acres. This site will contain 
the houses, shops, schools and some industry for a population 
of 50,000. Other industrial sites will be located to the 
north-east and south and playing fields will occupy the level 
ground around the hilltop. Net residential densities will 
average 85 persons per acre. The remaining 20,000 popula- 
tion will live in four satellite villages (including an expanded 
Cumbernauld village) sited north-east and south-west of the 
main hilltop, each with its own local centre but depending 
on the town centre for the principal shopping, recreational 
and cultural activities. 

All the inhabitants will be within easy reach of the central 
area where the principal commercial and public buildings will 
be situated and in fact nearly three-quarters of the population 
on the hilltop will live within one-third of a mile of the 


Quantity Surveying in Cumbernauld New Town 


By JACK A. DENTON (Professional Associate) 


This paper, which describes quantity surveying procedure for Cumbernauld New Town, is published at the invitation of the 
Cost Research Panel. Mr. Denton is Chief Quantity Surveyor to the New Town Corporation. 


centre. Local shopping needs will be met by the provision 
of corner shops distributed throughout the housing areas. 

The trunk road A80, the most heavily trafficked in 
Scotland, is now being improved to motorway standards and 
trunk road A73, which at present crosses the main hilltop, 
is to be diverted to by- this area and join A80 some 
2 miles to the south-west of the present junction. 

It is a fundamental principle of the plan of the new town 
that pedestrians and motor traffic shall be separated to the 
maximum extent possible and consequently a completely 
separate system of pedestrian ways is being provided through- 
out the town, there being no footpaths alongside the main 
town roads. Corner shops, primary schools, churches, 
public houses and other buildings meeting the communal 
needs of the population will be associated with pedestrian 
ways, many of which will pass through or terminate in the 
pedestrian precinct of the town centre. Where a pedestrian 
path crosses a road other than a housing development road, 
under or overpasses will be provided. 

The town road plan consists of radial roads running from 
the trunk roads to the hilltop where they are connected by 
radial link roads and by a ring road encircling the hill to 
collect traffic from all the housing areas. This plan was 
evolved after the preparation of a traffic analysis to forecast 
the amount of traffic in the town over the next 15 to 20 years. 
The functions of the various types of road are clear-cut : the 
development roads provide access to building sites but are 
not through-roads for traffic ; the distribution and collection 
of traffic within the main hilltop is done by the ring road and 
a spine road in the central area. These roads provide access 
to local development roads only and in turn link up with the 
radial and radial link roads. There are no connections to 
these radial roads except at junctions which are limited in 
number ; their function is to take traffic from one part of 
the town to another and lead it to the trunk road system. 

As far as possible, pedestrian paths, even minor paths in 
the housing areas, are not crossed by roads and in many 
cases the pattern which emerges is of motor vehicles moving 
towards the periphery of the area while pedestrians move 
inwards towards the main footpaths. In other residential 
areas, a type of layout is being used in which each house has 
separate road and footpath entrances on opposite sides so 
that pedestrians and vehicles are never in contact. 
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For the central area of the town, proposals are now being 
worked out on the basis of a linear centre along the ridge of 
the hill. In this position it will be possible to exploit the 
natural levels of the site by arranging for vehicular roads and 
car parks at low level, to be approached from the main radial 
road system with pedestrian access from the higher ground 
on the northern side of the centre and at ground level on the 
southern side, interchange between the two levels taking 
place through a multi-level shopping complex. Such a plan 
will also provide sites for public and other commercial build- 
ings having vehicular access on the lowest floor and pedestrian 
access above. 


OFFICE ORGANISATION 


To appreciate the background to the following description 
ot the quantity surveying procedures which have been 
adopted, I feel it may be helpful to describe briefly the office 
organisation as it affects the design of the various projects 
in the new town. 

I feel the best way in which I can do this is by quoting the 
Chief Architect and Planning Officer, Mr. L. Hugh Wilson, 
0.B.E., upon this subject. 

** At Cumbernauld we believe in and practise team 
working. The whole of the technical staff of the 
Corporation—architects, architect-planners, civil and 
structural engineers, quantity surveyors, landscape 
architects, etc., operate in one department. Each 
profession is divided into groups, generally on a geo- 
graphical or functional basis, and at all levels the office 
is organised in teams consisting of members of the various 
professions engaged on a particular project. This 
applies to every job ; whether it be a housing scheme 
involving roads, drainage, buildings, pavings and 
planting, or the new sewage works for the town. 

The work of the department is co-ordinated and 
controlled by four ‘Chiefs of Staff’; the Chief 
Engineer, the Assistant Chief Architect, the Assistant 
Chief Planning Officer and the Chief Quantity Surveyor. 
To these can be added the Consultant Landscape 
Architect who visits the office at regular intervals. 
Detailed co-ordination takes place at group level but the 
project teams are encouraged to take responsibility and 
make the maximum contribution to their particular 
project within the policy brief given to them. 

Major projects such as the overall planning of the 
town, including the road proposals, involve the attention 
of many minds and indeed major decisions are only 
taken after discussions attended by all members of the 
staff at group or more senior level, some 16 in all at 
present. These meetings are often lengthy, always 
lively and usually provocative but in the end we believe 
that we achieve a synthesis not possible by other methods. 

Even if discussions at the early stages tend to be drawn 
out, there is the very important compensating advantage 
that once a decision is made it is known to and accepted 
by all those concerned with the scheme. There is also 
the assurance that a scheme, of whatever magnitude, 
has been thoroughly considered and should work when 
it becomes one of the actual elements of the town. 

The office, in fact, consists of a number of ‘ town 
designers’ each of whom is making his or her own 
particular contribution to the final result. These 
contributions are all essential in our view in the firm 
belief that it is not possible to act in isolation on any of 
these problems. 

For me, and I hope for my colleagues in the office, 
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team working is a _ stimulating and rewarding 
experience.” 

A recent addition to the department is our Research 
Officer. He is responsible for working in close co-operation 
with a panel consisting of the Group Leader Architects and 
the Senior Quantity Surveyor. His main function is to 
investigate the latest techniques and bring to the notice of 
the panel those recent technical advances which he considers 
may be worthy of further investigation. 

A more detailed description of his contribution to the total 
design effort follows herein under the heading of “* Research.” 
The fact that he is a chartered quantity surveyor, probably 
one of the first ever to carry out his particular function, will 
no doubt be of interest to fellow members of his profession. 


COST LIMITS 


In order to provide the design teams with realistic ‘* cost 
briefs,” we found it was necessary to devise global target 
costs for the various development areas based upon cost 
limits for the buildings contained therein. 

As a result of the cost submissions which have been made 
to the Department of Health for Scotland, in connection 
with contracts now on hand, we have used the information 
obtained from the various negotiations which have taken 
place in order to produce target costs for housing, industry 
and our own office accommodation requirements. 

We have also devised cost differentials for dwellings of 
various size as contained in the several building forms to 
which they relate. This has made it possible to evaluate 
target costs which are most likely to meet with the approval 
of the Department of Health. We also enjoy a working 
relationship with our Chief Finance Officer in this matter in 
order to try and ensure that the development costs will be 
compatible with rentals. 

More recently we have enjoyed close co-operation with the 
Chief Quantity Surveyor of the Department of Health, Mr. 
James Tait (Fellow), in order to establish target costs for our 
lettable industrial development. In this instance we have 
adjusted with him a cost plan, based on the several building 
elements. Each element was initially expressed in alternative 
construction and material form to simplify the process of 
examination and agreement. This proved to be a quick 
method for establishing our target costs and the tenders 
which have subsequently been obtained have complied with 
our requirements and therefore Ministerial approval to 
proceed with the development, has been readily forthcoming. 

The quantity surveyors have enjoyed many new experiences 
during the process of helping to establish cost limits, The 
fresh ground over which they have had to travel has involved 
them in agreeing road, footpath and pavings development 
costs with the engineers and establishing the effects upon 
building costs of alternative layouts prepared by the 
architect-planners. 

Having obtained an appreciation of the global costs for 
particular forms of development the design teams have been 
able to proceed within this framework guided by the quantity 
surveyors in relation to the cost planning of individual 
buildings contained in the respective development areas. 


COST PLANNING 


The design teams have accepted a system of cost planning 
based upon expressing the cost design in element form, 
similar to the methods described in the Ministry of Education 
Building Bulletin No. 4—Cost Study. 

After adjusting the cost plan with the team architect, the 
quantity surveyor assists in the preparation of the draft 
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working drawings for each element. The total value of all 
the elements for each building is then checked against the 
target cost for that building. In some cases we have had to 
check not only the target cost for say five basic two-storey 
house types but have also been required to take into account 
the effect of more than a hundred variations upon the five 
basic types. These variations in the main are introduced by 
reason of the topography which dictates the individual house 
floor levels as well as the elevations to road lines in relation 
to the contours. 

For more complex buildings we have had to take into 
account the changes in the number of storey heights, such as 
in maisonette blocks. These are dictated by the natural 
ground levels and introduce such things as lift-installations 
and “ pends ” (or pedestrian access ways) through the blocks, 
in accordance with the changes in height of the “ walk-off 
deck ” levels. 

When the total values for all the buildings within a given 
development area, as based upon the draft working drawings, 
have been established, the design team bring together their 
entire costs for buildings, roads, footpaths, hardpavings, 
landscaping, drainage and services and compare them with 
the global cost for the particular area. 

Any adjustments which appear to be required are then 
agreed by the design team. 

In order to produce element values which can readily be 
applied to other projects of a similar nature, we have changed 
the format of the conventional Scottish Schedules of 
Quantities to provide for this. Whereas the conventional 
bills of quantities prepared in England and Wales contain 
a “ Preliminaries "’ section which indicates the requirements 
of the Conditions of Contract and contains the general 
items such as provision of sheds, temporary tracks, protection 
and setting out, this is not generally so in Scotland. 

The Scottish Mode of Measurement, in the main, requires 
the aforementioned general items to be inserted immediately 
following the quantity items in each trade, the requirements 
of each general item being given in accordance with the 
specific rules detailed in the Mode. 

We have collected together such items as are common to 
the majority of trades and inserted them in a preliminary 
works section for all trades. The general items which have 
to be given following each trade, in accordance with the 
specific rules, are presented in that manner. This means 
that we have a more realistic allocation of general item values 
within each element. 

Our Scottish schedules are still prepared in trade order, and 
we include two forms of final summary. One form is 
prepared in the conventional manner and the contractor is 
required to complete this in order to produce the total 
amount of his tender. 

The other summary is given by elements and we indicate 
that the contractor may complete this at his own option. 

We have not received any adverse criticism from those 
contractors who have been concerned with the pricing of the 
schedules which we have issued in element form. Certain 
contractors have expressed their interest in the revised 
format and look forward to testing the document in relation 
to their use of the schedules for site purposes, interim 
valuations and so forth. 


COST CONTROL 


We have arranged effectively to control costs during the 
progress of the building works, in addition to applying cost 
control, by planning the cost during design stage. 

A system has been introduced which requires all proposed 


variations to be valued before. the instructions are given. 
This system requires the proposals to be valued the 
quantity surveyor on the following alternative basis :— 

(a) by negotiation with the contractor, 

(5) in accordance with the schedule rates, 

(c) by estimation. 

The choice of method to be used depends upon the degree 
of priority in relation to the need to give the instructions in 
phase with the progress of the work. This in turm has to be 
considered in conjunction with the amount of time required 
in order to negotiate rates with the contractor, 

A cost progress record has also been prepared for use in 
connection with each contract. This is prepared by the 
team quantity surveyor and submitted each month to the 
Chief Architect and Planning Officer. The record shows the 
effect of variation instructions, adjustment of P.C. and 
provisional sums and the effect of re-measurement of 
provisional works. 

We have experienced, in relation to an industrial building 
which is urgently required, a circumstance where the balance 
of the majority of the contract design is still being prepared, 
together with the schedule of quantities, while certain building 
operations and advanced site work are in the course of 
execution. 

The project will comprise six separate contracts, two of 
which are civil engineering contracts. The team quantity 
surveyor has been made responsible for advising upon the 
cost progress, in relation to! the global target cost, for the 
entire project. 

The particular building will have more than 
29,000 feet super. of floor area and occupies a 5}-acre site, 

From acceptance of the brief from the client to the project 
completion date, it is anticipated that a period of 36 weeks 
will have elapsed. 

We have found that one of the major additional benefits 
to be derived from the operation of an effective system of 
contract cost control is that the final accounts are almost 
automatically prepared during the progress of the contract. 
There are many obvious advantages to be gained as a result 
of this. The team quantity surveyor and the contractor’s 
representative can get to grips with the variation issues 
involved at the time when all the relevant circumstances 
affecting costs are fresh in their minds. The contractor is 
assured of final settlement in keeping with the date agreed in 
the conditions of contract. The building owner and 
contractor reap the benefit of the settlement having been 
obtained between those persons responsible for the design 
and construction, as opposed to the all too common circum- 
stance which frequently arises when long overdue final 
accounts are agreed between parties who were not concerned 
with the design and construction of the project. 


COST RESEARCH 


We now have a Research Officer engaged upon obtaining 
particulars of the latest constructional and design techniques, 
in accordance with requests made to him by the senior 
architects and quantity surveyor panel. He also has oppor- 
tunity to use his own initiative and present to the panel 
information which he considers may be of use to the design 
teams. 

He has compiled a technical library, which is based upon 
The Building Filing Manual as prepared by a working team 
of the International Building Classification Committee and 
presented by Dargan Bullivant, the Research Fellow of the 
** Architects’ Journal.”’ 


The present arrangement also provides for standard 
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details which have been produced by our own design teams 
in conjunction with our Research Officer, being priced by our 
own quantity surveyors and copies retained in the central 
cost registry which is being compiled in the quantity 
surveying section of the technical department. 

Eventually this central cost registry will contain details 
of all the cost research which has been carried out in 
connection with our building development. 

At present we are engaged in research into the cost of 
electrical underfloor heating together with the associated 
double-glazing and thermal insulation problems. 

We have examined the cost of providing surety and fire 
insurances upon building contracts as well as the alternative 
methods of paying for the cost of water supplies for building 
purposes. 

We have also assisted with the production of designs for 
standard windows, sanitary fittings, fitments, roofs, walling 
and wall finishes. A certain amount of attention has been 
given to the equation of building capital and maintenance 
costs. This has been necessary in order to establish certain 
rentals. 

A part of the designated area of the new town has been 
allocated to the Edinburgh University Housing Research 
Team who, under the direction of Professor Robert Matthew, 
will be carrying out a “live exercise.” We have already 
enjoyed a measure of co-operation with them, which has 
embraced certain quantity surveying matters, and no doubt 
subjects of further cost research interest will flow from this 
relationship. 

We have also been fortunate in obtaining the assistance of 
Mr. Cyril Sweett (Fellow) in connection with matters of cost 
research. 

It is anticipated that much useful information will become 
available, as a result of the research arrangements, and that 
this will be made available to the Cost Research Panel of the 
Institution. 

In the main we have accepted the Scottish contractual 
procedures. One interesting discovery we have made, as the 
result of requests from various contractors, is that by issuing 
additional copies of the schedules of quantities over and 
above the two free copies normally supplied, the period 
allowed for the preparation of tenders can be reduced. 

Generally we select twelve contractors to submit tenders 
for major contracts and usually they purchase, on average, 
four additional complete copies of the several works 
schedules. They in turn have indicated that this system 
is more economical to them. 


ORGANISING THE QUANTITY SURVEYING 
SECTION 


At this stage it would appear helpful to summarise the 
preceding explanations in order to illustrate the reasoning 
which influenced our choice of office organisation within the 
quantity surveying section, as follows :— 

. Introduction—Form of Development. 

Office Organisation—Entire Technical Department. 
. Cost Limits. 

. Cost Planning. 

. Cost Control. 

. Cost Research. 

The form of development suggests a variety of dwelling 
types embodied in single, two-storey and low and high 
multi-storey blocks due to the topography and residential 
densities in relation to the acreage of the compact urban 
centre. The office organisation of the technical department 
is based upon team-working which brings together all the 
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professions normally associated with major building and 
civil engineering development. 

By placing emphasis upon the need for the quantity 
surveyors to give cost advice to meet various requirements, 
suitably experienced staff have been obtained, with an 
interest in the particular fields concerned. We have found 
that the hardcore of qualified surveyors primarily concerned 
with giving cost advice to the design teams cannot devote 
a marked amount of their time to the detailed basic work of 
the section although they are responsible for supervising 
this work. 

Due to the allocation of technical staff on a geographical 
and functional basis, in order to meet the demands of the 
development programme, the quantity surveying section has 
been sub-divided to marry in with this arrangement. As 
a result of this the following working pattern has emerged :— 


Chief Quantity Surveyor 


Senior 
(Responsible for maintaining the Registry of 
town design costs; liaison with Research 
Officer to maintain standard detail costs; 
cost planning multi-storey developments and 
the town centre project.) 
* 
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Seniors Seniors Seniors 

North Side South Side Industry and buildings 
(housing and (housing and _ other than those 

associated associated associated with 
development.) development.) housing. 

* + 

*Cost advisers to 

design teams and 

supervising basic 

work. 

Senior 


Basic work section producing schedules 
of quantities, interim valuations and final 
accounts. 


Measuring Surveyors Quantity Surveyor’s Clerk 
These are responsible to Responsible for maintaining 
the senior surveyors records of contract, building 
under the geographical supplies and maintenance 
and industrial headings. payments, maintaining records 
of tenders and variation orders, 
allocation of comptometer work. 


Comptometer Operators 


We feel that this arrangement gives more responsibility and 
control to the sénior surveyors, yet permits them to devote 
the majority of their time to giving cost advice to the design 
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teams. Another advantage is that when allocating the basic 
work to private practice quantity surveyors, we know that 
the tenders which will be produced should comply with our 
design costs. 

A proportion of basic work is executed by our own quantity 
surveyors as well as by quantity surveyors in private practice. 
When our development programme reaches the stage when 
most of the town design is nearing completion, we shall 
arrange for the senior surveyors to revert to basic work in 
order to ensure that their employment is secure during the 
full building term for the town. 

We also find that any bulge periods which occur in the 
production required from our programme can be more 
readily catered for by retaining the majority of our own senior 
surveyors, in their cost consultant capacities, to deal with the 
additional cost considerations created by the bulge. We 
can then rely on private firms of quantity surveyors to deal 
with our increased basic work. 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I feel I must explain that prior to joining my 
quantity surveying colleagues in Scotland the whole of my 
experience was founded upon southern practice methods 
and I had no previous experience of new town development 
techniques. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank my quantity 
surveying colleagues at Cumbernauld for their enthusiasm 
and support which has resulted in obtaining what we set 
out to achieve three years ago—a close working relationship 
with the design teams which would result in maintaining our 
building programme within the limits of allowable cost as 
well as meeting our target dates. 

I am also personally indebted to (and feel that our design 
teams would also wish me to place this on record) those 
members of the Scottish Branch of the Institution who have 
been so willing and instrumental in helping us to secure the 
progress which we have made. 


Announcements 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING INDUSTRY 
Increase in Hourly Wage Rates 


As from Ist November, 1960, the standard inclusive hourly 
rates for journeymen electricians will be as follows :— 
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Grade“ A” Areas ... 
Grade ““B" Areas . 
Mersey District 


BUILDING RESEARCH STATION DIGESTS 


Digest No. 134.—Questions and Answers on Underground 
Drainage 


Digests 124 and 125 suggested considerable modifications 
in current practice in the design and construction of drains 
and sewers in this country and as a result a number of 
comments were received from The National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. A meeting was therefore 
arranged between members of the Federation's Building 
Research and Technical Information Committee and the 
Building Research Station to discuss these comments 
fully and it was agreed, in view of the importance of the 
matter, that the Station should issue a further Digest based 
on the discussion. This Digest presents the results of the 
meeting in the form of a series of questions and answers. 


Digest No. 135.—The Permanent Supplementary Artificial 
Lighting of Interiors (PSALI) 

PSALI is a new idea for the lighting of relatively large 
interiors and its implications have not yet been fully worked 
out. The experiments so far completed enable good lighting 
to be designed even if many of the questions raised in the 
design have to be answered by experience rather than by 
reference to precise experimental data. This Digest discusses 
the principles of the method, with a few examples and some 
notes on costs. 
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METHOD IN BUILDING 


Productivity Association Conference 

Under the theme “ Method in Building" The Kingston 
Area Productivity Association are holding an afternoon and 
evening conference at Ewell Technical College on 
18th October, 1960. Mr. K.'C. M. Symons of the Advisory 
Service for the Building Industry will deal with method study 
and allied subjects. This is of great interest to contractors, 
both large and small, and the papers and discussions should 
provoke thought in the improvement of methods and 
efficiency in the building industry. 

This theme follows the general trend of interest apparent 
at the successful spring conference “ Work Study Aids 
Builders’ and a welcome is extended to all interested 
individuals and firms. 

Programmes and ticket application forms may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association, Miss D. Sulston, 
F.S.C.i., at Ewell Technical College, Reigate Road, Ewell, 
Surrey. The conference fee including tea is 25s. 


BUILDING PUBLICATIONS 
Tropical Building Studies 

No. 1 : in HousinG Areas by P. H. M. Stevens, 
A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.1. (Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Building Research Station. H.M.S.O., 10s.) 

No. 2.—BUILDINGS FOR THE STORAGE OF CROPS IN WARM 
Cumates, by W. H. Ransom. Building Research Station. 
(H.M.S.O., 4s. 6d.) 


Road Research 

RoapD RESEARCH TECHNICAL PAPER No. 46.—THE LoNDON- 
BIRMINGHAM MoToRWAY: TRAFFIC AND ECONOMICS. 
(H.M.S.O., 5s. 6d.) 

Technical Paper No. 48.—THE ASSESSMENT OF PRIORITY 
FOR ROAD ImprRovEMENTS. (H.M.S.O., 2s. 6d.) 

Road Note No. 26.—A GumpeE TO ENGINEERS ON THE 
MAKING UP OF Private Streets. (H.M.S.O., Is.) 


Factory Building Studies 
No. 5 : Srres AND Founpations. (H.M.S.O., 3s.) 
No. 6: Factories. (H.M.S.O., 3s. 6d.) 
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Quantity Surveyors’ Organisation in the Institution | 


In the development of the work of the Quantity Surveyors 
Committee during the Session 1959-1960, it was necessary to 
appoint a number of working parties in addition to the 
Standing Sub-Committees. The complexity of the organisa- 
tion thus produced is considerable and it was thought 
desirable to produce in a simple form a chart for the primary 
purpose of informing members of the quantity surveyors 
sections of the branches during visits by the Officers and the 
Under-Secretary responsible for the work of the quantity 
surveyors division of the Institution. 

These working parties are groups of members drawn from 
the committee and the membership generally ; they are 
appointed to deal with specific problems which are incidental 
to the continuing work of the Standing Sub-Committees on 

Officers (Advisory) 

Practice 

Fees 

Education and General Purposes 
Annual Dinner. 

These Sub-Committees are shown on the left-hand side 
of the chart below and, related to them, are numerous 
“ boxes ’’ which contain the titles of the working parties on 
particular studies. The working parties vary in character, 
but some are of a continuing nature and, having dealt with 
their initial tasks, might be described as being now “ in 
suspended animation.” They will, however, have further 
work to do in the near future. Examples of these are 
(i) the Working Party on Local Authority Fees (‘‘ L.A. Fees 
Negotiations ”) and (ii) the List of text and reference books 
for the Quantity Surveying Section of the Professional 
Examinations. 

On the right-hand side of the chart are listed those external 
committees or other bodies particularly affecting the interests 
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of chartered quantity surveyors, on which the Institution is | 
represented. Including close contact with those bodies, i 
the Committee maintains continuous liaison with the ‘yl 


following :— 

Quantity Surveyors Section of Branches of the Institution in P| 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales and Overseas. } 

Chapter of South African Quantity Surveyors. 

Institute of Quantity Surveyors (Australia) , 


Joint Contracts Tribunal. 
Institutions of Civil and Structural Engineers. 
Ministries—Works, Housing and Local Government. 
Service—Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry. 
N.F.B.T.E. 
L.M.B.A. 
British Standards Institution 
British Productivity Council. 
Building Advisory Committees of various Councils and 
Colleges. 
Local Authorities Associations : 
London County Council. BB 
D.S.1.R. Building Research Station, Building Research { 
Branch and Standing Consultative Conference on 
Building Research and Development. 
B.B.C. 


Members will appreciate that the burden of operating this 
complex organisation falls mainly upon the Officers of the 
Committee, but, as was indicated on page 81 of The Chartered 
Surveyor for August, 1960, some 157 members are engaged 
at present in serving the Institution in various capacities. 
Efforts are being made to spread the load even more widely 
in future, and thus increase members’ knowledge of the 
work of their Institution. 
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LAND SURVEYING AND MINING SURVEYING 


The Education and Training of Mining Surveyors 


By Professor E. L. S. POTTS, M.Sc., M.I.Min.E. (Fellow) of the University of Durham, and 
K. WARDELL, M.I.Min.E., F.G.S. (Fellow). 


The following paper was presented at the Chartered Surveyors Annual Conference on 3rd September, 1960. 


The thoughts leading to the writing of this paper had been 
crystallising for several years and it was therefore partly with 
a sense of dismay that the recently-published “* Review of 
Educational Policy ’’ was found to have dealt so admirably 
with many of the points which it was proposed to raise. On 
reflection, however, the dismay was largely alleviated by the 
realisation that many of our beliefs, which we had thought 
would be highly controversial, were confirmed in the Institu- 
tion’s official Review. Before entering into a detailed 
discussion concerning the education and training of mining 
surveyors, it appears to us that certain fundamental proposi- 
tions must be considered and some conclusions reached. 


TECHNICIAN OR TECHNOLOGIST 


The “ Review of Educational Policy ’—page 5—says— 
“* A technologist is defined as a person who is competent by 
virtue of his fundamental education and training to apply 
scientific method to the analysis and solution of technological 
problems and to make his own contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. He is the equivalent of the man entitled 
to full professional status in our own profession. By 
contrast, a technician is one who is qualified to apply existing 
proven techniques, or new proven techniques prescribed by 
a professional technologist ; in surveying, his equivalent 
would be ‘ sub-professional’.”” These definitions would, we 
are sure, find almost universal acceptance and it only remains 
to ask ourselves into which category mining surveyors fall— 
as judged by the present content of their syllabus, educational 
and training facilities. There is of course no doubt about 
the category in which mining surveyors should be if they are 
to maintain their status not only within the Institution but 
also within industry and in comparison with kindred 
professions. 


We shall speak in more detail later about what we believe 
to be the reasons for the exaggerated influence which coal 
mining has exerted on the education and training of mining 
surveyors but, for the moment, we will content ourselves by 
saying that the present content of the syllabus, the exemptions 
available, and the education and training facilities are geared 


almost wholly to coal mining and in particular to the statutory 
qualification for colliery surveyors. 

Without in any sense wishing to be derogatory about the 
excellent facilities which exist at some of our technical 
colleges, and while paying tribute to many excellent and 
occasionally inspired teachers of mining surveying, we believe 
there is no argument against the submission that the National 
and Higher National Certificate and the Mining Qualifica- 
tions Board Examination are at the level of the technician 
rather than the technologist. Indeed, it could hardly be 
otherwise since the very purpose of the statutory qualification 
is to ensure safety through the production of practical 
surveyors who will know the law relating to safety provisions 
and who will be able to apply existing proved techniques to 
guarantee those requirements. Where the qualities of 
original and imaginative thinking and the exercise of informed 
judgment in the solution of problems encountered in practice, 
which were emphasised in the * Review,” have been shown by 
mining surveyors—and it is to their credit that they frequently 
have, and often with outstanding success,—-we believe that 
this has been in spite of rather than because of the educational 
and training facilities which have been available to them. 

For this reason we believe that the present policy of trying 
to graft something professional onto a basic education and 
training which is largely sub-professional is wrong in principle 
and will not, in the long run, produce the chartered surveyor 
with the qualities on which the Review so rightly and earnestly 
lays emphasis. In this respect, therefore, we believe that 
sections 90 and 91 (page 16—Mine Surveying Section) of 
the Review are at variance with the general tenor of the 
report and that the whole position concerning the mine 
surveying section requires rethinking. 

We take the view that the present arrangements for 
exemption from the First Examination and parts of the 
Intermediate in recognition of the Statutory Certificate should 
be discontinued as soon as possible, and that all candidates 
for full professional membership should be required to 
qualify at a First and Intermediate Examination on a revised 
syllabus more in keeping with the spirit and purpose of the 
Review and with the original objectives of the Institution’s 
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Charter. That this will ultimately lead to a division between 
sub-professional and professional surveyors is inevitable but, 
in reality, this only recognises and formalises a situation 
which has for years existed in practice and which has done 
more to depreciate the worth and importance of mining 
surveying as a profession than any other single factor. 

Moreover, this only parallels the situation which obtains 
in many European countries where the title “ mining 
surveyor ” is applied exclusively to those who have undergone 
the most rigorous education and training; the sub- 
professional level is not dignified by the title of “* mine 
surveyor ” but by that of survey-technician, surveying-deputy 
or surveying overman. If, as in the last 15 years, many more 
people of minimal ability and ambition are encouraged into 
mining surveying and are persuaded, as many have been, 
that the Statutory Certificate is the hallmark of the profes- 
sional surveyor or, at least, can be used as a very convenient 
stepping stone to a professional title without the fundamental 
disciplines to justify possession of the title then, in our 
humble opinion, the profession will continue in its gradual 
loss of status and esteem both in industry and in relation to 
other similar professions. 


COAL MINING OR MINING SURVEYOR 


No one would, we think, argue with us when we state 
that the main content of the education of mining surveyors 
in this country, both at professional and sub-professional 
level, is geared very largely to the requirements of coal 
mining. We feel that this is stultifying for two main reasons. 
First of all, it narrows very considerably the field of study 
and in so doing tends to lay emphasis upon a detailed 
knowledge of facts and techniques rather than upon “general 
principles and the demonstration of the significance and 
purpose of what is taught ’"—if we may use the admirable 
words of the Review. Secondly, it limits the field of work 
and endeavour not only to coal mining but, more unfortu- 
nately, to coal mining in this country. 

We believe that this policy, particularly as it affects the 
future, is misguided and that the syllabus should be revised 
to cover the whole field of metalliferous and non-metalliferous 
mine surveying in which coal mining should play a significant 
but not overwhelming part. Most coal mining surveyors in 
this country have but little perception, for example, not only 
of the problems and difficulties in physical surveying but also 
of the representation of information on maps, plans and 
sections where the mineral deposits lie at relatively high 
inclinations and have to be worked with different systems and 
techniques of mining. 

The Review asserts that “ it is only in a few countries that 
mining surveying exists as a separate profession.” In fact, 
it exists as such in almost every European country except in 
Great Britain and that it does not so exist in the great mineral- 
producing countries of the Commonwealth is a criticism of 
our failure to produce a professional surveyor of wide 
education and outlook whose worth and status were as 
universally recognised as those, for example, of the German 
“ Markscheider.” On the other hand, the practice of 
mining surveying, as opposed to the profession, is as old as 
mining itself and we must blame ourselves if we have not 
given, and if we now fail to give, the constructive lead which 
would elevate the profession to its rightful level. 

In this respect, the Institution must surely, through its 
widespread contacts throughout the Commonwealth, be 
able to develop and foster interest in the education, training 
and employment of its properly educated and trained mining- 
surveyor members. 
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SPECIALISATION 


Since 1947, we have witnessed within the coal mining 
industry in this country the splitting of what was previously 
the whole province of senior mine-surveyors into two, and in 
some cases into three, distinct departments. What has 
happened organisationally within the coal mining industry 
is not a matter with which we propose to concern ourselves 
here, except to say that it has, we believe, certainly not been 
of any benefit to the profession generally. As we have 
already suggested, the narrower the field of work envisaged, 
the more does the education and training for that field of work 
become confined to factual details and techniques and the 
less does it produce men of originality and imagination. So 
far as we are concerned professionally, however, we should 
set our faces firmly against any policy of education and 
training which aims at confining the aspiring professional 
surveyor to a field of study confined to the narrow require- 
ments of one type of mining or of one country. If the 
Review is right in its belief that greater emphasis in education 
and training upon general principles and their significance 
and purpose will produce not only able, practical surveyors 
but mature minds capable of original and imaginative 
thinking, then any branch of the mining industry, in any 
country which employs such men, will stand to gain and 
not to lose. 


We take the view, therefore, that a revised syllabus should 
cover the fundamentals of surveying, science, engineering, 
geology, mining law, mining economics and mining 
technology to enable professional surveyors to take up any 
aspect of work on which they are now or could usefully in the 
future be employed. To particularise a little further, we can 
be proud to count amongst our present members those who 
hold high positions of trust and responsibility in surveying 
and planning in the mining industry, in education, in private 
practice and in the public service. We express the hope that 
all those who have achieved such eminence are as proud to 
call themselves mine surveyors as we are to have them in 
our ranks. It is up to them more than anyone to repay their 
indebtedness to their profession by helping to ensure that 
facilities for education and training are made available in 
accordance with the progressive and enlightened policy 
outlined in the Review. 


FACILITIES FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING 


We welcome wholeheartedly the references in the Review 
to full-time academic training at approved educational 
institutions. Moreover, we do not see how the requisite 
level of professionalism can be obtained at institutions of 
lower standing than the Universities or Colleges of Advanced 
Technology. Apart altogether from the obvious advantages 
of concentrated academic study, there are the unquestionable 
benefits of living and mixing with others of similar age but 
different backgrounds and subject to different academic 
disciplines. This is universally recognised as being of the 
highest educational value and must, in our view, on that 
basis alone be opened to mine surveyors. 2aw 


We believe that both the resources and most of the staff 
capable of satisfying the requirements of a University training 
in mining surveying already exist at several Universities 
within their mining, geological and civil engineering depart- 
ments. How far advantage can be taken of these existing 
facilities at the various Universities we cannot say at the 
moment, but this is clearly a matter to be pursued by the 
Institution. We would make the point, however, that the 
professional status of surveyors in Germany and Holland is 
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greatly enhanced by the fact that mine surveying is considered 
sufficient of a discipline in itself to merit chairs in mine 
surveying at the technical universities. We have only to 
mention such names as Professors Niemczyk, Grond, Hoffman 
and Rellensmann to illustrate the point. 

We have noted the remarks on page 9 of the Review that 
“ few (if any) mining surveying candidates are likely to take 
full-time courses.” We feel that this is tantamount to an 
admission that mine surveying is the poor relation—both 
academically and professionally—within the Institution and 
we urge that every effort ought to be made to eliminate this 
unprogressive view and to seek to establish mine surveying 
on an equal footing with other branches within the Institution 
and with other professions. We do not under-estimate the 
practical difficulties which will have to be faced but they 
will not be particular to the mine surveying section and we 
should not shirk or under-estimate the part which we can 
play in supporting and advancing the Institution’s educational 
policy as a whole. 

In this context, we should refer to the comments on the 
practical test for the Statutory Certificate which is also 
mentioned in section 38 (d) of the Review. We cannot 
emphasise too strongly our belief that the Institution’s 
educational policy and programme should be divorced from 
the Statutory Certificate. The whole emphasis of the 
practical test is on factual knowledge of existing techniques 
and procedures and safety provisions. It has but little 
relevance to professionalism, and in our view the presentation 
of a comprehensive and personally-executed piece of field- 
work, carried out under supervision and accompanied by 
sufficient descriptive matter, would be more than an adequate 
substitute, particularly if accompanied by an oral interview 
with an examining board, appointed by the Institution. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAMME OF EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 


We have tried to outline in the foregoing part of our paper 
the fundamental principles which we believe should govern 
the policy of education and training for mining surveyors. 
We are not foolish enough to think that we can or should try 
to set out here a fully detailed syllabus of examinations. 
Having gone so far, however, we should be avoiding the 
problems we ourselves had posed if we did not give some 
idea of how this might be done. 

In the first place, we accept completely the policy suggested 
in the Review that every effort should be made to attract 
entrants from the sixth forms of secondary schools at 18 with 
passes in appropriate subjects at Advanced level in the 
General Certificate of Education. As we see it, such entrants 
would proceed to full-time courses of study for a minimum 
of 3 years either at a University or an appropriate College. 
This would be followed by two years of approved practical 
training during which time each candidate would be expected 
to make a special study of some aspect of his work and present 
a thesis or dissertation before qualifying for corporate 
membership of the Institution. 

It is, of course, equally essential that a well-defined path 
should be left open for those who, for one reason or another, 
have not continued through the sixth form at a secondary 
school. We presume that the majority of these would in 
fact have entered on and been successful in a part-time course 
leading to the Higher National Certificate in Mine Surveying 
and we would accept that this Higher National Certificate 
in conjunction with the necessary academic standard at 
Ordinary level of the General Certificate would be of 
equivalent qualifying standard for entry to a course in 


preparation for the professional examinations. Indeed, this 
standard would in any case entitle a candidate to entrance on 
a course leading to an engineering degree at certain 
Universities. 

The following are our suggestions for an examination 
syllabus :— 

First Examination 
Mathematics 
Materials and Structures 
Geology 
Theory of Surveying and Surveying Instruments 
Principles of Economics 
Intermediate Examination 
Mathematics (II) 
Mining Geology 
Mine Surveying 
Mining Technology 
Mining Economics 
Final Examination 

Mining 
Mining Economics (II) 
Mine Surveying (II) 
Mineral Exploration and Applied Geophysics 
Mining Law 


We do not propose to comment in detail except to say 
that we consider that the further study of mathematics should 
be designed to show how the fuadamental conceptions already 
known up to Advanced level have relevance to the problems of 
engineering generally, and to those of surveying, geophysics, 
rock mechanics and mining subsidence in particular. In the 
Intermediate Examination in mathematics, we should 
reserve a special place for applied statistics. 

It is perhaps rather a simple idea to think of a mine as 
a structure but in fact to do so enables many fundamental 
engineering and mathematical conceptions to be utilised 
with more understanding. For this reason, we think it 
essential that there should be some study of the strength of 
materials, the properties of simple structures and perhaps 
the elements of building science. 

In geology, we envisage a clear progression through the 
examinations from the early consideration of the formation, 
structure and composition of the earth’s crust, through 
economic geology and mineralogy, to mineral exploration 
and applied geophysics. The subject-matter is in fact very 
wide and the treatment while necessarily general would be 
designed to give a firm foundation for those who may later 
require a deeper knowledge of certain aspects of the subject. 

So far as surveying is concerned we should expect to start 
with the elementary propositions concerning the theory of 
topographic and engineering surveying. This would be 
followed by a consideration of the theory of optics in relation 
to survey instruments and the design, construction and 
adjustment of them. The Intermediate syllabus would deal 
with the general problems of triangulation and geodesy and 
include the theory of errors and the adjustment of 
observations. The Final Examination would deal more 
particularly with the special problems of mine surveying and 
the preparation of mine plans. 

In mining technology, we should expect the field of study 
to cover the development of mines by shafts and drifts and 
mining methods generally, not only in underground coal and 
metalliferous mines but also in opencast mines. In the final 
year, the syllabus would cover ventilation, drainage, transport, 
rock pressure and ground movement. 

Under mining economics, the subject-matter would start 
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from a general consideration of mineral wealth and its 
distribution, sampling and assaying, mineral reserves, mining 
company structure, finance accounts and taxation. The 
Final syllabus would cover mineral valuation and the 
financial implications of mine planning. 

Mining law would treat the fundamental conceptions of the 
law of property and contract as they affect the exploration 
for acquisition and development of mineral properties. 
Reference would be made to the law in different countries 
and to those statutory provisions in Great Britain of particular 
relevance. Statutory and other requirements of particular 
importance in surveying and plan construction and main- 
tenance would be included. 


We repeat, we do not pretend to be able to formulate 
detailed syllabuses or courses of study at this stage. If our 
general thesis concerning policy were to be acceptable, we 
should expect the Institution to set up a special committee 
composed not only of practising mine surveyors but also of 
representatives from the Universities and Colleges which 
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were to provide full-time or part-time courses of study and 
not hesitate to call in specialists in particular fields to advise 
where necessary. In addition, there ought to be at least 
one member not connected directly with mine surveying 
but aware of the present and probable future needs of the 
mining industry at home and abroad. 


CONCLUSION 


We have not aimed in this paper to be deliberately pro- 
vocative or to be iconoclastic ; rather, we have tried to 
examine some of the basic conceptions underlying the 
education and training of mine surveyors and to give some 
expression to our own deep pride in, and desire to enhance the 
worth and secure the future of, our profession. 

The paper is short for two very good reasons. First, 
because the Institution's Review of Educational Policy” 
has argued much more clearly and succinctly some of the 
main points which we had originally intended to make ; and 
secondly because we hope that it will provoke and provide 
maximum time for some serious discussion at the Conference. 


The Lake Nyasa Hydrographic Survey 
By Lt.-Cmdr. R. T. BAILEY, R.N.V.R. (Professional Associate) 


The following paper will be presented at a meeting of the land surveyors section of the Institution to be held on Thursday, 
13h October, 1960, at 5.45 p.m. The paper will be illustrated by coloured slides. 


INTRODUCTION 


Lake Nyasa lies between Lat. 94° S. and 14}° S., and is 
the southernmost of the African Rift Valley lakes. 360 miles 
long and 40 miles wide, it has some of the characteristics of 
the sea rather than of a lake. It becomes extremely rough, 
with steep short seas as much as 15 feet high. In the northern 
part, the lake is flanked by high mountains. 

In 1954 M.V. Hala (620 tons) struck a rock in the 
approaches to Deep Bay and did herself considerable under- 
water damage. This expensive casualty focused the 
attention of the authorities on the inadequacy of the existing 


The Lake steamer Nala lying at Nkata Bay, with a typical 
hatch of lake fly appearing like smoke on the horizon 


Admiralty charts, and on the need for an up-to-date hydro- 
graphic survey. The Federal Government of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland approached the Hydrographic Department of 
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the British Admiralty. The then hydrographer, Vice- 
Admiral Sir Archibald Day, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0., was on the 
point of retiring, and undertook to form a team and to put the 
task in hand—on a civilian basis. The writer was lucky 
enough to be invited to join as the second member of the team, 
the third being Mr. A. Crosby, an ex-leading seaman with 
hydrographic experience. This small team arrived in 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, in September, 1955, with 
very little idea of Africa or of the task ahead of them, and 
with no equipment save two borrowed sextants. 


Salisbury was to be our base. Though nearl; 500 miles 
from the lake it had the advantage of offering accommodation, 
facilities for drawing and printing charts, and the availability 
of stores and instruments. Africa is a land of vast distances, 
and 600 miles did not seem excessive, even though it meant 
traversing the appalling road through Tete on the Zambesi, 
in Portuguese East Africa, Within five weeks of arrival, 
Sir Alfred Beit’s fast motor launch Bonnie had been chartered 
and an echo-sounding machine installed, and the team was 
not only afloat but sounding. 


The general plan was to carry out large-scale surveys of 
a dozen or so ports of call and their approaches, and then to 
do extensive small-scale coastal surveys of areas of navi- 
gational interest, where islands and other features existed. 
A survey of the whole lake was never contemplated. It 
would be a task of many years, and as most of the water is 
deep the cost would not be justified by any advantage to 
navigation. Nevertheless there was always the intention of 
adding to scientific knowledge by exploring the deeper parts 
of the lake when on passage. Each local survey started 
ab initio, and depended on a base measurement, usually along 
a sandy beach, extended by triangulation, the whole being 
fixed and orientated by star observations for geographic 
position and azimuth. Only on the three small-scale surveys 
at the south end of the lake was there any connection with 
the primary triangulation. Very little of the lake shore had 
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been mapped at all, but some of it was covered by air 
photographs. 

Sounding was carried out in the first place by a Kelvin 
Hughes MS 21 echo-sounding recorder with outboard 
oscillator. While this set was admirable in comparatively 
shoal water, it was difficult to operate in deep water with an 
uneven and erratic bottom. Having a scale of 90 feet, and 
sounding only in feet, it called for acrobatic manipulation to 
keep track of the soundings, which might shoal from 500 to 
100 feet in half a minute. Likewise the interpretation of the 
echo-trace ashore, with very frequent phase changes, was 
difficult. The normal range of the set is 570 feet, but by 
a system of double phasing we achieved soundings far beyond 
this limit, and in fact on one occasion recorded a sounding 
of 1,200 feet—twice round the clock plus 240 feet. 

Our own launch (of which more later) was fitted with a 
Kelvin Hughes MS 26 set, sounding in feet or fathoms, 
recording on dry paper, and with more than ample range. 
But when this excellent machine developed a mysterious defect 
after a year’s trouble-free service, which defeated our 
combined efforts to repair, it was more than 12 months 
before the set was in commission again, bearing witness to 
the lack of local technical facilities, and to the indifferent 
communications with the civilised world. Though this 
period was occupied in some useful triangulation and coast- 
lining, the progress of the work was seriously interrupted, and 
only one small survey was completed—by reverting to the 
lead line, with the Officer-in-Charge acting as leadsman. 

The first authentic chart of Lake Nyasa was made at the 
end of the last century by Lt.-Cmdr. E. L. Rhoades, R.N.R.., 
then serving in H.M. gunboats which were combating the 
slavers on the lake. Before that, various sketch maps 
had been made by missionaries. Livingstone reached the 
lake in 1859, and those indomitable travellers, the Portuguese, 
two centuries earlier, according to less well authenticated 
records. The current Admiralty charts (the lake is covered 
by two sheets) are based entirely on Rhoades’ surveys. They 
are sketchy, not to say inaccurate, in parts. But considering 
the difficulties in those early days, and the fact that he was 
not a surveyor, they are a remarkable piece of work. 

To Rhoades is reputed to go the honour of the first shot 
fired in World War I, and certainly the first naval victory. 
On 6th August, 1914, he launched an attack on the small 
German armed mission steamer, on a slipway on the 
Tanganyika side, and put her out of commission. His 
erstwhile drinking companion, the German commander, 
came off to protest against what he took to be a practical 
joke in the worst of taste, and was taken prisoner. It was 
hardly fair—he had not heard that war had been declared. 


THE SURVEY LAUNCH 


Even before we reached the lake, or Africa, the need for 
a survey launch was realised. Using the hull design of a 
launch already being built for service on the lake, the lay-out 
of a survey launch was drawn up, and the building put in 
hand at the Berwick yard of the Fairmile Construction 
Company Limited. The hull dimensions had been very 
carefully planned to give clearance under the bridges on its 
journey by rail from Beira to the lake, and could not exceed 
46 feet in length and 11 feet 3 inches beam, with the moulded 
depth whittled down to something less than the normal for 
such a vessel. The superstructure was shipped separately. 
Had these limits not been accepted, it would have been a 
question of shipping the components of a vessel and re- 
assembling at the lake shore. This has been the method 
adopted for all the larger vessels on the lake, including the 
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first I/ala, brought out by Scottish missionaries in 1875, which 
was assembled at the Zambesi mouth, steamed up the river, 
dismantled and portaged in head-loads up the Murchison 
cataracts of the Shire River, and finally reassembled at the 
lake. It was a great day in March, 1957, when the Edmund 
Rhoades, named after our predecessor, reached the railhead 
at Chipoka and was lowered successfully into the lake by an 
ancient break-down crane strained to its creaking limit. 
Every movable piece had to be stripped out of the launch to 
reduce her weight to less than the safe working load of 
20 tons. 


INITIAL SURVEYS OF THE LAKE 

The first survey completed by the team was at Monkey Bay 
headquarters of the Nyasaland Railways Lake Service at the 
southern end of the lake. This was an admirable place to 
start. The area of the bay was very small, and the triangula- 
tion of the simplest. There were the facilities of the small 
dockyard, and an empty house to live in, so that we were 
not at once thrown into the much more arduous conditions 
up the lake, where we had, later on, to make ourselves 
entirely self-supporting. It enabled the team to shake dowa, 
sort out the various duties, and work out a sounding routine. 
This took the somewhat unorthodox form of the Admiral 
at the wheel, while the writer and Crosby took angles, 
plotted and tended the echo respectively. Later we were 
able to train a coxswain for our own launch, He handled 
her well and steered an excellent compass course ; but we 
were never able to teach an African the art of steering 
a transit. They simply had no eye for it. 

A small survey was then made at the shallow and exposed 
anchorage at Chipoka, the railhead, where all cargo for lake 
ports is loaded. It was here that the team had the unusual 
experience of being lent an aged railway engine in which to 
do a brief reconnaissance of the hinterland. 

A more extensive survey of Kota Kota, stronghold of 
Islam since the days of Arab infiltration, and with an an- 


Admiral Day and Crosby on an aged railway engine at Chipoka, 
about to go on a reconnaissance inland 
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chorage sheltered by a four-mile sand spit, was next completed, 
and when the team made the bone-shattering journey back 
to Salisbury for Christmas, 1955, we felt that we had not onty 
accomplished something, but had also got the measure of 
the lake and of the task. We had also learnt from our 
experience of African mechanics that a European engineer 
was essential for the smooth running of the survey, and the 
strength of the team was consequently increased to four by 
the engagement of Mr. Ron Farrer, an ex-Merchant Navy 
engineer. 

By the time the Edmund Rhoades arrived the survey had 
made considerable progress, using such craft as came to 
hand. Bonnie was replaced by the Nyasaland Government 
launch Search. Modified for our purpose, though with 
a speed of only 6} knots and a small forra’d cabin that leaked 
like a sieve, she and her African skipper, Duncan Saizi, 
performed great things for us. In eight months of survey work 
her steaming hours far exceeded those of her whole six years 
on the lake. Skipper Duncan Saizi was quite an old man of 
the lake, and was able to foretell the onset and duration of the 
fierce southerly wind. He had convivial companions up 
and down the lake littoral. His equanimity was only once 
seriously disturbed, when he contrived to get himself 
entangled with the stern anchor which he was letting go and 
went over the side with it. It was a day or two before he 
forgave us our unseemly mirth. 

With Search we surveyed Nkata Bay, main port for the 
Northern Province, Deep Bay, Manda and Mbamba Bays 
on the Tanganyika side, Khambwe Lagoon, and Mwaya at 
the very top end of the lake. It was at Deep Bay, as already 
mentioned, that //ala met with near-disaster. Inside a line 
of rocks, gleaming white with guano, is a channel about 
half a mile wide which was commonly used by the lake 
steamers. Its southern end was found to be generally foul. 
The rock which J/ala had struck came up sharply on the 
echo trace from 90 to 6 feet. We saluted it as the feature 
which had caused us to come to Lake Nyasa. To locate 
another submerged rock off Deep Bay we were conned by 
a fisherman in his dugout canoe, who put us on to it by his 
own special transits, though three miles from the shore. 
Hydrographic surveyors often have to have recourse to local 
knowledge. 

Manda Bay lies beneath the towering Livingstone Range. 
Distances there are expressed in hours—hours of walking. 
There the Admiral and the writer had the honour of being 
accommodated in the bishop’s palace—thatched dwelling 
of the bishop when on periodic visits—where daily a chicken 
would cluck round the breakfast table and lay an egg in 
a chair as soon as it was vacated. The survey of Manda Bay 
was quickly justified, as the place was soon included in the 
lake steamer's schedule. 

In July, 1956, after six surveys had been completed, 
Admiral Day left to take up an appointment as Co-ordinator 
for the International Geophysical Year, and his place was 
taken by another officer from the Royal Naval Surveying 
Service—Commander R. T. Tripp, R.N. (Rtd.). Cmdr. Tripp 
was initiated to life on the shores of Lake Nyasa at camps 
at Mwaya and Khambwe, low-lying and swampy, and 
viciously infested with mosquitoes, where stars were observed 
to the accompaniment of the snort and grunt of hippos in the 
reeds and wallows. Khambwe is a shallow, reedy anchorage, 
sheltered from the south, in a cotton-growing area. Mwaya, 
in Tanganyika Territory, is connected by road to Lake 
Tanganyika and the north, and handles transit freight. It 
could become a place of some importance as the outlet for 
a nearby coalfield as yet undeveloped, but the very shallow 


End of Line. Commander Tripp takes a sextant angle with 
the bows of the launch in the reeds at the end of a line of 
soundings 


approach makes the construction of port installations of 
doubtful value. 

The commissioning of M.L. Edmund Rhoades in March, 
1957, greatly extended the scope of the work. Bonnie and 
Search were only suitable for day cruising from the camp 
ashore. Though the Rhoades had only two settee berths, 
the team of four frequently spent many days and nights on 
board, two sleeping below, one in the wheelhouse, and one 
on deck forra’d. With the launch’s crew and the cook and 
a few odd hands there were sleeping bodies everywhere. 
These jaunts were essentially a fine weather exercise. Rain 
made life a misery. The year’s programme was designed to 
avoid the worst of the rain—January to March—and the 
worst of the southerly blows—June to August. During part 
at least of these months the team repaired to Salisbury to 
draw fair charts, replenish stores, recover from the rigours of 
four months on the lake, and prepare for the next spell. Mean- 
while, the launch was laid up for refit at Monkey Bay. 
Another feature which had to be taken into account when 
planning the programme was the poor visibility to be expected 
towards the end of the dry season, by reason of the smoke 
from innumerable bush and grass fires. 

It is at the southern end of the lake that such development 
as there has been has mostly taken place. It is shallower, 
and is full of fish. Three or four European fishing concerns 
operate. The five lakeshore hotels are there and a number of 
lakeside bungalows. Moreover there are Monkey Bay and 
Chipoka, headquarters port and railhead respectively. An 
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A survey party disembarking at an off-lying island from 
a dug-out canoe 


extensive survey of this area was called for, and it was 
covered by three small-scale surveys—Fort Johnston to 
Monkey Bay, Monkey Bay to Chipoka including the Marelli 
Islands, and Senga Bay and Domira Bay including the 
Mbenji Islands. For these surveys primary trig. stations at 
Nkopola Hill, Nkunguni Mountain and Senga Mountain 
formed a valuable basis. The existence of islands, or the 
proximity, in parts, of the eastern shore, made a broad 
triangulation scheme possible. Many visits were paid to 
exciting and remote islands, homes of untold thousands of 
cormorants, of monitor lizards and of crocodiles—Boadzulu, 
the Marellis, Mbenji with its girdle of jagged rocks, and 
various marble-smooth islets rising sheer from the deep water. 

For two of these surveys which included only one trig. 
station, the tellurometer which we had on loan proved 
invaluable for establishing a base measurement. Likewise, 
for another considerable coastal survey in the northern part 
of the lake—Cape Manulo to Ruarwe—where the nature of 
the country would have rendered a regular triangulation a 
formidable task, a very satisfactory scheme was made 
possible by the use of this instrument, consisting of a coastal 
traverse closed by a long ray between the extreme stations. 
But even this method was of no avail on another stretch of 
coast, where the reedy and thorn-encumbered river mouths 
made obstacles which could neither be observed across nor 
round. 

CYCLIC CHANGE IN LAKE LEVEL 


Southeastward of Ruarwe is the deepest area in the lake- 
The existing chart shows 386 fathoms. Later reports have 
given over 490 fathoms. The greatest sounding revealed by 
the present survey was 371 fathoms (2,226 feet). Beyond the 
immediate influence of coastal features of which the effect 
is continued beneath the surface of the lake, the bottom is 
remarkably flat and consists almost entirely of mud. So 
regular is it that on one occasion we noted six miles of the 
same sounding. The deepest sounding was not in the nature 
of a sudden rift, but a very gently shelving depression, some 
four miles from the shore, which there falls away very 
steeply to a great depth. Not unnaturally, some of the older 
lakeshore residents have invested the lake under whose 
influence they have lived for so long with an air of mystery— 
tales are heard of unfathomable depths and of no bottom at 
10,000 feet. It is disappointing to have to explode such 
picturesque beliefs. Nevertheless, 371 fathoms is no mean 
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depth, and it is more remarkable when it is considered that 
as the surface of the lake is 1,550 feet above sea level, the 
bottom there is nearly 700 feet below it. 

In point of fact the level of the lake is far from stable, and 
this is one of its most noteworthy features. There is 
a seasonal rise and fall of about 3 feet, but superimposed 
on this is a long-period variation which has amounted 
to as much as 18 feet. In 1915 it was at its lowest recorded 
(1,538 feet) and all flow down the one outlet—the Shire 
River—ceased. Reeds and sudd quickly possessed the 
channel and it was not until 1937, when the impounded 
waters of the lake reached their highest recorded level of 
1,556 feet, that they broke through and scoured the channel. 
This erratic behaviour is the result of three complex factors, 
rainfall, evaporation and outflow. Evaporation may cause 
a loss of some 70 inches annually, whereas contrary to 
popular belief outflow is unlikely to account for more than 
12 inches. It is a delicate hydrological balance which has 
only recently been investigated by Sir William Halcrow and 
Partners, consultants for the Shire Valley Project. A part 
of this vast project, which was chiefly concerned with hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and flood control, was a degree of 
stabilisation of the lake level. The plan is for the time being 
in abeyance. 

In addition to the long-period and seasonal variations, 
a rise and fall of about 3 inches, having a period of 6 hours, 
is sometimes noted. This is in! the nature of a seiche, but is 
more complex than was thought and is not a simple oscilla- 
tory movement ; readings at the northern and southern ends 
of the lake are not reciprocal—the one is not high when the 
other is low. 

As can be imagined, the long-period variation has been a 
factor which discourages the construction of permanent 
harbour works. It might render such a port as Mwaya 
unworkable for a number of years on end. Jetties built at 
high lake levels become high and dry at low levels. Others 
constructed when the lake is low may become submerged. 
The writer has seen the railway jetty at Chipoka both when 
there was not enough water alongside for a launch drawing 
2 feet of water, and when there were fish swimming about 
on the top of it. 

This vagary of the lake created a problem in selecting 
a datum for soundings. The lowest recorded level might 
have been in accordance with the hydrographic principle that 
datum should be a level below which the lake seldom if ever 
falls, but it would not have been a realistic basis. The 
datum selected was 1,546.5 feet above mean sea level, as 
determined in the Shire Valley Project. This would have 
been 4.5 feet above the predicted minimum had that project 
materialised. The predicted high level of the lake was not 
regarded as high water springs, and any feature above 
datum was shown as a height. This gave rise to an unavoid- 
able anomaly, in that a rock shown as having a height of 
6 feet might in fact cover. When using the charts the 
mariner must bear in mind the actual level of the lake and 
correct soundings and heights accordingly. Heights of 
mountains and coastal features had also to be referred to 
chart datum rather than to M.S.L., as being of more use to 
the mariner when thus expressed. 


SURVEYING THE PORTUGUESE SHORE 
It was originally planned that the hydrographic team 
should carry out such surveys as were required on the 
Portuguese shore, but in the event, the Portuguese undertook 
this work themselves and a party of naval surveyors reached 
the lake with their launch Mina in 1957. Their programme 
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was more ambitious than ours, and included a primary 
triangulation of 150 miles of difficult country, so it was not 
surprising that their team was the better equipped. They 
had naval ratings, both Portuguese and African, over 
a hundred boys against our half dozen, and their own 
hunters to supply game for the mess. Their work, needless 
to say, was of as high a standard as their organisation. Their 
hospitality was embarrassing. The only thing in which we 
excelled them was our launch, but as she was at the time 
rather a lame duck with one propeller shaft out of action and 
a defective echo-sounding machine, this advantage was hardly 
apparent. We jointly carried out the survey of Likoma 
Island (Nyasaland) and the adjacent Portuguese mainland, 
there three miles distant. At Likoma is the headquarters of 
the Universities Mission to Central Africa, established in 1880, 
where there is a remarkable cathedral, exceeding Winchester’s 
in length. The Portuguese too met with a serious setback. 
When we left Likoma a black cloud of smoke was rising 
from their camp, and later we learnt that all their stores and 
much valuable equipment had been destroyed by fire caused 
by an African carelessly pouring petrol. 


WEATHER AND LABOUR CONDITIONS 


Nyasaland is a small country with a very large African 
population, and labour was never a problem. Boys for a day 
or for a month were usually to be picked up. Some became 
intelligent recorders. Our nucleus was seldom more than 
the launch’s crew of three and the camp cook and houseboy. 
Over and above that we signed boys on and off as required. 
The initial period of a survey, entailing the erection of marks, 
triangulation, and perhaps bush-clearing, required more 
boys. That done, we took to the lake for sounding and 
required none. 

We were forever at pains to point out to the villagers that 
the erection of flags on their hilltops, along their beaches and 


Sounding routine in M.L. Edmund Rhoades. Cmdr. Tripp 
plotting, with the African recorder standing by. Crosby is at 
the echo, and the coxs’n, Malinje, at the wheel 


in their fields, did not mean that the Government was going 
to deprive them of their land. That was a suspicion 
frequently met with. Only once did we meet with any 
obstruction, in an area south of Nkata Bay, where a tedious 
indava with chiefs and sub-chiefs was necessary before we 
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could erect our marks. It was there that cemented survey 
stations were destroyed almost as soon as made, and flags 
pulled down. This was shortly before the unhappy dis- 
turbances early in 1959, and may have been the result of false 
propaganda and roused sentiments. 


What delayed the progress of the survey more than any 
other factor (except the failure of the echo-sounding machine) 
was the weather. For much of the year it blows hard on the 
lake at least half the day. As an instance, during the survey 
of Cape Manulo to Ruarwe, there arose regularly a northeast 
wind at 6 a.m., preceded by a swell. It blew furiously until 
midday, and the swell continued long after that. It was 
usually too rough to land at all in the forenoon. Most of 
the work, especially sounding, was confined to the afternoon. 
In 40 miles of coast there was literally but one place offering 
shelter——under the lee of a tiny island (inhabited by a lone 
baboon) with a shelf just large enough to drop an anchor on. 
There we spent most nights and forenoons, while the wind 
whistled over the top and round the sides. At another 
season of the year the “ mwera’’—a southeasterly wind 
blowing up the length of the lake—whips the surface into 
a fury of white horses, raising waves 10 feet high and over. 
This wind may last a week. An untold number of hours and 
days were lost to the weather, and we had some extremely 
rough passages. Good sheltered anchorages are few and far 
between. Senga Bay is a particularly exposed one and the 
Edmund Rhoades very nearly came to grief on the beach, 
which has seen the end of at least four good craft, when her 
cable parted during a night blow. 


The published charts, which are at the present time not 
completed, were drawn in Salisbury by Mr. J. M. Goodhall, 
who had spent many years as a cartographer in the Admiralty 
Chart Branch, and the standard of the drawn charts is excellent. 
The various surveys will be incorporated in ten charts, printed 
at the Government printing establishment and available at 
the Department of Federal Surveys. The drawing of three 
small-scale charts covering the whole lake and incorporating 
all the latest information had to be discontinued for the time 
being owing to discrepancies in the existing maps, such as 
they are. 


Our camp was a comfortable one. We each had a 
12 foot by 10 foot tent, and a 25 foot by 15 foot marquee tent 
served as mess and drawing office. In many places there 
was some house or building we could use instead of this. 
We did not forgo more comforts than necessary. We 
carried a 7 cubic foot refrigerator around with us, an electric 
light plant (necessary for charging batteries) and even a 
kitchen stove. Moves were to be dreaded but somehow all 
our miscellaneous possessions were loaded on board the 
Ilala and off-loaded at our next camp site. We have seen the 
fridge being carried ashore by women up to their waists in 
water, and the camp table floating off with its three legs in 
the air ; likewise the tin bath—never by any chance used 
@s a bath—with our four Tilley lamps in it. It was never so 
used because the lake was our bath, and in it we used to 
plunge nightly with our cakes of soap. It was also our drink, 
and no boiling necessary. And if a lake is one’s bath and 
one’s drink, and livelihood into the bargain, one must get 
very attached to it. We did. 


This was ublished in “The International Hydrographic 
Review Vol. XXXVII, No. 1960. 
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Finance Act, 1960 


Notes by W. A. LEACH (Fellow) 


1. This year’s Finance Act is of exceptional complexity 
owing to the lengthy provisions for defeating tax avoidance, 
¢.g., section 20, under which losses and allowances in respect 
of a trade, formerly available for relief against a taxpayer's 
aggregate income, will no longer be available unless it is 
shown that the trade was being carried on for the year of 
assessment on a commercial basis and with a view to the 
realisation of profit ; also section 22, relating to a sale of 
shares whereby the control of a company passes, if not less 
than one-fifth of the net assets of the company is represented 
by a building erected by or for the company within the 
six years preceding the sale. The Act also contains a 
complete revision of the penalty provisions of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. The following notes do no more than call 
attention to matters of special interest to surveyors. 


2. Tax on premises let to Public Offices, ete. 

The Crown, as is well-known, is not liable to tax, but 
under section 39 (1) of the 1960 Act, the rules as to assessment, 
charge, payment and deduction of tax are to apply to Public 
Offices and Departments of the Crown except where the 
Crown would be ultimately liable. Thus, subject to the next 
paragraph, Public Offices and Crown Departments as 
tenants of private landlords will in future pay tax and deduct 
it from rent as in the case of any other tenant. In the case 
of a long lease, the deduction will be made under section 170 
of the 1952 Act, section 39 (4) of the 1960 Act providing that 
any reference in section 170 to sums not payable, or not 
wholly payable, out of profits or gains brought into charge 
to tax is to be read as a reference to a sum payable wholly 
or partly out of a source of income other than profits or 
gains brought into charge. 

3. Section 39 (2) of the 1960 Act provides that 
section 39 (1) is not to apply to Public Offices and Depart- 
ments of the Dominions and their states and provinces or of 
any self-governing colony, section 39 (3) providing that tax 
under Schedule A on premises let to any such Public Offices 
or Departments of the Crown is to be paid by the person 
immediately entitled to the rent on an annual value determined 
by reference to the rent and other terms of the lease. 


4. Tax returns 

Section 45 of the 1960 Act imposes a penalty not 
exceeding £100 on any person liable to tax in any year who 
fails to make a statement of profits or gains or total income 
in that year within one year of the end thereof. Section 46 
imposes a penalty not exceeding £50 plus a daily penalty for 
failure to give forthwith the information required under 


section 170 (2) of the 1952 Act (i.e., information as to tax 
deducted from annual payments not made wholly out of 
profits or gains brought into charge to tax). 


5. Estate duty 

Where a person dies after 4th April, 1960, and any 
property is deemed to pass on the death by virtue of a gift 
or other relevant disposition or event in the “ five-year 
period,”’ the liability to estate duty is graduated by the 
following provisions under sédtion 64 for the reduction in 
the principal value of the property in question :— 

(a) death in third year of five-year 
period ... 
(b) death in fourth year of five- 
year period a pe . reduction 30 
(c) death in fifth year of five-year 
period . reduction 60 
6. Extension of right to investment and other allowances 

Certain allowances which have hitherto been made as 
extra-statutory concessions are now formally provided for in 
section 72. Investment, initial and annual allowances may 
be made for the year 1960-1961 and subsequent years in 
respect of machinery and plant provided for use or used for 
the purposes of certain companies and societies making 
management expenses claims or for the maintenance, repair 
or management of the land or houses by an owner of 
land or houses who is chargeable under Schedule A. 
Allowances are to be added to, and balancing charges 
deducted from, the expenditure included in the management 
expenses claim of the business or maintenance claim for the 
land or houses, any charge which cannot be deducted from 
the claim being chargeable under Case VI of Schedule D. 

7. Where an allowance is added to, or a charge deducted 
from, a maintenance claim in a case in which a statement of 
excess rent has to be made under section 176 of the 1952 Act, 
a corresponding amount is to be added to or deducted from 
the cost of maintenance, repairs, insurance and management 
included in that statement by virtue of paragraph (g) of 
section 176 (1). (lt will be recalled that under section 176, 
tax is payable on the excess of the rent receivable by a land- 
lord over the aggregate of the amount on which tax is suffered 
by him under Schedule A (or the rent payable by him if 
greater) and the rates and other burdens met out of the rent 
receivable, This adjustment for any allowances or charges 
taken into account in a maintenance claim is necessary as 
otherwise the statement under section 176 would cancel 
them out.) 


reduction 15 per cent. 
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Legal Notes 


By H. F. BIDDER (Associate) 


1. EVICTION 


Requisition of premises demised by the Crown 

When a landlord evicts his tenant, the tenant’s obligation 
to pay rent is extinguished, as might be expected. But the 
question may arise whether what the landlord has done is 
eviction in the eyes of the law. The Court of Appeal recently 
gave their views on this point, in reference to the circumstances 
of the case before them (Commissioners of Crown Lands v. 
Page {1960] 2 All E.R. 726). 

The defendant, P., was tenant of Crown property in 
London, under a lease granted in 1937 by the Commissioners 
of Crown Lands for a term of 25 years. In 1945 the Minister 
of Works, on behalf of the Crown, requisitioned the premises 
under defence regulations and retained possession until 
1955. No rent was paid by P. during that period. In this 
action the Commissioners claimed for the rent due under 
the lease for the six years allowed by the Statute of 
Limitations. Gorman, J. in the Court below ordered the 
defendant to pay £1,920 as arrears of rent. He did not 
accept the defendant’s contention that, having been evicted 
by the lessor, no rent was payable by hin. The Court of 
Appeal now dismissed the defendant's appeal. 

It will be remembered that the lessee was entitled to 
compensation for the requisition, based upon rent obtainable 
for the property, under the Compensation (Defence) Act, 
1939. 

Lord Evershed, M.R., in his judgment said that the point 
for determination was—whether the exercise by the Minister 
of Works of the power of requisitioning the house and 
premises operated as an “ eviction’’ of the lessee as that 
term is properly understood. The Crown is one and in- 
divisible, and as lessor, must be treated as having requisitioned 
the property it had demised, and ousted its own lessee from 
the right of occupation during the period of requisition. 
If this was an eviction in law, the rent under the lease was 
suspended, at least during that period: but not every 
disturbance of the lessee’s enjoyment of his right of occupation 
qualifies as an eviction. A mere trespass is not an eviction. 
“ The act of the landlord, in order to constitute an eviction 
at law, must at least have certain characteristics which, 
though they have not been (and may not indeed be capable 
of being) precisely defined, will be regarded as satisfied or 
not satisfied, according to the standards of common sense 
and ordinary understanding, in the light of the facts in each 
particular case. Apart from any requisite of ‘ wrongfulness,’ 
the landlord’s act must be (i) of a ‘ permanent’ character, 
and (ii) be done with a particular ‘ intention,’ viz. that of 
disabling the tenant from continuing to hold the subject 
of his demise, or of depriving him of the enjoyment of the 
thing demised, or some part thereof. . . . Does the exercise 
of the statutory power of requisition have the characteristics 
required to constitute an eviction ? I have come to the 
conclusion that it does not.” 

First as to ‘* permanent "’—the word here did not mean * for 
ever.” It was used in contra-distinction to ‘“ temporary ” 
and the period of requisition (ten years) was certainly sub- 
stantial compared with the unexpired term at the time of the 
requisition (17 years). But “the powers of requisition 
were measures intended for an emergency situation, to last 
only as long as the emergency itself lasted... . Although 
the emergency was of uncertain duration, still it was an 
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emergency, and would fairly be regarded as of a temporary 
rather than of a permanent nature, according to the ordinary 
use of those words.”” However, the meaning of “ temporary ” 
might greatly vary with the circumstances, and he turned 
to the second requisite, namely “ Intention.”” In his view 
the intention to be attributed to the Crown could not be 
put higher than an intention to disturb the lessee’s enjoyment 
to the extent of requiring him to submit to the Crown’s 
occupation of the premises as a licensee during the emergency 
without otherwise qualifying the lessee’s interest under the 
demise, and on terms that the lessee should, by way of rent 
or otherwise, be fairly compensated for the licence. In his 
judgment, such a conception was not consistent with the 
intention requisite to an eviction. 

Then in order to constitute an eviction, the act of the 
landlord must be “ wrongful.” It was urged on behalf 
of the tenant that the demise by the Crown implied a covenant 
for quiet enjoyment. He did not think that such a covenant 
would extend to prevent the future exercise by the Crown 
of powers and duties imposed on it in its executive capacity 
by statute. There was here no “ wrongfulness’’ in the 
Crown’s requisition. “I think, accordingly, there has been 
no ‘ eviction’ established on the part of the Crown.” 

Ormerod, L.J., said that the action of the Minister, acting 
in pursuance of statutory authority, which gave him the 
right to enter on premises and take possession of them if he 
regarded it as necessary to do so in the public interest, 
could not be regarded as wrongful merely because the 
premises were demised by the Crown. 

Devlin, L.J. said, in reference to the alleged breach of a 
covenant for quiet enjoyment : “ When the Crown, in 
dealing with one of its subjects, is dealing as if it too were 
a private person, it is absurd to suppose that it is making 
any promise about the way it will conduct the affairs of the 
nation.” 


2. CLEAN RIVERS (ESTUARIES AND TIDAL 
WATERS) ACT, 1960 


The object of this Act is to extend the control that River 
boards now have, under the Rivers (Prevention of Pollution) 
Act, 1957, section 7, (1) to (15), over the making of new 
or altered outlets for the discharge of trade or sewage effluents 
to a stream, and of the making of new discharges, so as to 
bring under the control of the boards discharges into tidal 
waters or parts of the sea within seaward limits specified 
in the Schedule of the Act, and described as “ controlled 
waters ’* (section 1 (1)). This is one answer to the agitation 
that has been going on against the contamination of the sea 
water and fouling of beaches along the coasts, and par- 
ticularly in the estuaries, of England. In giving or with- 
holding their consent to a proposal, a river board is to 
have special regard to the factors arising from the tidal 
nature of the waters and, in particular. to additional dilution 
due to dispersal of the effluent by tidal action and the varying 
direction of flow and salinity, and any other properties of 
those waters (section 1 (3)). — 

Some examples of seaward limits of controlled waters are 
lines drawn :— 

between the seaward ends of the piers at the entrance 
to the River Tyne ; 
from Highcliffe Castle to Hengistbury Head ; 
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across the entrance of the River Dart from Froward 
Point to Combe Point ; 

across the entrance of Plymouth Sound from Rennie 
Point to Penlee Point ; 

across the Solway Firth from the landward end of the 
pier at Silloth in Cumberland to Southernness Point 
in Kirkcudbrightshire. 


3. CORPORATE BODIES’ CONTRACTS ACT, 1960 

The Law Reform Committee reported in December, 1958, 
upon the question whether, in view of the decision which 
Lord Goddard, C.J., had felt compelled to give in the case of 
Wright v. Romford Borough Council ({1957] 1 Q.B. 431), 
any alterations were desirable in the law as to the formalities 
required in the case of contracts made by, or notices or 
other documents required to be given or executed by, bodies 
corporate, not being companies within the Companies Act, 
1948 (whose contracts are assimilated to those of a natural 
person). In the case referred to, a local authority had 
repudiated an agreement in writing made and signed by 
their engineer, claiming power to do so because it was not 
under seal, and so was not binding on them (see Legal 
Notes, Vol. 91, p. 528). The Report recommended that 
any body corporate should be able to express its will by the 
action of individuals empowered, expressly or impliedly, to 
act on its behalf, and that the ordinary law of agency should 
prevail. Where a personal signature was required for a 
document, the signature of an agent of the corporation 
should suffice. 

The Corporate Bodies Contracts Act, 1960, carries out the 
recommendations of the Committee with regard to contracts. 

The Act provides that a contract required by law to be 
in writing, signed by the persons to be charged, may be 
made on behalf of a corporation in writing signed by any 
person acting under its authority, express or implied 
(section, (1) (a) ). 

A contract, valid if made between private persons by 
parol, may be so made on behalf of a corporation by parol 
by any person acting under its authority as above 
(section 1 (1) (5) ). 

A contract so made is to be effectual in law, and shall bind 
the corporation and its successors, and all other parties ; 
and may be varied or discharged in the same manner as it 
may be made. 

The section is not to apply to the making, variation or 
discharge of a contract before the commencement of the Act. 

The Act is not to apply to any company formed and 
registered under the Companies Act, 1948, or to an existing 
company as defined in that Act. 

The Act does not not affect the law of Scotland or of 
Northern Ireland ; but it is declared that the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland may make laws amending the law of 
that country for similar purposes. 


4. OPTION TO EXTEND LEASE EXERCISED BY 
CONDUCT 

The case of Garner v. Blaxill ({1960] 1 W.L.R. 752) dealt 
with a small point—whether the words of a particular lease 
allowed the exercise of an option by conduct only. But it 
is interesting as showing the careful analysis of an apparently 
simple form of words and of their legal consequences, that 
is necessary to determine the rights of the parties ; and also 
perhaps the difficulties caused by amateur drafting of a lease. 

The plaintiff tenant had been granted, in 1947, a lease of 
a shop and premises for seven years, the tenant being liable 
for repairs, and the lease ended with the following paragraph : 
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“ Provided that the tenant has reasonably fulfilled 
the covenants hereinbefore mentioned, he has the option 
of continuing for an extension of seven or fourteen 

After the termination in 1954 of the first seven years, the 
tenant continued to pay the rent and the landlords to accept 
it. No notice had been given by the tenant that he exercised 
his option. 

In 1957 the landlords sought to increase the rent, on the 
ground that the tenant had not exercised his option but was 
holding on as a tenant from year to year. They gave the 
tenant six months’ notice to quit. The tenant claimed that 
he had exercised the option by his conduct in remaining in 
occupation and paying rent; and he also gave notice in 
1958 that he exercised the option. He now brought an action 
for a declaration that he had validly exercised his option. 

Paull, J., in his judgment, said that the lease appeared to 
be a home-drawn lease, at any rate as concerned the last 
paragraph. It was the interpretation of that paragraph 
that was the matter in dispute. After the conclusion of the 
term of seven years, the tenant stayed on in the premises, 
and duly paid his rent from quarter to quarter. The rent 
was accepted by the landlords. The effect of these actions 
was, according to the tenant, that he had exercised his option ; 
according to the landlords, that he had become a tenant 
from year to year. Counsel agreed that they could find no 
case that could help in the construction of the words “ the 
option of continuing for an extension of seven or fourteen 
years,’’ except that counsel for! the tenant produced the case 
of Hersey v. Giblett (1854) 18 Beav. 174). In that case the 
tenant was a yearly tenant under an agreement which con- 
tained a proviso that, should the tenant wish for a lease, the 
landlord would grant one for seven, fourteen or twenty-one 
years at the same rent, and subject to the same covenants. 
Later the landlord gave notice to quit, and the tenant applied 
to take up the lease. The landlord refused and the tenant 
filed a bill for specific performance. Romilly, M.R., said 
that the clear intention of the parties was a tenancy from 
year to year, with an option for a lease from the beginning 
for twenty-one years, terminable at the tenant’s option at 
seven or fourteen. This contract was enforceable. 

Paull, J., continued : “* Apart from this authority, I should 
have felt inclined to hold that there could be no exercise of 
the option by merely continuing on in the premises and 
paying rent, since even if the tenant had sent a letter stating 
‘take notice that I exercise my option under the lease,’ that 
would have been an equivocal act, since he would not have 
made it plain whether he meant that he was opting to be 
a tenant for a further seven years, or for a further fourteen 
years, or for a further fourteen years with a break at 
seven years. In the light of Hersey v. Giblett, however, | am 
bound to hold that this particular point must fail, and 
that if, for instance, the tenant had sent a letter in the terms 
I have just stated, that would have meant that he opted to 
remain on as tenant for the full fourteen years with the 
right to break at seven years. In other words, * the option 
of continuing for an extension of seven or fourteen years’ 
must be interpreted as though they read ‘the option of 
continuing for an extension of fourteen years with a break 
at seven years ’.”’ 

[He had previously pointed out a practical difference 
between a lease for a further seven years and a least for 
fourteen years with a break at seven years. In the first case, 
holding on would create a yearly tenancy. In the second, by 
payment of rent after the termination of seven years the tenant 
contracts to remain a tenant for a further seven years.] 
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Reading the paragraph in this way, Paull, J., said he had 
to decide whether the option was exercised merely by the 
tenant staying on and paying rent after the first seven years 
had elapsed, or whether the effect of his doing so was to 
constitute him a tenant holding over from year to year. 
Normally, the effect of staying on and paying rent was 
undoubtedly to constitute the tenant a tenant from year to 
year. But he had to scrutinise the precise words of the 
option. Usually a provision for an option for an extension 
of time used some such word as “ renew,”’ which imported 
“ making afresh,”’ and provided for notice by the tenant. 
Neither were included here. The tenant was given “ the 
option of continuing for a term... .”’ It was difficult to 
see how an option of continuing could be exercised except by 
continuing. It might have been different had the words 
been “continuing by a term...” as that would have 
implied some action by the tenant. In his judgment, no 
notice was necessary before the option was exercised. He 
thought it took effect when the tenant sent the rent for the 
quarter following the seven years’ term. If the landlords 
accepted it, it must be on the basis that the tenant had 
exercised his option. 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


With regard to the proviso that “the tenant has 
reasonably fulfilled’’ the covenant to repair, the landlords 
waived any objection as to the condition of the premises by 
accepting the rent. If, however, it were held on appeal 
that the tenant had not exercised his option by “ continuing,”’ 
the tenant would have to rely on his notice of 1958, and the 
question as to repair would be material. No authority had 
been found as to the meaning of “ reasonable fulfilment ’’ 
of a covenant : it was a term not usually found in leases. He 
thought that by inserting the word “ reasonably *’ the parties 
meant that the tenant could exercise his option provided he 
had behaved during his tenancy in a way in which a reason- 
ably-minded tenant might behave. On the evidence presented 
he thought that the tenant had acted reasonably in fulfilling 
his obligations to keep the premises in repair. The greater 
part of the agreed schedule of dilapidations consisted of 
works of redecoration. The structural work called for by 
the schedule was quite small and had now been carried out ; 
and the situation with regard to it was that the tenant had 
done everything a reasonable tenant would do. He would 
make the declaration asked for. 


Rent Act, 1957 


Ministry Circular : Compulsory Purchase Orders in London 


In a circular 45/60 to Housing Authorities in the Greater 
London area, the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment states that he is willing to entertain compulsory purchase 
orders under Part V of the Housing Act, 1957, if a local 
authority have evidence that any landlord is asking exorbitant 
rents for residential property. The Minister has in mind 
none but the minority of landlords who “ appear to be 
wanting to extract the maximum profit from residential 
property in the shortest possible time, with little or no regard 
to the principles of sound property management, the personal 
circumstances of the tenants, or the current state of public 
opinion, influenced as this must necessarily be by a past 
history of more than 40 years of rent control.” 


Where there is no question of the new rents asked being 
unreasonable in relation to the value of the property the 
Minister realises that, even so, changing conditions may give 
rise to hardship in certain cases. The Minister indicates 
that landlords will often be able to mitigate immediate 
hardship by offering tenants cheaper accommodation else- 
where or by spreading increases over a reasonably long 
period. In addition, the Minister asks local authorities in 
Greater London to help ease the situation by offering 
alternative accommodation, by purchasing suitable properties 
for this purpose if need be, or by making generous use of 
their powers to advance money for house purchase. 


Offices Act, 1960 


The Offices Act, 1960, has a long history ; it is the lone 
survivor of 16 Bills on the same subject which have been 
promoted in Parliament since 1910. The Act is not a very 
extensive measure but the Home Secretary has announced 
that comprehensive legislation embodying those recom- 
mendations of the Gowers Report (Cmd. 7664) which are 
not covered by the new Act will be introduced by the Govern- 
ment before Ist January, 1962 (the date upon which tle new 
Act comes into force). Ultimately, workers in offices will 
be covered by a catena of measures comparable to those 
covering workers in factories. 

Section 1 of the Act enables regulations to be made by the 
Secretary of State for the provision in offices of * sufficient 
and suitable”’ sanitary conveniences ; adequate washing 
facilities ; sufficient and suitable lighting ; adequate heating 
and ventilation ; adequate and suitable accommodation for 
clothing ; for ensuring that all offices are kept clean and for 
the prevention of overcrowding. The section also provides 
that the Secretary of State may make regulations for the 
provision of efficient means of escape in the event of fire ; 
to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of drinking 
water ; for the maintenance of adequate and suitable first-aid 
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equiprrent ; for the regular inspection and maintenance of 
electrical equipment ; and to provide for the fencing of 
dangerous parts of any machinery or equipment in offices. 
The regulations under this section will be made by Statutory 
Instrument and will have to be approved by both Houses of 
Parliament. 


Copies of the relevant abstracts from the Act and Regula- 
tions will have to be kept posted in a prominent place access- 
ible to all employees (section 4). Employers will also have to 
make provision for the notification to local authorities of 
accidents (section 5). 


The enforcement of the Act will be the responsibility of the 
corporation of the City of London and the metropolitan 
borough councils in London; the councils of county 
boroughs or county districts in the remainder of England 
and Wales ; and the county or town councils in Scotland. 


The Act is to come into force on Ist January, 1962 ; the 
delay is to enable the Secretary of State to prepare regula- 
tions and to give time to employers to try and adapt them- 
selves to the new situation before the new regulations become 
effective. The Act does not extend to Northern Ireland. 
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Town Planning : Caravan Sites and Control of Development 


The Caravan Sites (Licence Applications) Order, 1960 
(S.I. 1960, No. 1474, 3d. net) prescribes the form of par- 
ticulars to be supplied in support of an application for a site 
licence under Part I of the Caravan Sites and Control of 
Development Act, 1960. A corresponding order has been 
made for Scotland (S.I. 1960, No. 1554, 3d. net). 

The Town and Country Planning (General) (Amendment) 
Regulations, 1960 (S.1. 1960, No. 1475, 3d. net) revoke 
regulations 6 and 7 of the Town and Country Planning 
(General) Regulations, 1948, the provisions of which are now 
superseded by the Third Schedule to the Caravan Sites and 
Control of Development Act, 1960. They also replace 
regulation 8 of those regulations by a new regulation, which 
reproduces the substance of the former regulation with the 
modification authorised by section 37 of the Act of 1960, 
enabling an owner to obtain under section 289 of the Public 
Health Act, 1936, as applied, rights against any other person 
interested in premises which are the subject of an enforcement 
notice or a notice under subsection (8) of section 30 or under 
section 33 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. 

The Town and Country Planning General Development 
(Amendment No. 2) Order, 1960 (S.1. 1960, No. 1476, 3d. net) 
amends the Town and Country Planning General Develop- 
ment Order, 1950. It removes use as a caravan site from the 
permissions granted by Article 3 and Classes IV and V of 
that order, and makes this use the subject of a new permission 
(Class XXIID) in cases where no site licence is required under 
the Caravan Sites and Control of Development Act, 1960. 
It also gives a permission (Class XXIV) for development 
required by the conditions of a site licence. 


Valuation : Scotland 


The Valuation Notices (Scotland) Order, 1960 (S.1. 1960, 
No. 1323, 3d. net) prescribes the form of valuation notice to 
be issued by an assessor in respect of the year 1961-62 and 


Statutory Instruments 


of every subsequent year. 

The Valuation Appeals Procedure (Scotland) Order, 1960 
(S.I. 1960, No. 1324, 3d. net). The purpose of this Order is 
to provide that, if a request for information in pursuance of 
section 12 of the Valuation and Rating (Scotland) Act, 1956, 
is made by an appellant or complainer or by an assessor, the 
information shall be given by 3ist May or, if the request is 
received on or after 12th May, within 21 days of the receipt 
of the request (instead of within 10 days of the receipt of the 
request, as at present provided by section 12 (a) and (6) ). 
The Order also provides that, if a request is made for such 
information, the appeal or complaint shall not be heard 
until 28 days after the request is received (instead of 14 days 
after the request is received, as at present provided by 
section 12 (c) ). 

Rules for Licensed Dealers 


The Licensed Dealers (Conduct of Business) Rules, 1960 
(S.I. 1960, No. 1216, 6d. net) regulate the conduct of business 
by persons licensed to deal in securities under the Prevention 
of Fraud (Investments) Act, 1958, and supersede the Rules 
dated 26th July, 1939, made under the Prevention of Fraud 
(Investments) Act, 1939, with respect to Conduct of Licensed 
Dealers. 

The principal changes are as follows :-— 

(1) The Rules now apply to offers by licensed dealers 
to acquire securities as well as to dispose of them ; 
hitherto they have only applied to offers to dispose of 
securities for purchase. Ht 

(2) The requirements specified in relation to offers are 
more stringent. 

(3) Additional requirements are specified in relation 
to take-over offers. 

(4) Licensed dealers may not transmit a recommenda- 
tion by the board of directors of a corporation that an 
offer to acquire the corporation’s securities be accepted 

unless specified requirements are complied with. 


Law Cases 


This Section is intended only as a clue to the Reported Cases 


QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION 
(Lord Parker, C.J.) 
WESTCOTT v. STRUCTURAL AND MARINE 
ENGINEERS, LTD. 
{10th March, 1960] 

Building—Building regulations—Guard-rails—Working place 
more than 6 feet 6 inches from ground—‘* Temporary 
platform ”’—Erection of steel chimney on roof of boiler 
house— Whether roof a “* temporary platform *’—Building 
(Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1948 (S.1. 1948, 
No. 1145), reg. 24 (1), (5) (d). 

In the course of his employment with the defendants the 
plaintiff was engaged in erecting a steel chimney on a boiler 
house. The chimney stood on a conical base and the conical 
base had first to be bolted on to the concrete part of the 
flat roof of the boiler house. The roof was some I! feet 
from the ground. At the time of the accident the plaintiff 
was standing on the concrete roof trying to tighten the nut 
on a bolt, connecting the conical base to the roof, by means 
of pushing on a wrench. Probably because the wrench 
slipped on the nut the plaintiff lost his balance and fell off 
the roof injuring himself. By regulation 24 (1) of the 


Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1948, 
every side of a “ working platform or working place ” from 
which side a person was liable to fall more than 6 feet 6 inches 
must be provided with a suitable guard-rail. It was conceded 
that the roof was a “ working place.” Paragraph (1) of 
regulation 24 was subject to paragraph (5) (d) by which 
paragraph (1) did not apply to “ a temporary platform ” used 
by stecl erectors for bolting-up work of such short duration 
as to make the provision of a platform with guard-rails 
unreasonable, if the platform fulfilled certain requirements. 
In an action by the plaintiff for damages for breach of 
statutory duty under regulation 24 (1) in failing to provide 
guard-rails :— 

Held ; “ temporary platform” in regulation 24 (5) (d) of 
the Building (Safety, Health and Welfare) Regulations, 1948, 
referred to a platform erected temporarily for a particular 
purpose, but did not apply to a working place such as the 
fixed structure (viz., the concrete roof which was part of the 
building) in the present case ; the obligation imposed by 
regulation 24 (1) was absolute, and in the circumstances the 
defendants were in breach of it and the plaintiff was entitled 
to damages. ({1960] 1 All E.R. 775.) 
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Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Goddard, Pearce and Upjohn, L.JJ.) 
LEGGE AND ANOTHER vy. MATTHEWS AND 
ANOTHER 
(9th, 10th, 11th, 12th February, 1960] 

Rent Restriction — Sub-tenancy — Sub-tenant of part of 
premises with rateable value below £40—Whole premises 
decontrolled by Rent Act, 1957—Whether landlord 
entitled to recover possession—Increase of Rent and 
Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) Act, 1920 (10 and 11 
Geo. 5, c. 17), s. 15 (3)}—Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954 (2 and 3 Eliz. 2, c. 25), s. 41—Rent Act, 1957 
(5 and 6 Eliz. 2, c. 25), s. 11 (1), (3), Sch. 4—Landlord and 
Tenant (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1958 (6 and 7 Eliz. 2, 
c. 68), s. 3 (1). 

The statutory tenant of a dwelling-house whose rateable 
value was over £40 had lawfully sub-let the ground floor to 
the sub-tenant. The rateable value of the ground floor was 
£16. By reason of section 11 (1) of the Rent Act, 1957, the 
whole dwelling-house became decontrolled. The landlords 
served on the statutory tenant a notice under paragraph 2 (2) 
of Schedule 4 to the Act of 1957, to expire on 6th October, 
1958. After expiry of the notice the landlord claimed 
possession of the whole house from the tenant and sub-tenant. 
The county court judge made an order for possession against 
the tenant, suspended under section 3 of the Landlord and 
Tenant (Temporary Provisions) Act, 1958, and refused an 
order against the sub-tenant on the ground that the sub-tenant 
was entitled to the protection afforded by section 15 (3) of 
the Increase of Rent and Mortgage Interest (Restrictions) 
Act, 1920. On appeal by the landlords :-— 

Held: section 41 of the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 
1954, applied, with the result that the ground floor was 
brought within the ambit of the Rent Acts ; thus the sub- 
tenant was deemed, by virtue of section 15 (3) of the Increase 
of Rent, etc., Act, 1920, to have become the tenant of the 
landlords who, therefore, were not entitled to possession 
as against him. 

Earl Cadogan vy. Henthorne ({1956} 3 All E.R. 851) approved. 

Appeal dismissed. ([{1960] 1 All E.R. 595.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Hodson, Willmer and Devlin, L.JJ.) 
MASCHERPA y. DIRECK, LTD. 

[18th and 21st March, 1960] 

Discovery — Forfeiture — Landlord and tenant — Forfeiture 
of lease for breach of covenant—Tenant’s counterclaim 
for relief against forfeiture—Reply by landlord alleging 
financial unsoundness of tenant—Matters arising other 
than forfeiture issue—Discovery limited to such matters. 

A landlord brought an action against his tenant, a limited 
company, for forfeiture of the tenant's lease for failure to 
comply with the repairing covenants therein. The tenant 
having counterclaimed for relief from forfeiture, the landlord 
alleged in reply that the tenant was not financially sound and 
so was unable to comply with his obligations under the lease. 
On the landlord’s application the tenant was ordered to give 
discovery of documents excluding those relating to the issue 
of forfeiture. On appeal :— 

Held: on a claim for relief against forfeiture of a lease 
many other matters might arise than the issue on which 
forfeiture depended, such other matters in the present case 
({viz., the financial soundness of the tenant) could be and 
had been kept separate from the issue on which forfeiture 
depended, and the order for discovery limited to these had 
been rightly made. 
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THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Earl of Mexborough v. Whitwood Urban District Council 
({1897] 2 Q.B. 111) and Colne Valley Water Co. v. Watford 
& St. Albans Gas Co. ({1948] 1 All E.R. 104) distinguished ; 
dicta of Lord Esher, M.R. ({1897] 2 Q.B. at p. 117) and of 
Tucker, L.J. ({1948] 1 All E.R. at p. 107) applied. 

Appeal dismissed. ([1960] 2 All E.R. 145.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Ormerod and Devlin, L.JJ., Donovan, J.) 
JONES v. CHALLENGER 
(28th and 29th January and 14th March, 1960] 

Trust for Sale—Power to postpone—Matrimonial home— 
Husband and wife joint tenants—Divorce—Wife’s applica- 
tion for order directing sale—Court’s discretion—Law of 
Property Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. 5, c. 20), s. 30. 

In 1956, a husband and wife purchased a lease, with about 
10 years to run, of a house which they then occupied as the 
matrimonial home, the purchase-money being provided by 
the parties equally. The lease was assigned to them as 
trustees to sell the same with power to postpone the sale upon 
trust for themselves as joint tenants. In February, 1959, the 
husband obtained a divorce from the wife on the ground of 
her adultery. After the decree the wife, who had left the 
house, remarried, while the husband continued to live there 
and refused to agree to the sale of the lease. The wife then 
applied to the county court for an order under section 30 of 
the Law of Property Act, 1925, that as co-trustee with her the 
husband should concur in offering the house for sale. The 
county court judge held that in exercising his discretion under 
section 30, it would not be reasonable to order a sale so as to 
turn the husband out of his house. On appeal:— 

Held: (per Ormerod and Devlin, L.JJ.), (1) that when 
property was required by husband and wife jointly for the 
purpose of providing a matrimonial home, neither party had a 
right to demand the sale of the property while that purpose 
still existed, for that might defeat the object behind the trust; 
but with the end of the marriage that purpose was dissolved 
and the duty to sell was restored; it was then for the court to 
look at all the circumstances and consider, not whether it was 
reasonable for the husband to continue to live in the house, 
or for the wife to receive her share of the trust property in 
cash, but whether it was inequitable for the wife, once the 
matrimonial home had gone, to want to realise her investment. 

(2) That there was no way in which the court’s discretion 
could be exercised except by an order to sell because the 
conversion of the property into a form in which both parties 
could enjoy their rights equally was the prime object of the 
trust. 

In re Mayo [1943] Ch. 302; 59 T.L.R. 395; [1943] 2 All 
E.R. 440; In re Buchanan-Wollaston’s Conveyance [1939] Ch. 
738; 55 T.L.R. 604; [1939] 2 All E.R. 302; In re Hyde's 
Conveyance (1952) 102 L.J. 58; Stevens v. Hutchinson [1953] 
Ch, 299; [1953] 2 W.L.R. 545; [1953] 1 All E.R. 699; Bull 
v. Bull [1955] 1 Q.B, 234; [1955] 2 W.L.R. 78; [1955] 1 All 
E.R. 253, C.A. applied. 

Cobb v. Cobb [1955] 1 W.L.R. 731; [1955] 2 All E.R. 696 
distinguished. 

Per Donovan J. The language of section 30 conferred a 
complete discretion on the court, and the county court judge 
did not commit any error of law which vitiated the manner in 
which he exercised his discretion; but justice required that, if 
the husband wished to continue to live in the house, the wife 
should be paid the value of her interest therein, whereupon 
she should cede her share of the joint tenancy tohim. ([{1960] 
2 W.L.R. 695). 
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OCTOBER, 1960 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Sellers, Ormerod and Upjohn, L.JJ.) 

BURTON vy. WEST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
10th and 11th March, 1960. 
Highway—Non-repair—Liability of local authority—Non- 
feasance—Drainage work done by authority—Work 
properly done but inadequate—Motorist injured owing to 

car skidding on icy patch. 

In 1922, the defendants, a local authority, took over a road 
part of which was frequently flooded during heavy rain. The 
defendants had not constructed the road. In March, 1954, 
the defendants carried out some drainage work on the road, 
but, although the work effected some improvement, was 
properly carried out and constituted no danger, it was inade- 
quate and the road was still liable to flood after heavy rain. 
It was the defendants’ practice to have warning flags or lamps 
put out on the road when there was likelihood of danger to 
vehicles due to flooding. On the night of 11th December, 
1954, as the plaintiff was driving his motor car along the road, 
the car skidded on a patch of ice, ran off the road into a tree 
and was damaged, and the plaintiff was injured. At the time 
of the accident there was no flooding; the thin coating of ice 
which caused the skid was on a part of the road which 
tended to keep damp owing to the inadequate drainage. 
There were no warning lights on the road at the time, but there 
was no evidence that the defendants ever gave any warning 
of an icy road. The plaintiff claimed damages against the 
defendants on the grounds (a) that, as the highway authority 
they were guilty of misfeasance in that they had attempted to 
improve the drainage but had not completed the work 
adequately and the road was still dangerous, and (5) that they 
were negligent in failing to have the warning lights placed on 
the road on the night of the accident. 

Held: the defendants were not liable in damages to the 
plaintiff for the following reasons:— 

(i) the fact that the drainage work done by the defen- 
dants was inadequate was not misfeasance on their part. 

McClelland v. Manchester Corpn. ({1912] 1 K.B. 118) 
distinguished. 

Wilson v. Kingston-upon-Thames Corpn. ({1948] 2 All E.R. 
780) approved; Quinn v. Ministry of Commerce and Armagh 
County Council ({1954] N.I. 131) applied. 

(ii) there was no duty on the defendants to give 
warning of ice on the road. 

Apneal dismissed. ([{1960] 2 All E.R. 26.) 


CourT OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Pearce and Harman, L.JJ.) 
HOLLOWAY AND ANOTHER v. DOVER 
CORPORATION 
[4th and Sth April, 1960] 

Compulsory Purchase—Compensation—Expired lease—Notice 
to treat during term—No claim until lease expired— 
Validity—Whether any interest expropriated. 

The claimants occupied premises, in which they carried 
on a bakery business, under a lease for 21 years expiring on 
llth October, 1954. In 1947 the local authority obtained 
a compulsory purchase order affecting the area in which the 
claimants’ premises were situate, and by a special completion 
procedure incorporated in the order a notice to treat was 
deemed to have been served on all persons interested in 
property in the affected area. No further step was taken by 
the claimants or the local authority. In March, 1957, the 
claimants claimed compensation from the local authority 
who thereupon, in exercise of their statutory powers as 


acquiring authority, caused the freehold of the premises to 
be vested in themselves. In October, 1957, the local authority 
served on the claimants a notice to quit under the Landlord 
and Tenant Act, 1954, expiring 11th October, 1958. Early 
in 1958 the claimants served on the local authority a notice 
requiring the grant of a new lease under the Act of 1954. 
That claim was settled by payment to the claimants of an 
agreed sum expressed to be paid without prejudice to any 
claim they might have under the Acquisition of Land 
(Assessment of Compensation) Act, 1919, for expropriation 
of their interest in the premises. In May, 1958, the claimants 
referred the question of the assessment of compensation 
arising out of the notice to treat to the Lands Tribunal :— 

Held: that at the time when the reference was made to 
the Lands Tribunal no proprietary right of the claimants 
had been compulsorily acquired by the local authority and, 
therefore, there was no subject-matter for which compensation 
was payable ; moreover, in 1957, when the claim was made, 
the only right which the claimants had was a right to continue 
in possession until they were served with a notice to quit ; 
accordingly, the claim failed. 

Reg. v. Kennedy ({(1893] 1 Q.B. 533 D.C.) considered. 
({1960] 1 W.L.R. 604.) 


Court OF APPEAL 
(Lord Evershed, M.R., Pearce and Harman, L.JJ.) 
DUPLE MOTOR BODIES LTD. v. INLAND REVENUE 
COMMISSIONERS 
SAME v. OSTIME (INSPECTOR OF TAXES) 
{15th, 16th, 17th and 18th March, 1960] 
Revenue—Income tax—Work ,in progress—Method of valua- 
tion—Whether “‘ on cost” or “ direct cost” method to 
be applied—Whether any principle involved. 

The taxpayers, a company, carried on the business of 
building to order bodies for road vehicles, mostly motor- 
coaches, and at the end of each accounting period the tax- 
payers had in hand a number of unfinished bodies. The 
taxpayers had for a number of years for the purpose of 
computing the value of work in progress for income tax 
purposes used the direct cost method ; on that basis only 
the direct cost of materials and labour expended on such work 
was taken into account. For the three tax years in question 
the Crown sought to value the work in progress on an 
“ on-cost " basis by adding to the direct cost a proportion of 
indirect expenditure incurred, such as overheads. It 
appeared, on the facts, that in the year when the taxpayers 
were not working to full capacity the direct cost method 
showed that the work in progress was £2,000 less in value at 
the end of the year than at the beginning, with the result that 
taxable profits would be reduced by £2,000. The application 
of the on-cost method in the same year showed the value of 
the work in progres as £14,000 more than at the beginning 
of the year, so that the taxable profits or gains were increased 
by £14,000. The Crown sought to have decided as a matter 
of broad principle that the “ on-cost ” method was the right 
principle to apply in valuing work in progress for income tax 
purposes. The special commissioners found that the 
accountancy profession as a whole was satisfied that either 
method would produce a true figure of profit. The com- 
missioners, however, found in favour of the “ on-cost ” 
method of valuation. Vaisey, J., reversed their decision :— 

Held : that it would be wrong for the court to lay down as 
a matter of broad general principle that the “ direct cost ” 
method or the “ on-cost ” method was the right method of 
valuation of work in progress. The court should only deal 
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as a question of facts and figures with the circumstances of 
particular cases and decide on those facts and figures what 
was fair as between the Crown and the taxpayer, and that, 
on the facts and figures of this particular case, the on-cost 
method had been shown to produce an unfair result, and the 
direct cost method was the right one to employ for the 
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assessment of the taxpayer’s real profit for the years in 
question. 

Whimster and Co. v. Inland Revenue Commissioners, 1926 
S.C. 20; 12 T.C. 813, and Patrick v. Broadstone Mills Ltd. 
(1954) 35 T.C. 44 ; [1954] 1 All E.R. 163, C.A. considered. 

Decision of Vaisey, J., affirmed. ([(1960] 1 W.L.R. 510.) 


Corr espondence from M ember S 


STATE OF THE PROFESSION 
Madam, 

I have read with interest Mr. Bryan Anstey’s letter in the 
August issue of The Chartered Surveyor. 1 entirely agree, 
and I think many members of the Institution also agree that 
in the interests of the protection of the public, and the 
clarity of the position as far as they are concerned, the first 
and foremost essential is to get * State Registration ’’ of the 
chartered surveyor. 

One immediately recognises the difficulties under the 
various classifications, but that is by no means insuperable. 
After all, if it 1s thought necessary, it is quite easy, is it not, 
to have the following :-— 

chartered valuation and estate surveyor, 
chartered quantity surveyor, 

chartered building surveyor, 

chartered mining surveyor, and 
chartered rating surveyor. 

The essential thing is to satisfy all concerned, when making 
an application for an Act of Parliament covering state 
registration, that the Act provides for a precise definition of 
the wording “ competent person.”’ Nothing can be clearer 
than that the title of “chartered surveyor’’ satisfies the 
condition. 

Yours faithfully, 
REGINALD W. LONE. 
15, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 


PLANNING APPEALS 
Madam, 

Your correspondent Mr. Dann, during his frustration 
evidenced by his letter to you on this matter, appears to have 
overlooked, or perhaps purposely ignored, a basic point in 
his startling simile of the murder trial. 

Planning law is distinct from the criminal law in that under 
no circumstances can it have the benefit of the cornerstone 
of British justice, that the accused is assumed to be “ not 
guilty ** until it is proved otherwise beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 

His planning applicant was not on trial for a “ proposed 
act of violence to the county development plan.” Let us 
face facts; he is already detained in the prison of planning 
during the Minister’s pleasure as a person liable to commit 
an act of violence, and his appeal was merely to ask the 
Minister to review his unfortunate situation. 

No doubt as a chartered surveyor of the highest calibre, 
Mr. Dann was able to support his client’s pleas for a 
temporary release with excellent certificates showing that his 
client was in a perfectly normal state of planning health. In 
fact he persuaded unly one of the Minister's advisers that the 
incarceration should be discontinued. But what of the 
Minister’s other advisers on whom Mr. Dann did not get the 
chance to impress his opinion directly? They must exist and 
possibly in some number, otherwise why did Mr. Dann have 
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to wait so long (as I’m certain he did) before tearing his hair 
out on reading the Minister’s decision. 

Facts must be faced, and if on reflection, your corres- 
pondent would accept my counter-simile as more correct 
he must agree that systematic planning cannot be achieved 
overall by placing the ultimate decisions, in effect, in the 
hands of individual Ministerial Inspectors. It must remain 
their function to gather the facts and their immediate 
impressions to enable a decision to be made which will fit 
into the picture of the development of the whole country. 

What can be done, he asks, to rectify the unhappy state 
of affairs which he describes? I consider that to attempt to 
remodel the system of appeal decisions on the country’s 
recognised judicial practices would be an absolute waste of 
time, if planning control is to be retained in a proper manner. 
Surely a more beneficial line for the Institution to pursue 
would be to consult with the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government to investigate the possibility of the publication 
of increased guidance as to the material factors which 
influence the Minister’s decisions. Some assistance has 
already been given in the policy statements prefacing the 
various sections of “The Bulletin of Selected Appeal 
Decisions,” issued by the Ministry from time to time, but 
more light could be shed, however, on future policy as well 
as present, and with greater information better advice to 
prospective appellants could be given before appeal expenses 
are wasted as in Mr. Dann’s case. 

In conclusion, may I point out that Mr. Dann has raised 
the important point of the onus of proof that any develop- 
ment is proper. Surely, on application and on appeal the 
onus must rest with the applicant or appellant, which in 
itself demonstrates the fallacy of Mr. Dann’s simile. 

Yours faithfully, 
R. B. Caws, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 

Note :—Mr. Dann’s letter was published on page 104 of 

the August issue. 


REGISTRATION 
Madam, 
The difficulties I see on the proposal for registration are : 
(i) How will registration benefit the public? 
(ii) How will registration benefit junior negotiators ? 
Another matter which puzzles me is how our staffs are 
going to be treated in comparison with the staffs of the 
unqualified firms. I venture to say that the unqualified sole 
practitioner will register himself and his wife and his entire 
office staff, from manager to telephonist and office boy. 
The chartered surveyor will, I am sure, only register 
persons who qualify under the terms of the Registration Bill. 
There will be a great deal of unrest and unpleasantness in 
professional offices as a result of this diversity of action. 
Yours faithfully, 
G. WyYNDHAM Bowen, 
Cornhill Villa, Mansel Street, Swansea. 
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HERE AND THERE 


The Choice is Yours 

The Ordinary General Meeting to be held at 12, Great 
George Street on 20th October, is under the title “* Roads 
out of Railways.”” The speaker is Brigadier T. I. Lloyd, 
C.B.E., D.S.0., M.C., who in recent years has been campaigning 
for a national policy of developing Britain’s railways into 
a motor road system. Brigadier Lloyd states his basic 
argument in a series of seven contentions in which he claims 
that, with the diminishing demand for bulk transport, 
Britain’s railroads are wasted and could be used better and 
more economically for motor transport. 

This meeting, which is sponsored jointly by the London, 
Middlesex and Surrey Branches, should be of topical interest 
to all surveyors and provides an opportunity to hear the 
arguments both for and against this bold and imaginative 
scheme. After tea (5.30 to 6.15) the meeting will commence 
at 6.15 when the President takes the chair. 


* * * 


The meeting on 8th December is entitled “* The Modern 
Shop,” and the speaker will be Mr. G. A. Watts, an executive 
director of Littlewoods stores. At a recent Weekend 
Residential Course, Mr. Watts fascinated the audience with 
the money-making side of shop occupation. American- 
style transit shopping centres and peak shopping hours will 
come in for comment as well as future trends in the super- 
market and chain store. 


The Annual Dinner, 1960 

By general consent the big event of the Junior Organisation 
year is the Annual Dinner, which by custom is held in one 
of the Livery Company Halls of the City of London. As 
already announced in The Chartered Surveyor, the dinner 
is being held this year at Drapers Hall, Throgmorton Street, 
E.C.2, on Thursday, \0th November, 1960. 

Our reporter interviewed Mr. J. R. 
Thomas, the Chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Sub-Committee whose job is to 
organise this and other social events in 
the J.O. Calendar. “* We are hoping for 
a really first-class attendance” he de- 
clared. “ Our Chairman Rafe Clutton 
will, of course, be in the chair and the 
President, Mr. J. D. Trustram Eve, will 
be proposing the toast of the Junior 
Organisation. The principal guest will 
be Brigadier Sir John Hunt, C.8.£., D.8.0. (picture inset) who 
is now Secretary of the Duke of Edinburgh's Award scheme. 


Drapers Hall can only hold 225 people, so we are hoping that 
applications will be made to the Honorary Secretary as early 
as possible to avoid disappointment. Dress is black or white 
tie and the tickets are 50s. each.” Mr. Thomas pointed out 
that this is 2s. 6d. less than last year, but that the standard is 
as high as ever. “ And tell your readers ” he added, * that 
if they have not been before they don't know what they're 
missing ! 


Miss Grubb 
Miss E. F. Grubb who served the Institution for many 
years and who, since 1947, looked after the affairs of the 
Junior Organisation, left in Adgust. As Rafe Clutton has 
said, ‘“‘ Miss Grubb has taken a great interest in all our 
activities, undertaken most of the work of organising social 
functions and devoted much of her leisure time to our well- 
being—all in addition to her normal work."’ In recognition 
of these services the J.O. Committee made a presentation 
to Miss Grubb at the September meeting. 
Miss Grubb’s successor is Miss Meriel Brown, who came 
to the Institution via the B.B.C. and “ The Reader's Digest.” 
Miss Brown is an Oxford graduate. 


Autumn is with us and every Branch is now in the throes of 
its “* sessional programme.”’ Here is some news of what has 
been happening in the summer and what committee members 
piously hope will be happening soon... 


AROUND THE BRANCHES 


First, from across the water we hear that : 

The Northern Ireland Junior Branch Committee have 
arranged a programme for this winter’s session which will 
be a change for those who have completed their studies and 
those who are still in despair. “ By the time this is printed 
we should have emerged from the new tunnel for the Blackstaff 
River, placated our distinguished panel after their foray 
at our students’ night and recovered from our feasting in 
County Tyrone. 

“We are making preparations for our next Annual Dance. 
We have found that the best way to enjoy this great hooley 
is to come—tickets are available at the Branch Rooms. 
For those who have survived this we shall commer 2e our 
more-or-less serious meetings of the winter session with 
subjects to suit all interests including those who have 
apparently no interest at all. So to make the best of it for 
us, put our hand to the plough, our shoulder to the wheel 
and all pull together as a team.” 
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From Cambs, Hunts, Norfolk and Suffolk :— 

“The wind of change has blown through this Branch ! 
Spring saw our Poole (P. M.) drain away to the North, but 
fortunately Winter (M. J.) came to replenish the source ! 
He having the same typist and office, the Branch weathered 
the shock. Still blowing cold (and it does around here), the 
wind has sifted the ideas of the Committee, who have been 
disheartened by the lack of interest shown by many in Branch 
activities. Even a day by the sea, with golf and tennis, 
failed to attract. This session only evening meetings are 
planned, with sausage and mash as an extra. Films, light- 
hearted and technical, ‘ Appointments’ with Mr. Brown, 
and the Annual General Meeting at Cambridge, when the 
Aussies play the University, are promised ; the ideas are 
there, we hope the members will be.’’ 


And in Yorkshire :— 


* The summer meeting took place on Saturday, 16th July, 
1960, when 40 members, wives and friends visited the Country 
Landowners Association Game Fair at Castle Howard, 
near York. One member was seen carrying a shot-gun, 
though whether to dispose of his competitors, or clay pigeons, 
was not clear. 

“ After receiving instruction in fly-tying, casting, shooting, 
archery and falconry, in the shadow of the mansion built 
to the design of Sir John Vanbrugh, enthusiasm was damped 
by a thundershower and nineteen survivors of the party made 
straight for Filey to attend a very enjoyable dinner dance 
to round off the course.”’ 


Devon and Cornwall fe// us that: “ The present session 
got off to a good start with a treasure hunt and dance held 
in conjunction with the junior auctioneers. The auctioneer 
who laid the trial got his * northings’ before his ‘ eastings ’ 


and we nearly searched in Block B of Dartmoor prison, 
but what can one expect from your cousins in the south-west ! 

* A dance in aid of the Benevolent Fund is being organised 
for 18th November, 1960, at Pophams Restaurant, Plymouth, 
and we hope to visit the new Tamar Bridge early next year, 
just before it is completed. A recent visit to Plymouth 
Civic Centre * Skyscraper’ was very well attended, and we 
had a very interesting talk by the architect afterwards.” 


A message from Lanes, Cheshire and Isle of Man :— 


“ For their summer meeting this year, the junior members 
of this Branch, together with some elder brethren, visited 
one of the most perfect sixteenth-century, half-timbered 
houses in England where Queen Elizabeth once danced 
(for a change) in the long gallery. Little Moreton Hall, 
near Congleton, Cheshire, now National Trust property, 
provided this admirable setting for members with their wives 
and friends to enjoy luncheon, followed by a visit either to the 
British Railways Works at Crewe or to Fodens’ Motor 
Works at Sandbach. 

** The two parties then made short work of the excellent tea 
provided at the Crewe Arms Hotel, and some lingered to 
sample the additional facilities in the bar to round off a 
thoroughly satisfying occasion.” 


Leics, Northants and Rutland are pleased to announce that : 


“ Pessimistic Committee members of the Branch have now 
twice been confounded because at the last two social meetings 
we have had excellent attendances. A car treasure hunt was 
held in July, and although motor boats would have been 
more suitable at the start, the 16 cars taking part finished 
under blue skies. The Branch Chairman was declared the 
winner to loud cries of * fiddle. ’ 
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We hope that members who so enthusiastically support 
social events will just as staunchly support the business 
meetings during the coming winter, and that they will pledge 
themselves to bribe, kidnap or otherwise entice fellow 
members (or friends) to come along. 

It’s a clever chap who doesn’t learn something of benefit 
at a Branch meeting! ” 


The Beds and Herts Junior Branch, in conjunction with the 
junior Auctioneers Branch, and with a reckless disregard of 
cost have arranged the following programme for 1960/61 : 
A Planning Appeal that’s a bit of a Mock, 
A Dance and Tombola (but none of that * rock °’), 
Next, Public speaking, we'll teach you the art, 
Then rural-type values not learned at the mart, 
The Building Research Station (bricks, tiles and heating), ~ 
And for the finale—the Ann. General Meeting. 
Frequent visits will be made to licensed premises. 
Members, probationers, students, visitors and coaches 
welcome. 
(Please note that the Rights of Way Act, 1932, does not 
apply to the forecourt.) 


“CALLING ALL QUANTITY SURVEYORS ” 


How Bad are Your Bills? Probably pretty awful—from 
the contractor’s point of view. You will discover how to 
help to streamline tendering if you attend the next J.0.Q.S. 
meeting at 7 p.m. on 13th October, 1960, when Mr. L. J. 
Bradshaw, F.1.0.B., F.1.B.E., the Senior Vice-President of the 
Institute of Building Estimators, will be talking about the 
contractor’s problems and how you can help him. This 
meeting will be held at the Victoria Coach Station Restaurant. 

Pre-Contract Practice will be the title of a talk given by 
Mr. Peter Johnson, (Fellow) F.1.ARB. who is the Chairman 
of the “ Aqua”’ research group, on 22nd November, 1960, 
at the Tavistock Restaurant. Bring along your favourite 
architect-——he’ll enjoy this meeting as much as you will. 

The Christmas Dinner will be held at The Windsor Castle 
on 14th December, 1960. 

*** Details of these meetings will be sent to all J.0.Q.S. 
members, but make a note of them all in your diary 
NOw. *** 


RUGBY FOOTBALL 


The annual match against the Chartered Auctioneers will 
come under the hammer at the Richmond Athletic Ground 
on Wednesday, 9th November. 
> This will be the ninth meeting 
since the fixture was reintro- 
duced after the War, the 
R.LC.S. having won four 
matches, the C.A.E.A.L, three 
matches, with one drawn. 
Any member who wishes to be 
considered for a place in the 
Institution side should send 
details including present club 
D> *« AG and standard of play (e.g. Ist 
or“ A’ XV) to D. R. Ritchie, 
F.R.LC.S., at 31, Carfax, Hor- 

Going ... Going ... Gone sham, Sussex (Tel. : 3311). 
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FIRST YEAR IN PARLIAMENT 


By Hugh Rees (Professional Associate), A.A.I., M.P. 

Many people, including your Honorary Editor, have asked 
me as a new Member of Parliament, “* What has the first 
year been like ?’’ The simple answer, but it tells the enquirer 
nothing that he did not already guess, is, “It has been a 
wonderful experience.”’ 

The seat which I represent, Swansea West, is part of my 
home town where I continue to practise as a chartered 
surveyor. One of the greatest difficulties has been to carry 
on my practice whilst spending a large part of each week in 
London. I have minimised these difficulties considerably 
by fully mechanising my office but, as many of you will 
realise, the personal touch is so important in our profession 
that it often necessitates travelling over-night by sleeper, after 
the House has risen, to South Wales to meet a client for 
half-an-hour in the morning and then return to London. 

The work of a Member of Parliament is very varied and 
most interesting. I have found my professional training 

as a valuation surveyor has been 
of great help. Housing and land 
matters often form a large part of 
constituents’ problems and of 
course the law of compulsory pur- 
chase is not without its crop of 
hard cases. My work can be 
divided broadly into three parts. 
In the constituency it comprises 
holding regular “ surgeries” for 
constituents to bring — their 
problems, attending functions 
and meetings and generally keep- 
ing closely in touch with the 
affairs and the problems of the town; at the same time 
running my practice. In London it is a mixture of attending 
the sittings of the House, following up constituents’ problems 
with the appropriate authorities and endeavouring to get 
a Satisfactory conclusion, making researches into some of the 
problems and topics to be debated in the House in order to 
take part and at the same time writing up reports and prepar- 
ing professional work to be sent back by dictation belts to 
my office. There is always of course the regular flow of 
constituents’ letters. 

One day is never the same as another. Perhaps one 
morning is spent on a standing committee examining some 
bill in detail, while the next is spent showing a party of 
students over the Parliament buildings and yet another is 
spent visiting a factory, service unit or television studio. 
Question time one day may be quiet with nothing affecting 
your constituency, the next may terminate with a statement 
of the utmost gravity by the Prime Minister to a Hov:e filled 
to capacity and the atmosphere charged with expectation. 
One day it may be easy to catch the Speaker's eye to take 
part in a debate while another day when you consider you 
have prepared one of your best speeches, and you are really 
an expert on the subject, you find it impossible to catch the 
Speaker’s eye. It can be most frustrating. The time when 
it is easiest to catch the Speaker's eye is when you make your 
maiden speech, and when it comes you almost wish that he 
would not spot you ! 

It is difficult to pick out the highlights in a year of very 
many experiences, but I think the aspect that I have considered 
to be the greatest privilege is the chance to meet and talk 
with the leaders of other countries and peoples when they 
visit the mother of parliaments, also the experience of being 
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present and having the opportunity to take part in occasions 
when you know that history is in the making. 

The last year has probably been one of the busiest and 
hardest that I have ever spent, but probably it has been the 
happiest and the most rewarding one yet. 


LIRE : SCHILLINGS : DINARS 


S. K. Knowles (Professional Associate) and J. Betts 
(Professional Associate) 

** But how do you know what to do and where to start ?” 
This is the stock question which as chartered surveyors with 
British European Airways we are often asked by brother 
surveyors and laymen alike when overseas valuations are 
discussed. It is true that commercial valuations present 
enough problems connected with local practice when a 
surveyor moves around from one part of the United Kingdom 
to another. Certainly when he adds to these problems 
those of language, metric measurement, exchange rates, and 
differing legal systems, then what, on the face of it, may be 
a simple acquisition of a shop in perhaps Barcelona, can 
sometimes prove to be quite a headache. However, in spite 
of all this, you quickly acquire the feel of these things and 
yardsticks of a sort are found against which it is possible 
to Measure most projects. 

As in the case of advice on acquisitions at home, the 
surveyor is generally given a proposition to examine where 
details of rent proposed, terms of lease or purchase price 
have already been quoted. Very often a number of alter- 
natives have already been examined before he comes on to the 
scene. It is rare to find much evidence on the continent of 
full current market rental values, since most transactions, 
at any rate for commercial properties, involve substantial 
premiums. However, by normal processes it is usually 
possible to arrive at some comparison and this is generally 
as far as we can get. The valuation surveyor does, of course, 
have to be careful not to confuse square metres, yards and 
feet in all this and to convert currency at the appropriate rate. 
He also has to be prepared for the landlord who wants his 
rent tied to the cost of living indexes or sometimes to the 
sterling exchange rate. 


HIGHER RESIDENTIAL RENTS 

The trend in many continental centres is for very 
inflated values to be attached to residential accommodation, 
rents and prices being generally much higher than in this 
country for equivalent accommodation and this has even 
been experienced in one eastern European capital. Shop 
rents on the other hand are rarely up to London peak values 
but often come up to those charged in larger provincial cities 
in the United Kingdom. This is also true of rents for office 
accommodation. There are, however, certain notable 
exceptions, for instance, in Paris and in Rome substantially 
higher levels of rent have been found. 

Methods of land tenure, in the main, are found to be 
similar to our own, properties either being owned absolutely 
leasehold or held on building leases at ground rents. It is 
common practice in some countries to purchase the freehold 
of an office, shop or flat in a large building and this often 
leads to maintenance difficulties. This is particularly 
common in countries like Italy, Greece and Israel, where the 
practice is for the various owners to form a ma 
committee who decide what, if any, work should be carried 
out. In the case of older buildings, particularly where one 
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of the tenants proves to be impecunious, this presents obvious 
pitfalls. 

Legal and statutory protection for the tenant in his dealings 
with the “ wicked landlord ’’ is not confined to this country. 
For instance, in Portugal the landlord must obtain the 
court’s approval to any proposed rent increase ; in France 
some flats are still let at 1914 rents ; in Italy most rents are 
related to rise and sometimes to fall in the country’s cost of 
living index, and if in Copenhagen the town council on 
examining a new lease decide that the rent is too high, they 
will reduce it. Surveyors would be horrified to see documents 
which on the Continent purport to be leases and conveyances 
as they are in many cases single typed sheets giving only the 
most sketchy details of the transaction. 

Most European countries have, of course, suffered con- 
siderable inflation since the end of the war, and property 
investment has often been made as a buffer against this, 
tending still further to inflate property values. Unusual 
effects of a rapid inflation are that landlords will sometimes 
give a discount for rents paid in advance of a due date and 
in countries where the rates of interest are substantially above 
our own, this is often very well worthwhile. The considera- 
tion for many transactions is almost entirely in the form of 
key money or premiums, this often taking the form of a 
payment to an outgoing tenant for the benefit of his statutory 
protection from eviction. 

BEYOND THE IRON CURTAIN 

The surveyor’s life of course becomes delightfully simple 
as soon as he passes through the iron curtain. Generally 
there ceases to be any choice of site or any scope for negotia- 
tion so far as rent is concerned. He is simply allocated a 
property. If he does not like it then he can return home. 
If he decides to stay, then the rent can vary from nothing 
in exceptional cases where it is found easier to offer a quid pro 
quo in London, to considerably above normal expected 
capitalist levels in certain centres which must be nameless. 
Even premiums to outgoing tenants are not unheard of in 
these deals and problems related to building work, its cost 
and the interminable delays whilst various permissions and 
authorities are obtained, are all part of the toil in these cases. 


In spite of all the difficulties and problems, there is some- 
thing in inspecting and valuing a shop in Hamburg which 
somehow seems to be missing when one inspects a similar 
property in Leeds or Manchester. 


FAR CRY FROM BENGAL 


By Michael Ainslie (Professional Associate) 

In theory and in principle, in the study and at the Examina- 
tion Hall, the knowledge, the 99 per cent. perspiration and 
even the butterflies in the stomach are similar both in London 
and in Calcutta. The practice of the profession has its own 
local interpretations. Few fellow members will have 
experienced the quietness of a survey in the jungle with only 
a snake for a companion. On the other hand, I have never 
had to shoulder my theodolite and flee from a thoroughbred 
English bull. 

In more quiet pursuits differences are also apparent. The 
practice of estimating the prime cost of a building, deducting 
a percentage for age and condition and adding the result to 
the value of the land was rife in Bengal. The rental method 
was used sparingly. In the full bloom of my studentship, 
backed by the cold print of Lawrence and May, I advocated 
the merits of the rental method. My Chief accepted my advice 
but continued in his old ways. The subject was dropped 
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when in a stealthy search of the firm’s files for material to 
prove my case, all I found was evidence to substantiate the 
accuracy of his method. 
The method relies to a great extent upon the proper 
ay valuation of the land. 
For this purpose there 
has developed what 
appears at first sight to 
be a rigid and artificial 
system for the com- 
parison of one site with 
another of known value. 
To put you in the picture 
let me first explain that 
there are no terraces or 
semi-detached houses in 
Calcutta : no rows of 
20 feet by 100 feet 
parallel plots. It is as 
difficult to find similar 
Sites as it is to locate 
detached houses in a 
dormitory suburb of 


London. The nearest 
. the quietness of @ survey 


are separated by at least 


six feet of air space and generally by more in order to catch 
any waft of the gentlest Eastern breeze. Sites vary con- 
siderably in area and come in all shapes, orientations and 
aspects. The system, a belting or zoning system, operates to 
smooth out these differences to a front belt unit of a specified 
depth generally 80 or 100 feet. The second belt is given a 
depth of 1} times the first and a value of two-thirds the first 
belt unit ; the third belt a depth of 1} times the second and a 
value of half the first belt unit. Refinements include three- 
quarters values for recessed land, two-thirds for tandem 
plots, fractional values for ponds or made up land, per- 
centage additions for corner sites, south aspects and vistas. 
The system has the quality of working in practice. 

The land and buildings method and the belting system 
facilitate the recovery of a betterment fee by the Calcutta 
Improvement Trust after its operations for the improvement 
of the city’s highways. There are no negotiations on the 
value of property as a whole or arguments as to the apportion- 
ment of this value between the land and the buildings. The 
buildings are hypothetically divorced from the land and the 
Trust have power to recover one half of the increased value 
of the land. Perhaps a few envious glances are being cast 
at this. Which only goes to show that the practice of the 
profession does have its own local interpretations ! 


JUNIOR ORGANISATION CONFERENCE, 1960 

An innovation at this year’s Annual Conference of the 
Junior Organisation Committee, to be held on 10th November 
will be the attendance of Branch Chairmen and Honorary 
Secretaries in addition to the Branch Representatives who 
normally attend. It is hoped that this will enable more 
members to take part in debates which, as usual, cover a wide 
range of topics affecting the Junior Organisation. The 
following is among the resolutions :— 

“* That consideration be given to formulate a scheme to 
represent and encourage interest amongst the large 
numbers of professional associates over the Junior 
Organisation age limit.” 
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GYPROC PLASTERS 


GYPSTELE ROOF AND WALL LININGS=- SUSPENDED CEILINGS 
The cellular core of Gypunit Panel 


PLAXSTELE SUSPENDED CEILINGS permite the easy insertion of wood 
GYPUNIT PANELS - blocks to accommodate fastenings for 
GYPTONE ACOUSTIC TILES door frames, glazing openings, etc. 


GYPLITE READY-MIXED LIGHTWEIGHT AGGREGATE PLASTERS 
GYPKLITH WOOD WOOL SLABS 
Free technical literature will be sent on request 


GYPROC PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Head Office: Singlewell Road, Gravesend. Kent. Gravesend 4251/4 - Glasgow: Gyproc Wharf, Shieldhall, Glasgow, 8.W.1. Govan 2141/3 

Midlands: 11 Musters Road, West Bridgford, Nottingham. Nottingham 82101 - London; Ferguson House, 15/17 Marylebone Road, N.W.1.Hunter 4031/4 
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FILON 
everything points to W 


FILON rooflights used in the rabbitry at Kingsclere Estates. 
Buildings supplied and erected by E. W. Tayler & Co. Ltd, 


the most eoonomioal nooblights sheatinng you con buy— 


FILON is the ideal translucent sheeting for the farmer. It is economical because 
it is so easy to install and can be nailed, sawn, drilled, filed, using ordinary 
carpenter's tools. Dingy sheds, barns and !ofts can easily and cheaply be con- 
verted into light, useful, productive byres or battery houses with a few sheets of 
FILON. FILON admits up to 85% of light, is virtually indestructible and of 
uniform strength throughout because it is made by a continuous process. 
Filon is available in flat sheet (in roll form if required) or standard profiles 
to suit corrugated iron, aluminium or asbestos sheeting. It is obtainable from 


FILON your local merchant. If you have any difficulty write to the address below. 


STRUCTURAL SHEETING 


Maggi lights Trond Luce 


B.L.P. REINFORCED PRODUCTS LTD - STREETLY WORKS - SUTTON COLDFIELD ~- Phone: Streetly 2411 
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Your guarantee of satisfaction 


Always refer to the 


STANLEY 


“A” EDITION CATALOGUE 


The “Stanley” range comprises all that is best in :— 


Surveying Instruments and Equipment 
Drawing Instruments 

Drawing Office Equipment 

Drafting Machines Drawing Scales 
Mathematical Instruments 

Planimeters, Integrators, Integraphs 
Harmonic Analysers, etc. 


Copies of the ‘‘A’’ Catalogue will be sent on request 
(CSI. Al) 


Head Office and Main Works :—NEW ELTHAM, LONDON, S.E.9 


Phone: ELTHAM 3836. Grams: “TURNSTILE,”” SOUPHONE, LONDON. 


Showrooms :—79/80, High Holborn, London, W.C.1! (Holborn 2684) 
Branches :-—13, Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E.| (Hop 0871/2) 
W. F. STANLEY & Co. Limited: 52, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2 (Central 7130) 


WIMPEY 


URGENTLY REQUIRE 
BUILDING LAND 


throughout the United Kingdom 


for the development of Housing Estates 
and erection of Flats and Maisonettes. 


Please forward details to 


GEORGE WIMPEY & CO. LIMITED 
2 GROUP, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, 
LONDON, W.6. 


For Surveying Equipment 


contact * 


CHADBURNS 


Permanent display of levels and theodolites 
and surveying instruments by all leading 
British and Continental manufacturers in 
extensive Optical Showrooms. 


Chadburns are appointed Area Stockists for 


ZEISS — Western Germany 
KERN — Switzerland STANLEY — LONDON 


and North of England agents for : 


SURVEY & GENERAL INSTRUMENT CO., LTD., 
LONDON, W.C.1 


LEVEL AND THEODOLITE REPAIRS A SPECIALITY 


CHADBURNS (.iverroo.) LTD 


31, Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 2. 
Tel: CENtral 4844 
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AVAILABLE FREE 
from 


NATURAL ASPHALTE MINE-OWNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
COUNCIL 


14 HOWICK PLACE 
WESTMINSTER S.W.|I. 
Phone Vic 1600, 6477 
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The name 
that stands supreme 
for product 


and service 


"VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE LTD. 


21-22 - OLD BAILEY - LONDON - E.C4 
Phone: CiTy 7001 10 lines Grams: TRAVERSABLE, CENT, LONDON 


BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM CANTERBURY EXETER EDINBURGH - GLASGOW LINCOLN 
LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


There is nothing to equal 


PIPE TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


THE LEAD SHEET AND 


estan in ! advises on the use of Lead in building work. Most of 
» No main spirit vial to adjust. No He the many uses are detailed in the Association's pub- 
| micrometer screw to operate. Com- 7 lications, and in addition the Bureau's technical 
pensator automatically keeps line of officers are always glad to give individual assistance. 
sight horizontal once instrument 
has been approximately levelled. 


LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION 

ton & Simiunns Telegrams: Leadevep, Rand, London Telephone: WHitehall 4175 
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$2/60 
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DIFFICULTIES CAN BE OVERCOME. It’s all a question of know-how. For 
instance, many prominent Architects and Engineers confronted with a sticky structural 
problem simply call in the RCDG. The Reinforced Concrete Design Group either gives them 


the necessary data (free) or does the donkey calculations and sees the problem through 


(modest cost). Your difficulties end when you reach for the ‘phone — DIAL ABBey 7766 


REINFORCED CONCRETE DESIGN GROUP 


The Reinforced Concrete Design Group is an independent professional team 
ereated by Expanded Metal as part of their service to the building industry. 


THE EXPANDED METAL CO. LTD., 16 CAXTON STREET, LONDON, 8.W.l. TELEPHONE- ABBey 7766 => 
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DO NOT INSURE! 


until you know you are getting the best terms 
How can you do this? 


Consult an INSURANCE BROKER— it’s 
his job and he charges NO FEES. 
Ask yourself these questions :— 


1. Have you effected any Partnership 
Assurances, to avoid financial difficulties, 
in the event of the death of one of the 
firm’s Partners? 


2. In the event of your death, would your 
dependents receive a Regular Tax-Free 
Income ? 


3. Are you covered for Professional 
Indemnity, should any of your staff be 
responsible for an error or omission for 
which compensation could be claimed? 


4. Do you receive an Annual “ No Claims 
Bonus ” of 20 per cent. on your Business 
Premises Insurance? 


5. Does your Household -you 
an annual 20 per cent. No Claims Bonus? 


6. With your Car Policy, do you receive 
a 334 per cent. No Claims Bonus after 
only one year free of claim, rising to 
40 per cent. after four years claim-free? 


If the answer to any of these questions is NO, 
let us advise you. Complete the coupon 
below, when, without obligation, we shall be 
pleased to send you further particulars. 


NEWPORT BLACK, Insurance Brokers, 
National Employers’ House, 
10, Clarendon Road, 


Southsea, Hants. Tel: Portsmouth 25299 


Question Number ................ | 


If Question 1, 2 or 6, Date of Birth 
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Contract Documents, typed, duplicated, 
and bound. 


We are Specialists. 


COPY-ART 
168, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone: ViCtoria 2747 STAFF SUPPLIED 


SZERELMEY 
SILICONE 


Waterproofs and Preserves all Masonry , 


Ask for 


SZERELMEY SILICONE LIQUID 
No. 103 


SZERELMEY LIMITED 
227 Rotherhithe New Road, London, S.E.16. 


SURVEYING 


INSTRUMENTS 


available for 
immediate 


OR SALE 
Theodolites, Levels, Staves, 
Ranging Rods, Chains and Arrows, Steel Tapes, etc. 
Repairs promptly and efficiently carried out. 
Modern instruments bought or token in part exchange. 
%& We also stock an extensive range of Photographic Equipment 4K 


Clarkson’ 


OVER (50 YEARS 


ESTABLISH? 


Dept. C.S., 338 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
(Opposite Gray’s Inn Road) Phone: HOLborn 2149 
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PURCHASE 
ON CARS 


YOU NEED PAY 
ONLY 
63% 
ON NEW CARS 
ON SECOND- 
HAND CARS 


Up to 5 years old 
(30 miles radius of Manchester) 


ARRANGE YOUR H.P. DIRECT WITH 


ANCHOR 


INVESTMENT CO. LTD. Dept 53 


Arkwright House, Parsonage, Manchester, 3 
Tel. DEAnsgate 3688 (3 lines) 


WOVEN LINEN & STEEL MEASURING TAPES 
LANDCHAINS-STEEL & INVAR SURVEYING 
BANDS 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


SMALL FILTER BED, WITH COVERS PART REMOVED, TO 
INDICATE OUR “V" NOTCHED DISTRIBUTING APPARATUS. 


TUKE & BELL, ETD. 


| LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON, wW.C.2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


LOAD 


One of the oldest and best of building materials 
has been developed to produce the striking results 
indicated above. 


‘SIRAPITE?’.... 
LIGHTWEIGHT PLASTERS 


are produced by the matgers of the long established 
* Sirapite” brand of gypsum plasters, and incor- 
porate a lightweight aggregate, either Vermiculite 
or Perlite. 


These new ready-mixed plasters may not only cut 
the plaster dead load on a structure by as much as 
two-thirds, and provide improved thermal insula- 
tion; they offer STILL GREATER RESISTANCE 


TO FIRE, MINIMISE CRACKING, ensure 
STRICT UNIFORMITY OF MIX, and 
GREATLY FACILITATE SITE WORK ; the 


material only needs the addition of clean water. 


Always the most satisfactory internal finish, plaster 
has now become the modern treatment for walls 
and ceilings. 


Please ask for literature 


Nottingham. 
Tel: Gotham 364/5 
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THE GYPSUM MINES LTS 

Kingston-on-Soar, Mountfield, Robertsbridge 

Tel: Robertsbridge 234 


APPOINTMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


RCHITECTS AND MAINTENANCE 
SURVEYORS. Pensionable posts for men and 
women at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 (extension 
for regular Forces service, Overseas Civil Service, 
established civil service and temporary Government 
service as Architect or Maintenance Surveyor). 
Candidates must be registered Architects or, alter- 
natively, for Maintenance Surveyor posts, have 
achieved Corporate membership of R.1.C (Building 
Surveying Section), or have passed examinations 
necessary for Corporate membership 
Salary (men, London) £8 £1,125 according to age, 
rising to £1,300. Promotion prospects. Write Civil 
Service Commission, 17, North Audley Street, 
London, W.! for application form quoting $/60-6/1, 


MINISTRY 


uire JUNIOR WORKERS 
UP in Quantities 


ivision in London. Must be 


fully ex ectenced and somes to Work Up entire 

Bi didates must hold O.N.C 

or C A G. (Quantities) or equivalent technical 
lif F | assistance and time off given 


for recognised courses of study. 
pension prospects. Five-day week with 18 days paid 
leave a year initially. 

Salary cong from £820 (at age 26) to £975. 


Applicants, who must be natural born British subjects, 
should write stating . qualifications and expetience 
to the Manager (PE.1234), Ministry of Labour, 


Professional and Executive Regisiter, Atlantic House, 
arringdon Street, London, E.C.4. No original 
testimonials should be sent. 


AUSTRALIA. SYDNEY AND MELBOURNE 
Experienced Takers-Off required for three-year 
contracts, £A2,000, £A2,100, £A2.200 plus con- 
siderable overtime at increased rate, bonus on 
completion of contract, yr in a gross salary of 
approximately £A2,$00/£A3,000. Fares to Australia 
paid. Perfect working conditions in air-conditioned 
office. Extra holidays. Continuation contract may 
be obtained. Workers-up also required. Box 401, 
Fae & Son, Lid., 1, Clement's Inn, London, 


IRMINGHAM. A Senior Assistant with wide 


Promotion and | 


general experience and preferably with Final . 


R.LC.S., ot C.A. and E.A.1. required by Neale & 
Alldridge, Surveyors and Valuers, $0, Newhall Street, 
Birmingham. 3}. Applications in writing should state 
age, particulars of experience and salary required 


CONSTRUCTION ENGINEER 


Pusuc Works 


Candidates should be either 
M.LC.E. of or A.R.LC.S. (Building 
Surveying Section) with in each case not less than 
five years’ experience in the construction of large 
multi-storied buildings in steel or re-inforced concrete 


Duties Principally to collaborate with and as 
deputy to the Architect in charge working with 
Consulting Engineers in the construction of a bed 
General Hospital 

Salary : £1,666 p.a. plus a temporary cost of living 


allowance of £22 10s. p.a 
Terms of appointment ; On contract for one tour of 
three years, 


Free passages. Generous leave. 


Apply Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W. Give full name and age and brief 
details of walifications and experience. Quote 
BCD.112/28/03/B3. 


CITY OF EDINBURGH 
Crry Assessor's DerartMent 
Valuation staff required, on a salary scale proceeding 
to £1,206. Applicants should preferably be corporate 
members of the Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors (or equivaient professional qualification), but 
full consideration will be i 
dates. Five-day week. pplications should be made 
to the City Assessor, 249, High Street, Edinburgh, ! 


ILCHESTER, ESSEX. Old established firm 

required senior qualified Assistant @xperienced 

in all branches of Urban work. (Age 30-35.) 

Commencing salary around £1,250 p.a. with excellent 

prospects future 

Private” in writing to Fenn, 
146, High Street, Coichester. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Arcurrect’s DerarrMent. 


Wright & Co., 


rtnership. Applications marked | 


T 
| Public Works Depart 


ven to other suitable candi- | 


| offices only. 


SURVEYO 
EPARTMENT GRICUL TORE 
FISHERIES FOR ASCOTL AND _ requires 
unestablished Lands Officers 
(inclusive) men £805—£1,260 ; women £80S—£1,24 
subject to improvement under Equal Pay Scheme ; 
(Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee or Aberdeen——slightly 
less elsewhere in Scotland). Qualifications : Corporate 
Membership of Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors or Chartered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ 
Institute or Chartered Land Agents Society or have 

passed examination necessary to obtain above ; or 
in Estate Management or British degree in Agriculture. 
Practical knowledge and experience in agriculture 
Ability to drive car. Forms from Ministry 
Technical and Scientific 

Almack House, 26, Ki Street, 

ref.; 305/Qa. date 14th 


AND 


GOVERNMENT OF KENYA 
STAFF SURVEYORS 


Qualifications; Applicants should either have 
a degree, preferably with in 
papa or Mathematics or Physical Science, 


y with Mathematics to G.C.E. 
po Ni vel, and appointment would be 
subject to completion of course professional 
training lasting one year On (ii) a degree, preferably 
with Honours, together with a post-graduate 
professional qualification in Surveying On (iii) the 
Corporate Membership of the 
(Land Surveying Section) orn (iv) a licence to 
actise as a Surveyor in Australia, Can 
land or South Africa 


ge: 


Duties; Cadastral surveys, Geodetic surveys, 
precise levelling, topographical surveys includin 
the astronomical fixing of position, preparing a 
supervising the reproduction of maps, etc. 


Terms of Appoi On prob for the 
permanent and pannandiie establishment or on 
contract for one tour (36 to 45 months) in the 
first instance with gratuity on satisfactory 
completion of the engagement. Emoluments in 
the scale £939-—£1863 p.a. Outfit allowance. 
Free pas: . Quarters provided at rental if 
available. Free medical G 

leave. Taxation at local rates. 


Apply to Director of Recruitment, Colonial 
Office, L 


ondon, S.W.1. State full name, age, 
ualifications and experience and quote 
103/7/01/E3. 


GOVERNMENT OF BRITISH GUIANA 
QUANTITY SURVEYORS 

o undertake usual duties of quantity surveyor in 
ment or Housing Department, 
Contract in salary scale 
£1,100 

must be A. 1. s. (Quantity Surveying 
Section). 

Write Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1 giving full names, age, er 
and ae and quoting BCD 112/30/012/E3 


GOVERNMENT OF HONG KONG 
Estate Surveyors, Pustic Works DerartmMeNnt 
To assist in the administration, leasing and 
development of Crown Land, the preparation of 
conditions of leases, fixing premia, Crown rents and 
covenants, renewals of existing leases, conversions 
and exchanges of land, and 
encroachments, 
Pensionable appointment. Salary within the range 
£1,650-—£2, Rented quarters. Free p 
Candidates must be under 45 years and 47 R.LCS. 
(Valuation) with at least one year’s post qualification 
experience, or A.A.1. (Urban) with at least two years’ 
= qualification experience, of possess a degree in 
State Management with at least three years’ post 
ree experience. 
rite Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
. S.W.1, giving full names, tions 
and experience. quoting BCD 112/$1/03/ 


INLAND REVENUE VALUATION OFFICE 
Pensionable ts in offices in EB 


and in Scotland for qualified men women at least 


25 on 1.10.60. Vacancies are in District (Revenue | 


and Compensation) and Area (Rating) offices and 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


GOVERNMENT OF SIERRA LEONE 
Quantity Surveyor, Pustic Works Department 
To prepare bills of q schedules of 
materials and be responsible for the edusiaietation 
of contracts and preparation of certi 
Contract appointment for two tours. 


"Salary in 


range £1,470-—-£2,145 with gratuity of 15%, of 
aggregate pay. Children’s allowance. Free passages. 
Rented quar 


ters, 
Candidates preferably under 45 years must be 
A.R.LC.S. (Quantity Surveying Section). 
Write Director Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
London, S.W.1, giving full names, age, qualifications 
and experience, quoting BCD 112/15,021 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
County Department 
The Land Surveyors and Valuation Branch has 


| vacancies on the permanent staff for assistants as 


| follows 
(a) A.P.T.V--£1,220 to £1,375 
Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors 


(Valuation), or equivalent, and be experienced in 
the selection and acquisition of sites and property 
for all purposes. 
Special Class-—£785 to £1,075 
Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors 
(Valuation), or equivalent, particularly competent 
in the rating and renting of property 
Special Class--£785 to £1,075 
Applicants should be Chartered Surveyors, or 
equivalent, and be competent and experienced in 
land surveying. 
The work is interesting and varied throughout 
the large County area. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications 
and experience. 

Application — obtainable from the County 
Architect, P.O. x 26, County Hall, Preston, to be 
returned by 12th 1960, quoting ref. ACS. 


(b 


= 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Aarcuitect’s 
Vacancies have arisen in the Quantities Division 
which afford an opportunity for interesting and 


| rewarding careers in a variety of branches of quantit 


nd and Wales | 


include posts for valuation of minerals, plant and | 


machinery, and licensed property. Vacancies 
Scotland are in District (Revenue and Compensation) 
ts for valuation of mle is in 2nd 
or 3rd Class ; all others in 3rd Class. Qualifications : 
ww Examination of R.L.C.S., C.A, and E.A.1., 
C.L.A.S., or B.A. (Cantab.) or B.Sc. (Lond.) in 


| age 25-35 to fill an im 


surveying. Applications are accordingly  invi 
particularly from newly-qualified surveyors to fill these 
positions which include the following types of work :— 
Junior taking off/ working up 
Approximate estimating ond assisting in cost 
—- bills nd quantities for estimates comparable 
with ten 
Preparation ond settlement of final accounts for 
major building contracts including interim 
valuations. 
Measurement of minor works schedule accounts, 
etc. 
Salaries up to £1,250 a year. 
Application form and particulars obtainable from 
Hubert Bennett, F.R.1.B.A., Architect to the Council 
(EK/CS/15$4,9), the County Hall, $.E.1, 


MU NICIPAL “ASSESSOR 


The Corporation of the District of Kitimat, British 
Columbia, Canada, invites applications for the position 
of Municipal Assessor. 

Qualifications: Minimum of five years appraisal 
experience with particular reference to assessment 
Knowledge and experience in industrial appraisal 


essential. 
Salary : %6,460—$7,800 per annum, depending on 
training and experience plus excellent fringe benefits, 
a in confidence : Stating age, qualifications and 

experience--to Appointments Registrar, The 
ween Institution of Chartered Surveyors. 


ANCHESTER CORPORATION. cITy 

SURVEYOR AND ENGINEER'S DEPART- 
MENT. A vacancy exists for a trainee in the Estates 
and Valuation Section. Salary at age 20, £370, rising 
to £465 at 23. Further details from City Surveyor. 
Town Halli, Manchester, 2. Closing date for 
applications 17th October, 1960. 


ID-ESSEX. Assistant Surveyor required by 
busy professional firm. Preferably between 
20 and 30 years of age. Should be capable of eons 
out Building Society surveys without supervision an 
have working knowledge of current legislation, 
particularly relating to compensation. Car owner or 
driver essential. Intermediate examination of R.1.C.S. 
pth C.A.1, essential. Write in confidence stating age, 
ience and salary required to Box 403, T. G. Scott 
Son, bes Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


Firm in North of England 

UALIFIED ASSISTANT, 
jate staff vacancy. Must be 
completely trustworthy, energetic and reliable. Busy 


ws NTED, by leading 


| general practice. Excellent prospects to the right man. 


| Estate Management, At least four years’ professional 
| (or mining, for valuation of mineral posts) experience. | 
For Scottish § posts experience in Scotland irable, 


i — For valuation of mineral posts, 


Quantity Surveying Assistants required in Quan- 


tities Division, for working-up in connestion with | over) 


major building works. 

Up to £895 accordi on 
Form from Hubert Bennett, F.R.1 
to Council (EK /CS/688 9), County Hall, 


and qualifying examination preferably based on Scottish 
Ist Class 


8) ac 


ertificate of Competen y (Mine r 


as pr @ salary 
London) 3rd Class from 1430 to. £1,208 Geo or 
; scale maximum £1,300, 2nd Class scale 
£1,325-—£1,835. Pri prosp Write Civil 
' Commission, Burlington Gardens 


London, 
| W.l, a form quoting 148~149/60. Closing | 
ith October, 1960. 


| date 


xViii 


or. (treated in strict confidence) should 
include two copy testimonials, and ing 
details of age, experience, qualifications, and 
required. Suitable will be 

appointment. Box , G. 

1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2 


& Son, Lid 


him, ASSISTANT required old established 
firm, Home Counties to assist primarily in 

t of 4,500 acre estate. Apply to Rumbal! 
one wards, 58, St. Peter's Street, St. Albans, 
| Hertfordshire. 
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OCTOBER, 1960 APPOINTMENTS 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS MURRAYFIELD 
Pensionable posts for men and women in : REAL ESTATE CO. LTD 


and Associated Companies 


ADMIRALTY require 

q Sauer ab Rawcaninn 1. ASSISTANT SURVEYOR, 22/25, studying or prepared to study for A.R.LC.S. Work 
i concerned with Company's property developments in Scottish Area. Applicants should be 
; MINisTRY OF HEALTH experienced in urban valuation. New motor car provided. Outstanding opportunity 
or Housing AND LOCAL for ambitious and hardworking man. 
FisHerits FoR SCOTLAND Applications, in strict confidence, should be made to 

War Department Maclean, Esq 

Ministry OF Works Murrayfield Real Estate Co. Ltd., 


144 West George Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 
Telephone— Douglas 6741/4. 


Age at least 25 and under 35 on 1.1.60 
(extension for regular Forces service, 
Overseas Civil Service, established civil 
service and temporary Government service 
as Quantity Surveyor). Candidates must 


have achieved Corporate Membership of Quennry SURVEYING ASSISTANTS 
‘ Surveying Section) = GRADE required by AIR MINISTRY in 
= ave pas examinations necessary or VIN Ss. ties include abstractin and ~ 
. attaining such membership. Salary (men, billing site measurement and preparation of cotimates. QUANTITY SURVEYOR 
vs London) £830--£1,125 according to age, | Candidates must hold O. NC. (Building or Builders : 
; rising to £1,300. Promotion prospects. Quantities) or equivalent and have good required by the United Kingdom Atomic 
ae Write Civil Service Commission, 17, North experience under Quantity Surveyor. Knowledge Energy Authority at Dounreay to pre- 
: Audley Street, London, W.1, for application W.D. Schedule an advantage. Financiz! assistance pare estimates and contract documents « 
vs form quoting 5/63. and time off oo for recognised courses of including quantities and specifications, 
study. Pr prospects, Five-day examine tenders and accounts, and 
weak with 18 days avy leave a year initially. Overseas maintain cost records for building and 
tours for which special allowance granted. civil engineering services. 
TANGANYIKA Salary ranges from £770 (at age 26) to £925. Applicants must have corporate 
Firm of quantity surveyors in Tanganyika have Commencing salary dependent upon age, qualifications membership of the Royal Institution 
vacancies for assistants in the 25 to 40 age group al experience. Applicants, who must be natural of Chartered Surveyors (Quantities 
who are fully competent to undertake, without close ritish subjects, should write stating age, Section) or have passed the examinations 
supervision, all stages from taking-off to billing. -— A... and previous appointments including necessary for attaining corporate 
Contract will be for two years in the first instance type of work done, to Manager (PE2), Ministry of membership in that sub-division. 
with return air paid (app! only) at asalary Labour, Professional and Executive Register, Atlantic Starting salary will be between £360 
of £120 to £150 per month. Applicants who need House Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4. No (at age 25) and £1,175 (at age 34 or 
not necessarily be qualified should reply in their own original testimonials should be sent. Candidates . Over) rising to £1, 
handwriting to & Hunter, P.O. Box 805 selected will London Contributory | Staff 
m, in expenses . a nts 
for itervtew wil be advised. ___ Hostel accommodation available 
LD ESTABLISHED GENERAL ESTATE postcard for application form 
AGENCY practice for disposal in country woting reference 361/398, to : 
market town twenty-five miles from London. Sole UANTITY SURVEYORS uire qualified men Personne! Manager, 
Principal retiring but is prepared to remain as for offices in Sydney Perth, Australia. Dounreay Experimental Reactor 
consultant if desired. Further details in confidence to Write, sane. . experience and salary required. Establishment, Thurso, Caithness, Scotland. 
Box 402, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, Box 339, T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., I, Clement's Inn, 


London, W.C.2. Strand, London, W.C.2. 


In Pension Schemes 
we've been leading 
for 25 years! 


Our plans for Personal Pensions 
follow more than a quarter of 


a century of specialised experience. 


Please write for full details. 


LEGAL & GENERAL. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 


Chief Administration: 188 Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
Telephone: CHAncery 4444 
Branches throughout the United Kingdom 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE OF EAST 
AFRICA AND —§ PROPOSED UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE IN NAIROBI 

Applications are invited for post of Technician’ 
Demonstrator in Faculty of ay worry Department 
of Land Surveying. Applicants should be experienced 
in Surveying and photogrammetric techniques and 
capable of supervising field and laboratory demon- 
strations. Preference given to candidates with 
recognised diplomas in these fields. Salary scale at 
present: £1,005 x 45--£1,455 p.a. Child allowance 
£50 p.a. per child (max. £150 p.a.). Passages for 
appointee and family (up to four adult passages) on 
appointment, termination and leave (once every three 
years). Housing with heavy furniture at nominal 
rent. Medical and provident fund schemes. Detailed 

lications (6 copies) naming 3 referees by 

h October, 1960, to Secretary, Inter-University 
Council for Higher Education Overseas, 29, Woburn 
Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained 


YDNEY, AUSTRALIA. Young Taker-Off with 
at least 10 years’ experience in Quantity 
Surveyor'’s office required for 3-year contract. Com- 
£A1,800 p.a. plus overtime. Fares 
' T. G. Seon & . Ltd., 1, Clement's 
non, London, W.C.2. 


Required in County Architect's 
Bui_pING Surveyors A.P.T. 
(a) for preparation of specifications, 
other surveying duties in connection with minor 
building works ; and (b) for work in connection with 

maintenance of buildings. 


105) 
drawings, and 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR 


Junion BumpInGc Surveyor A.P.T. 1 (£610—£765 


plus London Weighting up to £40 p.a.) for work 
im connection with ance of b 


Both posts: Commencing salary according to 
qualifications and experience. Established, pen- 
sionable. Prescribed conditions. Application forms | 


from County Architect, ueen Anne's Gate 
Buildings, Dartmouth Street, S.W.1 (send s.a.f.e.) | 
returnable by 14th October. (Quote E.349 CS.) 


UILDING SURVEYOR REQUIRED capable of | 
and detailed | 


preparin working drawings 
specifications for all types of building work, structural 
surveys, land surveying, levelling, etc. Salary accord- 
ing to experience. Write giving particulars of 
experience and approximate salary 


required to | 


King & Chasemore, Chartered Surveyors, Horsham, | 
| London, W.C.2. 


Sussex 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


requires SURVEYORS on contract for two tours each of 15-24 months. 


QUALIFICATIONS 


Full professional membership of the Royal Institution of Chartered 


Surveyors (Land Survey Division) or a suitable degree and a pass in 


the 


Intermediate examination of the R.LC.S. 


OR a comparable 


ualification obtained in a country other than Great Britain. 


DUTIES : 


eneral survey duties, namely to carry out and supervise generai field 


surveys including triangulation, mapping from air photographs, and 
by ground methods on all scales and cadastral surveys. 


EMOLUMENTS : 


Salary. 


on first appointment. 


N 


Children’s Allowance. 
three children eligible. 
Clothing Allowance of £45 and camping equipment allowance of £40, 


On an incremental scale, gross minimum £1,140, maximum 
£2,046, entry point according to qualifications and experience 
£120 for one child, £216 for two, 


£288 for 


Resettlement Grant of £25 or £37 10s. Od. for each three months’ 


service inclusive of earned leave, payable on satisfactory completion 


of contract. 


First Class Passages for officer and wife on appointment and on leave. 


and assistance towards the cost of children’s passages. 


LEAVF : 
Applicants should write to : 


Generous home leave on full pay. 


The Recruitment Secretary (Overseas), 
Northern Region Recruiting Agency, 


Nigeria House, 


9, Avenue, 


London, W 


or Telephone TRAfalgar 1244. Extension 145. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


Young Man, 17}, seeks position as Trainee Land 
Surveyor, G.C.E. in Pure Maths., Applied Maths.. 
Physics, Geography, are’ French and 
Elementary Surveying. Scott & Son, 
Ltd., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


PARTNERSHIP OFFERED 


IRST-CLASS 


FOR SALE 


ir. Colchester. 


THE PAGES CONTAINING THE 
APPOINTMENTS SECTION CAN BE 
SENT BY AIR MAIL TO MEMBERS 
OF THE INSTITUTION PRACTISING 


rooted poplar sets—robusta and 
serotina, £10 plus ge per 100. Copford 
Hall Gardens, Copford Hall, Nr 


FIRM OF CHARTERED SURVEYORS, with 
London and 
a Chartered Surveyor 
Provincial and Urban experience, as a partner to 
work in the South Eastern area. Capital required. 
T. G. Scott & Son, Ltd., 


Offices in 
vacancy for 


Box 381, 


the Provinces, have 


with sound POSTAGE ONLY. 


1, Clement's Inn, 


OVERSEAS, WHO ARE ASKED TO 
MEET THE COST OF AIR MAIL 
ALL ENQUIRIES 
ON THIS SUBJECT SHOULD BE 
ADDRESSED TO THE INSTITUTION. 


| 

AGA Svenska AB Gasaccumulator 
Adshead Ratcliffe & Co. Ltd. 

Anchor Investment Co. Ltd. 

| 


8.B. Chemicals Ltd. 

B.I.P. Reinforced Products Ltd. 
British Sanitary Fireclay Assn. 
Brunnings (Holborn) Ltd. 
Building Centre, The 


Chadburns (Liverpool) Ltd. 
Clarkson, A. & Co. Ltd. 
Chesterman, James & Co. Ltd. 
Claughton Bros. Ltd. 

College of Estate Management 
Concrete Ltd. 

Cooke, Troughton & Simms Ltd. 
Copy-Art 

Cuprinol Ltd. 


Doulton Vitrified Pipes Ltd. 
Expanded Metal Co. Ltd., The 
Frankipile Co. Ltd., The 
Galloway Pest Control Ltd. 
Grundig (Gt. Britain) Ltd. 
Gyproc Products Ltd. 
Gvosum Mines Ltd., The 

Hall, A. H. & Bros. Ltd. 


Institute of Arbitrators, The 


Demolition & Construction Co. Ltd. 


ALPHABETICAL 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Laing, John & Son Ltd. 

Lead Development Assn. 

Legal & General Assurance Society 
London Brick Co. Ltd., The 
Longden, George & Sons Ltd. 


Mullen & Lumsden Ltd. 
National Salt Glazed Pipe Manufacturers Assn. 


Natural Asphalte Mine Owners and Manft. Council 


Newport Black 
Ottway, W. & Co. Ltd. 


Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. 
Pynford Ltd. 


Rekab Instruments Ltd. 


Spencer, Lock & Co. Ltd. 

Stanley, W. F. & Co. Ltd. 
Standardised Disinfectants Co. Ltd. 
Stramit Boards Ltd. 

Szerelmey Ltd. 


Thermacoust Ltd. 
Tuke & Bell Ltd. 


Val de Travers Ltd. 
W. G. Walker & Sons (Edinburgh) Ltd. 


Walpamur Co. Ltd. 
Wimpey, George & Co. Ltd. 
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USE THE BUILDING CENTRE 


for all your problems relating to building materials 


and equipment 


Write, Call or telephone 


Open—Monday to Friday, 9.30 a.m.—g§ p.m. 


Saturday, 9.30 a.m.—1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, LONDON, W.C.!1 


Telephone: Museum 5400—10 lines 


REKz \B 


for 
SURVEYING EQUIPMENT 


We carry an extensive stock of new surveying 
instruments by COOKE, WATTS 
KERN, HALL, etc., and a wide 


range of modern used 


apparatus. 

Specialists in all types 
of optical scientific instru- 
ments with other depart- 
ments for drawing 
equipment, photographic 
and projection apparatus, 
binoculars and telescopes. 


4 personal call at our showroom or a postal enquiry will 


receive the same courteous attention 


263-4 HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WC1 


HOLborn 1427 & 4004 


Public Works and 
Civil Engineering 


Contractors 


ST. PETER’S CLOSE, 
HARTSHEAD, SHEFFIELD, 1. 


Telephone: Sheffield 26457 


‘MULLEN & LUMSDEN 


| 


LIMITED 
Contractors and Joinery Specialists 


41, EAGLE STREET, HOLBORN, 
LONDON, 
Telephone: CHAncery 7422/3/4 
Branches: 


Southampton 
Tel. No. 73176 


5 Coptic St., W.C.1 
Tel.: Museum 3705 


FOR YOUR SUPPLIES OF NEW AND SECONDHAND 
LEVELS, THEODOLITES 


and 
ALL SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 
consult 


A. H. HALL & BROS. LTD., 
142, Upper Street, London, N.1 
CANonbury 5685 


ALL MAKES OF INSTRUMENTS REPAIRED 
—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE— 


OCTOBER, 1960 ADVERTISEMENTS 
> 


riven piles 


‘ 


Reinforced conc 


FRANKIPILE LIMITED - 39 VICTORIA STREET: LONDON SW! - TELEPHONE ABBEY 6006-9 


All communications regarding Advertisements should be addressed to the Advertising Managers. 
THE CHARTERED SURVEYOR T. G. Scots & Son, Lid., 1, Clement's Inn, London, W.C.2. 


Vol. 93 No. 4 GEO. BARBER & SON, LTD. PRINTERS, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, £.¢.4 
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4p A new brochure fully describing 7 methods of Piling is available on request fs 
| Pe 
; 
FRANKI—the largest piling organisation in the world 
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